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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


OME months ago, Mr. Ronald Staples, who was in South 
Africa, heard that The Adelphi was for sale. He cabled to 
England and bought it. In part be was determined that an 
old and honoured title should not disappear from circulation, 

and further he and I had been discussing how few independent 
literary periodicals existed since the loss of T'he Criterion and 
Horizon and Life and Letlers, to which, unfortunately, Penguin 
New Writing must now be added. ; 








+ + + 


I have undertaken to look after the editorial side of the paper, 
whose policy can be very simply defined though it may differ some- 
what from its predecessors. In the most general terms it will be a 
quarterly of the arts. Though literature and the theatre will occupy 
a major place, attention will be given to opera, ballet, music, 
painting, sculpture and architecture. Thus The Adelphi will be a 
platform for comment on the contemporary arts and the emphasis 
will be here. There will also be more general articles and re-assess- 
ments, Every issue will contain a number of poems, and short stories 
will also be published. 

* * * 

In this first issue the emphasis on critical work has been greater 
than I hope it will be later. I was anxious to show the range at which 
The Adelphi was aiming: not literature alone, but all the arts, and 
the problems of presentation, including those of radio and television, 
as well as the criticism of creative work. In later numbers the Book 
Review Supplement will be larger than in the present issue. 


* * * 


Of late "years the journals which nominally deal with literature 
and the other arts have devoted their space, increasingly, to political 
themes, and to the reviewing of political books. This The Adelphi 
will avoid. Miss Storm Jameson's volume The Writer's Situation, 
which is noticed elsewhere in this issue, shows that there are places 
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where the artist is involved in all the issues of loyalty and belief in 
his time. But this should not be made an excuse for using the few 
pages devoted to literary and artfstic comment in this country to 
'the reviewing of political and theological works. í 
+ + + 

In its approach The Adelphi will try and keep an open platform. 
It will not be the expression of any one person’s taste or the instru- 
ment of a single school or group. Obviously, writers, particularly 
young writers, sharing common views gain strength in making a 
united front against the world. They have also often helped to win 
attention by having their own periodicals. The Adelphi has an 
altogether different purpose. It opens its pages to anyone who writes 
well, whatever his loyalties may be. So few are the periodicals 
available today that in our view it would be unfortunate to take up 


any other position. 
+ + + 


The Adelphi welcomes the work of young and unknown writers, 
but it does not aim, as this issue clearly shows, at being mainly a 
young writers’ journal. It will seek everywhere for those who can 
best discuss the questions at issue ‘and this may be the place to thank 
the distinguished writers who have contributed to this number. 
It has been most encouraging to know that they have welcomed 
this opportunity for an expression of their views. 


+ + + 


Though literary periodicals have been declining in number there 
has been a genuine renaissance in the fine arts in “England since the 
war, and their audience has increased in a remarkable way. In many 
ways it is a new public, as Lord Esher suggests in his essay. It is to 
this public, as artist, audience, and executant (the term is heavy 
but what is the alternative?) that The Adelphi is addressed. The 
evidence of this wider appreciation can be seen in the work of the 
Arts Council, in the wide response given to the National Book 
League and in the dévelopment of Arts Clubs. There has been a 
much wider audience of music, evidenced by the reception given to 
the programmes of the B.B.C. and to the records of music which 
have been produced. Added to this has been the response won over- 
seas by the British Council for the ballet, the theatre, for English 
books, and for music, painting and sculpture. 


+ + + 
There are, at present, two opera and ballet companies in London, 
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and in addition there are touring companies. The audience for 
music has increased immeasurably since before the War. There is 
certainly a larger audience for thfe visual arts than there was before 
the War. Incidentally, though the visual arts are neglected in this 
number, it has only been because it has been impossible to attend 
to all the arts in a single issue. The theatre, in acting and production, 
if not in actual creation, can show a definite advance on the years 
before the War. ‘There are plans for a national theatre, and 
numerous projects for the maintenance of thgatre companies 
organised on a non profitmaking basis so that they may be per- 
manent units, capable of building up a tradition. In literature and 
literary criticism a vivid output has beea maintained. There have 
further been many interesting developments in architecture and in 
the exploration of the relationship of architecture to industry 
through the Institute of Industrial Design and in other ways. 


* * * 


In its assessments The Adelphi will lay emphasis on the fact that 
science has produced new media for the fine arts and that these in 
' turn create new problems as well as new opportunities. In the 
present issue the articles by Sir William Haley. on Broadcasting, by 
W. E. Williams on Television, and by Patric Dickinson on The 
Recording of Poetry emphasise these interests. ‘They are part of our 
larger interest in the question, as yet mainly unexamined, of the 
transmission of the arts, and of the effects of these new methods of 
transmission on the artist himself. 


` 


+ + + 


The new policy of The Adelphi is based on the belief that there 
is a danger in our time in a divorce between the artist and the great 
vehicles of communication, the press, the radio, the film and tele- 
vision. In a true society the arts and the community are at one in a 
common understanding and with pleasures that are commonly 
shared. The Adelphi will therefore report ox all that is promising 
and commendable in these great, new, technical arts, and further it 
will expose any destructive effects which these powerful instruments 
may produce. It will seek strenuously some conciliation between the 
artist witht his traditional methods, and the new mass-production 
instruments, which must inevitably shape so | the future 
society in all the countries of the world. 


+. + + 


| 
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We shall emphasise the criticism in the more traditional manner 
of writers both past and present. ‘This is illustrated in the present 
number by J. C. Trewin’s article ôn Christopher Fry and by C. M. 
Bowra on Robert Frost, whose work is still inadequately known in 
this country. Mr. Bowra's article is the first of a series of "Re- 
assessments". We shall also éxglore all the practical problems 
that concern the writer and artist. As a single example we would 
refer to Arnold Haskell's article on the ballet. For without adequate 
training in ballet schools expertly conducted there can be no future 
for the ballet in England. We shall be interested in the orchestral 
player as well as in the music he plays, on the economic basis of the 
life of the painter as well«s in his picture, and from time to time 
the more complex questions of the finance of the theatre and opera 
will be the theme of discussion. 


* + + 


The reviews in The Adelphi will be for the time being anonymous. 
This decision has been a matter of much discussion among my 
collaborators. So much can be said on either side, and here is a 
matter where we should be grateful for the views of our readers. We 
came ultimately to the decision that it would be easier to change 
from anonymous reviews to signed reviews than the other way round. 
It scemed that the anonymous reviewer was more likely to be in- 
terested in the book he was reviewing than in himself and that 


seemed desirable. 
* * * 


The Adelphi wil not be insular in its outlook, nor will it be 
devoted solely to English literature, or to the fine arts in England. 
We shall seek for contributors, as we shall seek for readers, 
throughout the English-speaking world, including the Common- 
wealth, the United States of America, and those areas in the 
Continent of India where men and women familiar with the English 
language believe in the development of civilisation in the contact 
of East and West. We hope, also, to publish reports from those 
countries in Europe with which it is possible to communicate, and 
from the Near and Far East and South America. 


* * + . 


Despite the list of casualties we are confident that there is a public 
for the wide platform that we have set out. We welcome criticism 
and correspondence. We pay, finally, a tribute to Mr. J. Middleton 
Murry who started this quarterly on its way. We have changed the 
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policy from that with which he started but we are proud to think 
that he has written a kind word qf encouragement. : 


* * * 


“It is pleasant to know", writes Mr. Middleton Murry, "that The 
Adelphi is to be granted a new lease of life as a quarterly. Now it 
becomes "a quarterly of the Arts". At the beginning it was not 
intended to be that. But it has already undergone many changes in 
its twenty-seven years' life: so why not this? x f 


+ + + 


“It is suggested that I might recall the reasons which led me 
originally to begin The Adelphi. As fax as I remember the decisive 
impulse was one of rebellion against the combination of rationalism 
and zstheticism which was (or seemed to me) in danger of becoming 
dominant in literature in 1923. On the one hand I had reached a 
conviction that the distinctive values of literature—ranging from 
‘magic of style’, in Arnold's phrase, to the mysterious satisfactions of 
tragedy—are evidence of a transcendent realm of experience, the 
reality of which called for a definite acknowledgment; and that the 
true criterion of creative literature lay in the degree of its power to 
awaken a response from our deeper organisation. Current criticism 
appeared to me at once too precious and too superficial. On the 
other hand, and as a sort of tentative corollary to this conviction, I 
rather faintly hoped that a miscellany edited on this principle might 
have a wider appeal than the ordinary "little review", or The 
Atheneum which I had edited during the last two years of its 
independent life. For this reason I chose a pocket-size for The 
Adelphi, and unwittingly became a | pioneer of that now popular 


format. 
+ + + 


. “But the immediate occasion of the venture was my meeting again, 
after many years, with the late A. R. Orage when I went to visit 
Katherine Mansfield at the Gurdjieff Institute at Fontainbleau, in 
January 1923. Orage offered to make The New Age over to me on 
very generous terms. I felt that I ought to accept; but two reasons 
were strong against it. One was that the terms, though generous 
indeed, were beyond my means; the other, which counted for more, 
was that my views on some of the subjects with which Orage 
habitually dealt in The New Age were lamentably inchoate, and on 
others in the melting pot. So I asked Orage to give me time to 


consider. 
+ + + 
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"When I returned to England, I mentioned the offer to Vivian 
Locke-Elis who urged me to accept it and make The New Age a 
kind of successor to The Atheneum; and offered some money for 
the purpose. I also consulted S. S. Koteliansky'and J. W. N. Sullivan, 
who maintained that it was better to start something new. Locke- 
Ellis was equally willing to suppl? some money for the new venture. 
And there the matter stood for some weeks, while I hesitated. There 
was a sudden and unexpected clarification of my views: and I made 
the plunge. Lócke-Ellis put £400 in the bank, of which I remember 
I spent £250 on preliminary advertisement. I never had to call on 
him again. s U 

* * * 

“The immediate success of The Adelphi in June 1923 was un- 
nerving. Where I expected to sell 4,000 copies, we sold nearly 
20,000. ‘That was too good to last. Some controversial essays by 
D. H. Lawrence thinned the audience to a more natural size. But 
even now I sometimes think that, with a more circumspect and 
assidious editor, The Adelphi might have maintained and even 
strengthened its hold on the new public it originally and almost by 
accident attracted." 
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THE CENTRAL PROBLEM OF 
BROADCASTING ` 


This article by the Director-General of the British Broadcasting Corporation is 
published by the kind consent of the author. and of “Measure”, the Quarterly 
founded by a group in the University of Chicago, where it was first published. 


SIR WILLIAM HALEY 


I 


T is the purpose of this paper to suggest that the fundamental 
problem of Broadcasting within a democracy is to reconcile 
Freedom with: standards. It will be necessary to examine the 
nature of Freedom and the nature of Broadcasting and to define 

what is meant by standards. The problem has moreover to be 
studied not only in the' obvious fields of politics and religion but 
also in those of information, zsthetics, and entertainment. For 
while stress has been laid increasingly during the past twenty-five 
years on the power of Broadcasting to communicate to all classes 
and conditions of people and to all nations, not enough attention 
has been paid to both the strength and the weakness that reside in 
the fact that what Broadcasting has the power to communicate may 
be drawn from so many different realms of expression and such 
varied fields of activity. 

That these problems should be examined only in relation to 
Broadcasting within democracies may seem an arbitrary limitation. 
In fact, it is not. Where Broadcasting is carried on under govern- 
ments other than democracies these problems do not exist. To an 
absolute monarch, a dictator,.an oligarchy, or a witch doctor, the 
microphone presents no dilemmas. At least, no ethical or moral 
ones. 'The particular responsibilities of Broadcasting may be seen 
in this fact. It implies that the first duty of Broadcasting among 
free peoples is itself .to be. free, o | 


u 
The ease with which this can be said is disarming. The difficulties 
begin when we seek to rationalize the statement, to define, and to be 
precise. 
To examine the nature of Freedom needs nota | paper but volumes. 
Those volumes are constantly being re-writtén. But so far as Broad- 
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casting is concerned it is hardly necessary to go beyond the great 
Mill-Stephen-Morley-Harrison quadrilateral joust of some eighty 
years ago. The battle was curiously slow in developing. John Stuart 
Mill published his great essay on Liberty in 1859. It was not until 
1873 that Sir Fitzjames Stephen, on his way home from India, wrote 
bis massive denial. Mill died, unfortunately, before he had oppor- 
tunity to reply. But both John Morley and Frederic Harrison came 
‘immediately and vigorously to his defence. Stephen dealt with them 
in the long Preface to a second edition of his Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity in 1874. Those in charge of Broadcasting can never suffi- 
ciently ponder that noble "battle of the books" (for both main con- 
testants were noble) witlt its attendant forays in the Fortnightly. 
For though free men everywhere give all their lip-service to Mill, it 
still remains for the actions of many of them and for events to ensure 
that Stephen does not, in fact, win the battle. (Or, rather, lose it 
also. For by many modern standards the author of Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity was also liberally minded. Stephen would have been 
horrified no less than Mill at what is happening to Liberty through- 
out great areas of the world to-day.) 


Events may have shown the debate to be as yet unresolved in 
action. They confirm that it got to the heart of its many problems. 
And so far as the kind of Broadcasting we are contemplating i is con- - 
cerned, there is predominantly one problem. 


Broadcasting's difficulty when embracing Freedom is that of all 
her other votaries: no matter how completely or comprehensively 
we hope to possess her, our hold of Freedom can never be absolute. 
Indeed, it is instructive to consider how even Freedom's greatest | 
champions have had their reservations. As John Morley pointed out: 


‘Milton drew the line of liberty at what he calls "neighbouring 
differences, or rather indifferences" ... Roger Williams, the Welsh 
founder of Rhode Island, preached, as early as 1631, the principles 
of an unlimited toleration, extending to Catholics, Jews, and even 
infidels. Milton stopped a long way short of this." He did not 
mean "tolerated popery and open superstition, which, as it ex- 
tirpates all religious and civil supremacies, so itself should be 
extirpated . . ." . 
‘Locke, writing five and forty years later, somewhat widened these 
limitations. His question was not merely whether there should be 
free expression of opinion, but whether there should furthermore 
be freedom of worship and of religious union. He answered both 
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questions affirmatively. . . . But Locke fixed limits to toleration. 
No opinions contrary to humgn society, or to those moral rules 
which are necessary to the preservation of civil society, are to be 
tolerated by the magistrate. . . . (And) those are not at all to be 
tolerated who deny the being of God.’ 

. 


Even those who are readiest to quote Mill's essay on Liberty do not 
always remember that in his introductory chapter he expressly 
exempted from his doctrine not only children, yoting persons, and 
those who must be protected against their own actions, but also 
'those backward states of society in which the race itself may be 
considered as in its nonage'. That resefvation, speciously adapted, 
has been the excuse of more than one of the dictators of the slave 
States of today. 


Only those who are themselves in their nonage would consider 
that these things detract from the sincerity of Milton, ox Locke, or 
Mill. The truth is that there is always some point at which the 
climate of even the most civilized opinion in each generation con- 
siders that Liberty degenerates into Licence. Both the hope and 
the despair of mankind lie in the fact that it is never a fixed point. 
The struggle of the ages sees it pushed now forward now back. 
Broadcasting in democracies, being in the last analysis publicly con- 
trolled—in the United States by the fact that the entire revenue 
depends upon the sponsors; in Great Britain by more complex pro- 
cesses—can never be far ahead of the foremost battle line. What we 
have to consider next is the nature of the forces operating against it 
taking its rightful place in the van. 


IIl 


The first force is that already stated. In every age Liberty is a 
relative thing. There is therefore the need to make a just equation 
between the proper climate of public opinion which keeps Liberty 
the right side of what is considered as Licerfce and the natural re- 
action of the great majority of men and women that seeks to stifle 
the new and the, at first, uncomfortable, whether it be in politics, 
religion, culture, or art. This reaction can masquerade as a climate 
of opinion, lazily refusing to examine the newcomer, and using the 
great power of public opinion to enforce its tenets. In such cir- 
cumstances it has to be resisted. 


The second force where broadcasting is concerned lies in the fact 
that intolerance is not the prerogative of certain Governments. It 
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can be displayed by sponsors, by mass opinion acting through other 
channels, by established institutiens, or by powerful minorities— 
and from any of these sources can be made to masquerade as the 
public interest. 


The third force is the modern cqmplication that sincere friends of 
Liberty are convinced she has to be protected against herself. We 
have to face up to the fact that there are powerful forces in the world 
today misusing the privileges of Liberty in order to destroy her. The 
question must be asked, however, whether suppression of informa- 
tion or opinion is the true defence. We may have come a long way 
from Mill's famous dictum that: 


'If all mankind minus one were of one opinion, and only one 
person were of the contrary opinion, mankind would be no more 
justified in silencing that one person, than he, if he had the power, 
would be justified in silencing mankind', 


but Mill's reminders from history as to what has happened when 
suppression was most virulently exercised ought to waxn us that no 
debate is ever permanently won by shutting one's ears or by even 
the most Draconian policy of silencing opponents. The debate 
must be won. And it must be won with full information. Where 
there are lies they must be shown for what they are. Where there 
are errors they must be refuted. It would be a major defeat if the 
enemies of democracy forced us to abandon our faith in the power 
of informed discussion and so brought us down to their own level. 
Mankind is so constituted, moreover, that if, where expression and 
discussion are concerned, the enemies of Liberty are met with a 
denial of liberty many men of goodwill will come to suspect there 
is something in the proscribed doctrine after all. Erroneous doc- 
trines thrive on being expunged. They die if exposed. 


We may leave on one side the fact that if we seek to contraband 
all error we may hinder and retard the importation of our richest 
merchandise, 'Truth.* In this particular case we are under no diffi- 
culty in making the distinction. But suppression of information or 
opinion is a cancerous growth. 


It is worth pausing to ask why belief in the power of [ruth is so 
much weaker than it was. As Professor Willey has pointed out 
‘Magna est veritas et praevalebit’ is no longer the touchstone it was 
in the eighteenth century. It is not even what it was fifty to a 
hundred years later in Buckle’s day. Is it because the modern instru- 
ments for the dissemination of opinion and information are so much 
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more powerful than those of old? That error as well as truth may 
be monstrously amplified? (The|call in that case is for a sense of 
responsibility in handling these instruments, for vigilance in pre- 
serving a sense of proportion, for the letting pass of no opportunity 
to distinguish the false from the true.) Or is it because Error is 
ready to use the kind of power that Truth must deny itself? “Who 
ever saw an instance’, Godwin asked in his /nquiry concerning 
Political Justice, ‘in which error unaided by power was victorious 
over truth?’ Whatever may be the transigent casualties, the long 
swing of history still reassuringly answers the question. The way 
to remove the evil power is not to withhold from Error its conflict 
with Truth. So far as broadcasting is cortcerned such a course only 
leads to Freedom being more easily killed when its enemies decide 
their infiltration has gone far enough for them to strike. 


Freedom in Broadcasting must be maintained to the uttermost 
limits within the climate of public opinion. Broadcasters should 
be vigilant and vigorous in resisting any attempts at encroachment 
upon that freedom from without. They must be equally vigilant 
and vigorous at resisting encroachments from within. 


Iv 


We have asked whether it is the nature of Broadcasting which has 
madé so many people doubtful about the continuing power of Truth. 
The nature of Broadcasting is but imperfectly understood. One 
paradox has been stated in that the diversity of the material it can 
communicate is both its weakness and its strength. This will be 
dealt with later. But it is important to state at this point that Broad- 
casting is compounded of many other contradictions. 


There is the paradox that while Broadcasting is one of the most 
powerful and pervasive of mediums it is also one of the most re- 
stricted. A speaker can tell millions in one broadcast about some 
single aspect of a subject. It is only rarely, as in the case of the 
BBC’s Reith Lectures, that serious interest cam be so engaged and 
sustained over an appreciable number of separate broadcasts, as to 
ensure that the same listeners are given anything amounting in total 
to the contents of an ordinary sized book. 


Again, while a broadcast may have far wider coverage than any 
book, newspaper or magazine, it suffers a most grievous restriction 
where influence is concerned. It can travel widely in space. It is 
held to one point in time. It is true that literary historians are fond 
of telling us about authors whose books have become famous over- 
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night. Taken literally this is in every case a piece of licensed hyper- 
bole. Books make their effect graflually. Very often the more slowly 
they do so the more lasting the result. Sometimes that effect may 
be delayed for a decade or for a generation. It does not matter. 
So long as the Miltons are not mute they run little risk of remain- 
ing inglorious. Sooner or later, discernment, fashion, taste, truth 
(what power you will) will discover their ancient print and use some 
more to make the discovery known. 


It is not so ‘with Broadcasting. If a broadcast does not become 
famous overnight then as a broadcast it is done. Even if it does 
become famous overnight its effect, if not its fame, is likely to be 
ephemeral. Broadcasting has to depend on the printed word not 
only for much of its substance. Unless a broadcast can get into print 
it is not likely to endure. Indeed the ultimate paradox of Broad- 
casting may well be that its greatest service to the propagation of 
ideas will reside in the fact that the publicity given by broadcasting 
ensures large sales for books whose contents were originally com- 
missioned as broadcasts. 


It is important also to be clear about the true effects of Broad- 
casting. Single books have changed the lives of many people 
throughout the ages. It would be hard to name a single broadcast 
that has had the same effect. Broadcasting depends for its influence 
on its cumulative use. And even in this regard, though the dictators 
and the national leaders in democracies have shown what power can 
be wielded through the microphone, this power has almost invari- 
ably been emotional. It is impossible to think of a broadcaster who 
has had the influence of a Hamilton, a Bentham, a Carlyle, a 
William James or a Shaw in the field of ideas. 


Finally there is the fact that while broadcasters like to talk and 
write about their art they really mean their techniques. For Broad- 
casting is not an art; it is a means of communication. As such, in 
all the diversity of interests it serves, it has no one message to give. 
Whether it be in politics or religion or culture it has a duty to see 
all are spoken. For,despite all the limitations I have mentioned it 
remains a most pervasive and powerful social instrument. 


v 


. 

We have seen that Freedom in Broadcasting demands that it shall 
be available to all to the furtherest extent possible within the climate 
of public opinion. We have also seen that Broadcasting, by its very 
nature, has an infinity of responsibilities. -We now come to the 
central problem: Broadcasting is a finite medium. 
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Millions of books upon thousands of subjects can go on their mis- 
sionary or mercenary quests acrds any country and no one work 
need exclude or get in the way of the other. But the amount of 
broadcasting time in any country, whether it be on an individual 
station or on a national network, is bound to be limited. Selection 
must therefore be constantly takiny place. All the different qualities 
of material in all the differerit spheres of thought, religion, politics, 
culture, and entertainment are warring for time on the air against 
each other. In all these fields there are the true ard the false; the 
good, the bad, and the indifferent; from the past, in the present, 
and of the future; all clamouring for attention. And the whole 
history tells us that the one thing we cah be certain of is that in 
trying to ascribe them to their appropriate categories we shall make 
some most ludicrous mistakes. Freedom demands of us, however, 
that we shall make them. The problem is not to escape making 
them but to ensure they are made. For diversity must be achieved. 


The point is how. The most obvious way would appear to be a 
laissez-faire system, a free-for-all at the microphone with no one 
holding the ring. But there is a Gresham’s Law in Broadcasting 
as well as in currency. So long as general free education remains in 
its present early stages, that is for at least another generation, the 
good in almost every sphere is in danger of being driven out by the 
bad. The degree to which this is likely to happen may vary slightly 
from country to country. But there is no country which is not 
conscious of the process. Even in the United States, which is the 
extreme exponent of laissez-faire in Broadcasting. there is a Govern- 
ment body endowed with powers to ensure that public service broad- 
casting shall not entirely disappear. The Charter of the BBC enjoins 
it to be a means of information and education, as well as of enter- 
tainment, and to this the BBC has itself added the unwritten require- 
ment that it should seek to be a means of raising public taste. 


The problem is seen in its most elementary form in the field of 
broadcast entertainment. A curious phenomenon about listeners’ 
habits is their apparent insatiability for whatever they happen at 
any moment to like. A radio run entirely by mass vote would see 
comedy show following comedy show in one country and soap opera 
following sgap opera in another. A year ago, when the British 
Broadcasting Corporation was broadcasting on its national networks 
over six hundred plays a year, the commonest plea among its listeners 
was that the BBC should do more plays. and one of the most general 
demands in broadcasting is for stations which will endlessly play 
the same kind of music. 
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In some ways this apparent insatiability of listeners is another 
result of Broadcasting’s restrictiods in time. What the pleas to the 
BBC meant was that there were listeners who missed plays because 
they did not happen to be free to listen when the plays were broad- 
cast, and wanted them broadcast at other times. One can go to sée 
a stage play or film whenever ont wishes during its run. One can 
pick up a book at any time through a number of years. If one misses 


a broadcast it is lost. 
e 


It should be emphasized that this crowding of the air with more 
and more of the same thing need not be confined to sponsored broad- 
casting. It is a danger facing any absolute laissez-faire system. The 
weight of money in sponsoring is only one incentive to laissez-faire. 
There are others. It is even argued that it is democratic to give way 
completely to this mass appetite. 


The short answer generally given to this problem is that Broad- 
casting must have a regard for minorities. But minorities:are by 
their nature often even more intolerant than majorities. Each 
minority tends to think only of itself. It does not mind what hap- 
pens to any other minority in any other field, still less in its own. 
It tends to spend much of its time (this is true of culture and religion 
as well as of politics) fighting other minorities with even greater 
zest than it fights the majority. Freedom on the air would never be 
safe if left merely to the warring sects and septs. 


Diversity in Broadcasting cannot therefore be left to the weight 
of the minorities any more than it can be left to the weight of the 
masses. It can only be left to those in charge of Broadcasting. 


For if Broadcasting is to retain its proper diversity there must, 
: whether the system be sponsored or unsponsored, be some conscious 
method of control. It can be self-control. It should be self-control. 
All controls outside themselves should be resisted by those in charge 
of Broadcasting. But the control they exercise must not only achieve 
diversity by means of freedom, it must preserve standards. 

e. 


VI 


The definition of standards is perhaps the most difficult of all the 
tasks those in charge of Broadcasting can be asked to undertake. It 
is also the most necessary. Broadcasting standards are varied and 
imponderable. There are no absolutes. They have to be applied 
in every field Broadcasting serves. 'There must be standards in vaude- 
ville as well as in ethical or religious broadcasting, in balancing the 
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whole range of music, in news, in educational broadcasting, in broad- 
casting on public affairs. And thde standards have to be established 
despite the fact that even within the smallest community there will 
be no unanimous opinion as to what is proper. 


The use that is being made of the word ‘standards’ in this paper 
excludes any reference to the technical or professional quality of 
broadcasts. It is always desirable to achieve the greatest possible 
effectiveness in every broadcast. But it can in fact be achieved 
without regard to standards. The most brilliant broadcast technically 
or professionally may have the most deplorable standards. 


Standards are of two kinds. There are first the standards to be 
applied in each particular department of broadcasting. ‘To take 
perhaps the simplest instance. How low shall be the comedy which 
is allowed on the air? Or consider news bulletins. In broadcast 
news a balance must be struck between what is important and 
generally uninteresting and what is exciting but trivial. This is a 
very real problem when it is realized that even a fifteen-minute 
bulletin has not as many words as two columns in a newspaper, and 
experience has shown that the average mind cannot retain informa- 
tion from a bulletin which lasts longer. Every news bulletin must 
therefore be compiled according to some scale of values. 


What degree of crankiness of ideas or apparent silliness is to be 
given over the microphone? And to what extent? This is more 
difficult. Even the most confident and dogmatic orthodoxy over the 
seemingly most finally decided matters must always hear the faint, 
disturbing echo of ‘Epur si muove' to raise the ghost of a question 
mark. In religion there are the great established Churches, the 
more modern variants, the blatant exploiters of uneducated, primi- 
tive emotions, and the single prophets. Here too it has to be remem- 
bered that the greatest religions in the world have sprung from 
individuals, some of whom were sincerely thought to be such enemies 
of society in their own day that they were most responsibly put to 
death. A 


When we turn to culture, niusic, or aesthetics the consequences 
to national life and happiness may be almost equally powerful. A 
people not brought up to seek and to distinguish goodness, beauty, 
truth, will be poor indeed whatever other riches they may have. 
Here values are never constant. It is not only the new that has to 
be appraised; the old must also be constantly re-assessed. It may 
seem unbelievable that an age will ever come that will not listen to 
Beethoven. It is worth remembering that although Bach's genius 
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was generally acknowledged in his lifetime, his work suffered an 
almost total eclipse from his death in 1750 until Mendelssohn re- 
vived it in 1829. The Greeks had to be rediscovered at the Renais- 
sance. There are great movements, as apart from fashions, in 
esthetics. Broadcasting, while satisfying the needs of its time at 
any particular moment must at alb times hold to the enduring values, 
not deserting the gold of yesterday for the chromium-plate of today; 
not letting the *masterpieces' oust the classics; and at the same time 
not falling inte the opposite error of refusing a hearing to the new 
because it is so different from the old. 


Standards in this sense, therefore, are a matter of taste and range. 
The range must be as wide as possible. The taste must be sure 
because it is based on principles and not on prejudice. 


The second kind of standards are those applied to Broadcasting 
asa whole. Assuming that the standards in all the different spheres 
that Broadcasting can serve are right, there remains the question of 
the proportion to be maintained between the times allotted to all 
those various spheres. The narrow range of mass taste mentioned 
above operates against this second category of standards more power- 
fully than against the first. There are those, of course, who say that 
Broadcasting need have no educational mission and no social pur- 
pose. If that is agreed, it is true the problem is reduced to a mini- 
mum, though minorities would still be entitled to their due. But 
looking at the world today and realizing that the one hope of man- 
kind is that one day it shall become adult, civilized, and educated; 
that in fact the survival of democracy depends on this; appreciating 
the valuable, cumulative educational instrument Broadcasting has 
it in its power to be (even if only by being the greatest sign-post to 
other quicker and surer means of education); can this responsibility 
possibly be let go by default? ‘The duty of leadership in raising taste 
and inculcating a regard for values should be so apparent as to allow 
only one answer. 


Viewed from this aspect the standards of any broadcasting system 
may be broadly judged by the seriousness of its output as a whole. 
No one would want Broadcasting to be confined completely to 
serious programmes. The wisest men are the better for relaxation 
or laughter. The less wise even more so. There is in any case little 
danger of that happening. But there is a real danger “that Broad- 
casting mav end up with completely trivial programmes. There are 
critics who hold that in some places this has already happened. 


Given the diversity of Broadcasting’s material, remembering the 
need for the greatest possible freedom at the microphone, having 
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regard to the Gresham's Law that operates in culture, entertain- 
ment, and information owing to the present broad base of the social 
and educational pyramid in almost every modern community, how 
are standards nevertheless to be ensured? 


e 
VII 


There are some, of course, who say all that is required is perfect 
Freedom and that standards can look after themselves. The hollow- 
ness of this can be demonstrated in various ways. First, to take an 
extreme case, it is considered everywhere necessary to have laws to 
exclude blasphemy, obscenity, and so on. Secondly, the weight of 
public opinion does not stop the kind of newspapers that generally 
have the largest circulations from having them. And when the 
microphone has been used to build up a number of people into 
unofficial public oracles, those who have come to the top in popu- 
larity have not always been notable for their judgment, wisdom, or 
taste. 


The matter is much more complex. It is the need to allow the 
microphone to every proper form of expression, no matter how out- 
landish, or new, or novel, or trite, or banal, or outmoded, or silly it 
may appear to be, and without injuring Freedom to see that the 
spurious does not drive out the true, that the humbug does not 
supersede the genuine, that the result of the greatest possible free- 
for-all is not a still greater lowering of values. 


That it can be done there is no doubt. But it will only be done if 
it is a conscious process. This means that there must be a maximum 
of Freedom, but a conscious curbing of laissez-faire. There must be 
a more explicit recognition of the true function of Broadcasting. 
And in the light of that recognition it must be staffed with the kind 
of people who will make its service their career and will forward 
its purposes. Broadcasting, despite all its diversity, must be regarded 
primarily as an educational medium, with a cumulative effect and a 
progressive aim. There must be recruited to it the highest calibre of 
men and women in all walks of life that can possibly be attracted. 
They must be kept fresh, eager, questing, animated both by a faith 
in the things that matter and a spirit of intellectual doubt that is 
constantly seeking to determine what those things will prove to be. 
Through everything they must be prepared to hold fast to the 
ancient moral values. ‘These are well established. They derive from 
Greece, Rome, and the Holy Land. They are the basis of our 
civilization whether we apply them or not. Those in charge of 
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Broadcasting must use them as reagents to everything claiming ad- 
mission to the microphone, denylng to none the right to pass the 
test. 


They must be prepared to make mistakes and to profit by their 
mistakes. For much that has been said earlier about the weakness 
of Broadcasting is also one of its greatest assets where experiment is 
concerned. If no overwhelming abiding good can be done by a 
single broadcast, it is true also that the single broadcast, however 
bad, can do little abiding harm. As a matter of fact, far too much 
fuss is made in almost every country about the occasional bad broad- 
cast. It is not in the individual bad broadcast that the danger to 
standard lies. It is in the trend of broadcasting as a whole. Any 
single bad broadcast should be judged mainly in the light of how 
it affects that trend. But it is the trend as a whole that should be 
ceaselessly, rigorously, unsparingly examined. 


In news, in talks, in music, in drama, in entertainment, in 
religion, in affairs, in all the ways in which Broadcasting can com- 
municate information and the raw material for the listener's in- 
dividual judgment, is the trend of Broadcasting going the right 
way? What does the year by year record show? That is the question 
those in charge of Broadcasting and those among the listeners who 
care for civilization have to ask and answer. 


VIII 


Mention was made earlier of the encroachments on Broadcasting's 
freedom which may come from within itself. One of the most 
dangerous and most insidious of these is Broadcasting's increasing 
subservience to time. The clock has become a tyrant. Hour broad- 
casts have been cut to half-hours, even half-hours are sometimes 
outnumbered by those of fifteen minutes. The demands of the 
material are denied; the crudest and cruellest injury is done to works 
of art; trimming, expurgation, cutting, gutting go to limits that 
offend all sense and *aste. 

The overriding reason is, of course, the fear that the listener may 
switch off. He or she must be kept at the loudspeaker. "Therefore, 
quick and constant changes are everything. All other cogsiderations 
must be subordinated to the need for maintaining attention. The 
truth is that it is not attention that is thus maintained. It is a half-ear 
background listening that may pick up a sponsor's message, a 
comedian's jokes, or an audience's applause, but will retain little 
of more serious purpose. 
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It was largely with the object of overcoming this rule of the studio 
clock that the BBC Third Progimme was introduced. It has been 
called a highbrow programme, an esoteric programme, a minority 
programme. It may be any of these things. But they are not auto- 
matic requirements. They are not fundamental to its purpose. What 
is fundamental is that those wlto control it are charged to regard 
their first duty as being whatever material they decide to broadcast. 
It must have the requirements in time its creator deemed necessary 
for its purpose. If a work is part of a larger conception then it can 
embrace the rest of that conception also, whether in the course of 
one evening or on succeeding nights. So that the Third Programme 
shall be free to achieve these ends it is ‘perhaps unique among the 
world’s radio services in that it has no fixed regular or recurring 
commitments and not a single fixed point. 


The Third Programme has from the first been specifically ad- 
dressed to the serious, attentive listener. If as a result of this it has 
by a natural process tended to strive to concentrate on the higher 
things, so much the better. Other broadcasting organizations will 
doubtless find other ways of meeting the problem. But Broadcasting 
will not reach its full stature until it and its listeners have over- 
thrown the intolerance of time. 


IX 


Freedom, diversity, standards, purpose, time. These may seem a 
strange assortment of requirements to make of Droadcasting. Its 
needs are generally expressed in other terms. But its duty, however 
expressed, should come in essence to one thing. Broadcasting should 
play its part in bringing about the reign of Truth. Truth is here 
used in the widest sense. 


Truth may be said to be ever and never in danger. If men and 
: women fear more for Truth today than ever before, is it not because 
they have now come to recognize more than ever that in the sum of 
all its aspects it is the life force of their whole ethic and civilization? 
In a world beset by disintegrating forces Truth is bearing the brunt 
of the attack. If it fails all the other values free men hold dear must 
perish. 


The centuries reassure us. Truth has,been submerged over large 
areas of the civilized world, sometimes for ages. But Truth has never 
been extinguished. It has always reasserted itself. And despite all 
the shortcomings of modern education it is safe to say there are 
today more men and women in the world aware of the need endlessly 
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to search for Truth than ever there, were before. There is something 
in the spirit of man that has enshred that neither barbarism nor 
bigotry can permanently prevail. 


‘For many a faggot of well-seasoned wood 
Has been consumed inethe absurd attempt 
To burn the living principle of Truth.’ 


That was written long ago by a very bad poet. But he saw the 
gleam. As reward let him be linked, for probably the first and last 
time, with a very good poet: 
‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.’ 


To many that may seem today to have all the lost, far-off innocence 
of some halcyon age, a dead gem from the Greek Anthology. But 
for all those in any way responsible for the conduct of Broadcasting 
it should be the living Law. They should hold fast to it, work under 
it, test all their conduct by it and know no other master. For if only 
we will give undivided allegiance to the True and the Beautiful, 
the third partner, the Good, will eventually come into its own. 
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“COMEDY . ) CHRISTOPHER FRY 


FRIEND once told me that when he was under the influence 
of ether he dreamed he wa’ turning over the pages of a great 
book, in which he knew he would find, on the last page, the 
meaning of life. The pages of the book were alternately 

tragic and comic, and he turned page after page,"his excitement 
growing, not only because he was approaching the answer but be- 
cause he couldn't know, until he arrived, on which side of the book 
the final page would be. At last it came? the universe opened up 
to him in,a hundred words: and they were uproariously funny. 
He came back to consciousness crying with laughter, remembering 
everything. He opened his lips to speak. It was then that the great 
and comic answer plunged back out of his reach. 


If I had to draw a picture of the person of Comedy it is so I 
should like to draw it: the tears of laughter running down the face, 
one hand still lying on the tragic page which so nearly contained 
the answer, the lips about to frame the great revelation, only to find 
it had gone as disconcertingly as a chair twitched away when we 
went to sit down. Comedy is an escape, not from truth but from 
despair: a narrow escape into faith. It believes in a universal cause 
for delight, even though knowledge of the cause is always twitched 
away from under us, which leaves us to rest on our own buoyancy. 
In tragedy every moment is eternity; in comedy eternity is a moment. 
In tragedy we suffer pain; in comedy pain is a fool, suffered gladly. 


Charles Williams once said to me—indeed it was the last thing 
he said to me: he died not long after: and it was shouted from 
the tailboard of a moving bus, over the heads of pedestrians and 
bicyclists outside the Midland Station. Oxford—‘When we're dead! 
we shall have the sensation of having enjoyed life altogether, what- 
ever has happened to us." The distance between us widened, and 
he leaned out into the space so that his voige should reach me: 
"Even if we've been murdered, what a pleasure to have been capable 
of it!"; and, having spoken the words for comedy, away he went 
like the revelation which almost came out of the ether. 


He was fot at all saying that everything is for the best in the 
best of all possible worlds. He was saying—or so it seems to me— 
that there is an angle of experience where the dark is distilled into 
light: either here or hereafter, in or out of time: where our tragic 
fate finds itself with perfect pitch, and goes straight to the key which 
creation was composed in. And comedy senses and reaches out to 
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this experience. It says, in effect that, groaning as we may be, we 
move in the figure of a dance, and, so moving, we trace the outline 
of the mystery.: 

Laughter did not come by chance, but how or why it came is 
beyond comprehension, unless we,think of it as a kind of perception. 
The human animal, beginning to feel his spiritual inches, broke in 
on to an unfamiliar tension of life, where laughter became inevit- 
able. But how? Could he, in his first unlaughing condition, have 
contrived a comic view of life and then developed the strange rib- 
shaking response? Or is it not more likely that when he was able 
to grasp the tragic nature of time he was of a stature to sense its 
comic nature also; and, by the experience of tragedy and the in- 
tuition of comedy, to make his difficult way? The difference between 
tragedy and comedy is the difference between experience and in- 
tuition. In the experience we strive against every condition of our 
animal life: against death, against the frustration of ambition, 
against the instability of human love. In the intuition we trust the 
arduous eccentricities we're born to, and see the oddness of a 
creature who has never got acclimatised to being created. Laughter 
inclines me to know that man is essential spirit; his body, with its 
functions and accidents and frustrations, is endlessly quaint and 
remarkable to him; and though comedy accepts our position in time, 
it barely accepts our posture in space. 

The bridge by which we cross from tragedy to comedy and back 
again is precarious and narrow. We find ourselves in one or the 
other by the turn of a thought; a turn such as we make when we 
turn from speaking to listening. I know that when I set about 
writing a comedy the idea presents itself to me first of all as tragedy. 
The characters press on to the theme with all their divisions and 
perplexities heavy about them; they are already entered for the race 
to doom, and good and evil are an infernal tangle skinning the 
fingers that try to unravel them. If the characters were not qualified 
for tragedy there would be no comedy, and to some extent I have 
to cross the one befere I can light on the other. In a century less 
flayed and quivering we might reach it more directly; but not now, 
unless every word we write is going to mock us. A bridge has to be 
crossed, a thought has to be turned. Somehow the characters have 
to unmortify themselves: to affirm life and assimilate death and 
persevere in joy. Their hearts must be as determined as the phænix; 
what burns must also light and renew: not by a vulnerable optimism 
but by a hard-won maturity of delight, by the intuition of comedy, 
an active patience declaring the solvency of good. The Book of Job 
is the great reservoir of comedy. “But there is a spiritin man... 
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Fair weather cometh out of the north . . . The blessing of him that 
was ready to perish came upon m«: and I caused the widow's heart 
to sing for joy." 

I have come, you may think, to the verge of saying that comedy 
is greater than tragedy. On the verge I stand and go no further. 
Tragedy’s experience hammers against the mystery to make a breach 
which would admit the whole triumphant answer. Intuition has no 
such potential. But there are times in the state of man when comedy 
has a special worth, and the present is one of them: a time when 
the loudest faith has been faith in a trampling materialism, when 
literature has been thought unrealistic which did not mark and 
remark our poverty and doom. Joy (of a*kind) has been all on the 
devil's side, and one of the necessities of our time is to redeem it. 
If not, we are in poor sort to meet the circumstances, the circum- 
stances being the contention of death with life, which is to say evil 
with good, which is to say desolation with delight. Laughter may 
seem to be only like an exhalation of air, but out of that air we 
came; in the beginning we inhaled it; it is a truth, not a fantasy, 
a truth voluble of good which comedy stoutly maintains. 
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REFLECTIONS ON OPERA 


LORD ESHER 


HE incidence of art on national life is a fascinating but 

obscure subject. We may guess but we do not really know 

why there is greater variety of artistic inspiration within the 

Latin races, nor why the South is more prolific than the 
North. Those whose business it is to give plausible explanations 
of the inexplicable have sought in vain for the causes that govern 
the sudden rise and subsequent collapse of great artistic periods, 
attributing them sometimes to war, sometimes to wealth, büt finding 
always no adequate reason for that heating of the hive that precedes 
the nuptial flight. It is still more difficult to account for the ap- 
parently persistent artistic gifts of particular nations, although it is 
clear enough that the art of painting comes more easily and in 
superior quality to the Italians and the French, the art of poetry to 
the English, and the art of music to the Germans. 

A great nation, in its ages of power and wealth, reaching out for 
a full and civilized life, will demand the service of all the arts, but 
the demand does not always produce the supply; and at various times 
in our arrogant history we have had to make the insular pretence 
that Holbein, Vandyke and Lely in painting and Handel in music 
were in fact English. Such essays in facile patriotism did not and 
indeed were not intended to deceive, but only to console, and did 
not prevent the widespread belief that the English were not a musical 
nation, that music was a foreign art. 

"Throughout the eighteenth century, and indeed most of the nine- 
teenth, no effort was made for any national expression in music. It 
is true that we discovered in ourselves a capacity to sing the great 
oratorios of Handel and Bach, but the rest of the field was left to 
foxeigners, and it was considered natural that they should compose 
and interpret all musical production. This was especially true of 
opera, first in its purely Italian phase, when even Mozart wrote the 
“Magic Flute" in Ifalian, and later in its gradual expansion under 
the influence of German, French and Russian operatic composition. 
It was certain, therefore, that as opera did not appear to be indigenous 
but was merely the esoteric import of a small educated class, the 
superstitions should arise and remain that English was a language 
that could not be sung, and that English people were so physically 
constructed that voices of the first quality were unobtainable. Un- 
deterred by the fact that the English language has expressed the 
greatest poetry in the world, and by the sound of the magnificent 
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words of the St. Matthew Passion, the small social circle that enjoyed 
opera insisted that, like ballet, it,should be interpreted by foreigners, 
and English conductors and singers found it convenient to enhance 
the value of their talent by adopting foreign names. "Those ad- 
mirable artists, Mr. Stokowsky and Miss Teyte, are recent examples 
of this national sense of inferioty. There can be no doubt that there 
is no more basis for these illusions than the similar belief that 
English girls could not dance. 


This foreign art of opera with its narrow social admirers was 
firmly based on the star system. Fashionable Italian castrati drew the 
aristocratic families of the eighteenth century to the Italian opera. 
I remember as a boy hearing my grandmother, who knew nothing 
about music, raving romantically about Grisi and Mario. The 
singer was always the attraction, and the operas put on were chosen 
to suit the famous singers of the day. In many eyes it was con- 
sidered absurd to put on “Carmen” unless you had a Calvé to sing it, 
to put on the “Lucia di Lammermuir', or “Boris Godunov” unless 
you had Tetrazzini and Chaliapin to sing them. Gounod was a poor 
composer, and his sentimental operas are now rarely produced, but 
"Faust" and "Romeo and Juliet” were the favourite operas of the 
day when the quality of the de Reszkes demanded seasons of French 
opera. Later.the wind of fashion veered to Italy, since the great 
Caruso could not sing in any other language. The French operas 
were discarded; Verdi and Puccini took their place. Melba, Destinn 
and Scotti were the great names of the Caruso period, when Italian 
opera was the vogue of the fashionable public. Those who have 
seen all things pass will remember that all the moving sobs of . 
Leoncavallo's “Pagliacci”, the ringing tones of "La Donna é Mobile" 
faded away before the majestic array of superb German singers who 
made Wagner pre-eminent in the affections of a star-gazing public. 
Lehmann, Schumann, Leider, Olczewska, Melchoir, Schorr ensured 
that, at a price and for a short season, “The Ring" and “The 
Rosenkavalier" could be given at a standard unsurpassed and now 
unattainable. ` 


That fashionable aristocratic world could fay the price, and only 
wanted a short season in the summer. The tiers of boxes, filled with 
women in tiaras and men in white ties, were part of the glittering 
décor of the "season", useful to close a gap between dinner and 
dance. If was hoped that the great aria of the evening would not be 
in the first act before the diners arrived, but after all the entractes, 
when boxes could be visited, were the point of the show. King 
Edward liked to join the men in that large male box below the 
Royal one, and just opposite in the stage box sat the lady who “ran” 
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the opera, Lady de Grey, and later on Lady Cunard. Very few of 
those who habitually paid and went cared for opera, and from early 
days up to this moment easy criticism fell upon Covent Garden. The 
Duchess of Northumberland as early as 1765 was writing: “The 
alterations made in the house have cost £26,000, which is incredible. 
The house is newpainted and the boxes newlined, but the Dresses, 
Scenes etc. are all shamefully old and dirty. Elisi the first singer 
has lost his voice and is grown as fat as a porpoise. . . . The 
Spagnoletti is as ugly as the devil; half her face being burnt away, 
she supplies it by pasteboard, has a glass eye, dresses like a Gorgon, 
and is as hoarse as a raven. Visconti is tolerably pretty, but has 
not the least idea of music.” Such talk continues down the cen- 
turies, unrelated to any idea of what an opera is or ought to be, 


but silenced at times by the intervention of the superlative per- 


former, the idol of the passing hour. 


The Revolution of our own day has swept all these things away 
like used toys into a nursery cupboard. The boxes, the diamonds, 
the white ties, the ruling lady, even the "Season" itself have all dis- 
appeared. The descendants of the people who used to go to Covent 
Garden go there no more. Lamenting the past, they go to a film, 
and a new and ardent audience in corduroys and jerseys has taken 
their place. The star singers have also gone, and you may search 
the world in vain to find any that compare with the great ones of 
the past. And in one of the few remaining boxes sits the representa- 
tive of the Arts Council which finances the democratic opera. 


The idea of opera as an art form, independent of the star singer, 
may have been in the minds of the great composers, Mozart, Wagner 
and Verdi, but it received no effectual recognition, at any rate in 
England, until before the war. Sir Thomas Beecham at Covent 
Garden and Mr. John Christie at Glyndebourne produced Mozart 
on what will be the ground-plan of the future. The superb pro- 
duction of "Macbeth" at Glyndebourne was a profound esthetic 
experience to all who heard it, though few now could remember 
the names of the star-less cast. Since the war, painfully and expen- 
sively, the foundation's of a national opera on these lines have been 
laid, and a large democratic dudience has shown itself prepared to 
appreciate the opera ‘for which it pays. 
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THE SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES 
OF TELEVISION 


W. E. WILLIAMS 


HERE has been a good deal of prophecy and speculation 

lately, especially on School Speech Days, about the social 

perils of Television. Some of these forebodings are echoes 

of what was predicted when broadcasting began twenty-five 
years ago or, earlier still, when the cinemas first opened their doors— 
that the new medium, for example, will increase the passivity of our 
leisure-hours, diminish or destroy our interest in reading and play- 
going, expose us more dangerously than ever to pre-fabricated 
amusements. Even our presence at sporting-events, some say, will 
occur at yet one more remove from actual participation, for instead 
of pushing through the turnstiles on a Saturday àfternoon we shall 
watch the battle on the screen. Much of this apprehension is 
alarmist. We are too inclined, perhaps, nowadays to anticipate the 
worst from the March of Science and to regard it as the implacable 
progress of a juggernaut. 


One necessary thing to remember about television, in its present 
condition, is that it is a new toy and therefore currently occupies 
far more of the attention of those who possess it than it is likely 
to do in less than a twelvemonth. For some time after acquiring 
a set one is conscious of certain almost mesmeric qualities about it; 
one sits and gawps at the mere mechanical magic of the gadget, to 
the exclusion of any critical judgment. That this state: of bewitch- 
ment is merely an early phase of looking at television is borne out 
by the steady volume of criticism which the B.B.C. is now receiving 
from its customers, either by direct mail or through the columns of 
the press. It may well be, to begin witb, that when television first 
invades the parlour it drives out nearly every other social activity 
that used to occur there, and the whole family sits solidly through 
each evening session. But that kind of excess must surely be tem- 
porary, and in due course the balance of home-interests must re-assert 
itself. 


For a time, no doubt, Johnnie's homework is neglected, or Father 
is less regularly seen at the "Dog and Duck", but these regressions 
as a rule prove transient. At present in this country the ratio of 
TV sets to wireless sets is 1 to 35, and latterly the purchase of TV 
sets has fallen off sharply—in common, of course, with that of many 
other luxury commodities. The mischief which TV is alleged by 
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some Cassandras to be wreaking upon our social life is, therefore, 
for the time being at rate, confined, to a small segment of the public, 
for the total number of those who have access to a set cannot far 
exceed, man and boy, one twenty-eighth of the population*. Even 
in America, where social avalanches develop with more bulk and 
speed than they do here, the phenomenal consequences of TV are | 
much exaggerated. American children have gone crazy about the 
'TV adventures of a cow-boy character called "Hopalong Cassidy", 
but I doubt if he is going to make a deeper or more permanent dent 
upon their capricious and adventurous young minds than Mickey 
the Mouse did, or Donald the Duck. In short it seems to me that 
the amateur sociologists are making a bogey out of television. It 
may, indeed, seem yet another of those Mechanical Horses of the 
Apocalypse which threaten our civilization, but it is one which can 
be tamed and harnessed to social uses. One condition of that develop- 
ment is that it shall be left, where it is, in the care of the B.B.C., 
and not abandoned to the cynical mercies of commercial com- 
petition, as it has been in America. 


The present condition of B.B.C. television is as well as could be 
expected. Its most impressive domain of achievement is its outdoor 
broadcasts. Not only does it bring a Test Match into the parlour, 
in close-ups of astonishing clarity and tension, but it also provides, 
unlike the cinema, a sense of participation and immediacy when 
viewers watch such a vivid occasion as that on which Their Majesties 
and the French President attended the gala performance at Covent 
Garden. The day will come when the entire population will be 
present, in vision and emotion, at a Coronation, a National Thanks- 
giving, an Opening of Parliament, at the very moment of their 
occurrence, and from such experiences they will derive benefits which 
speak for themselves. 


There is general agreement that the B.B.C., in the field of sound- 
broadcasting, has made a major contribution to musical education 
on the popular level. And although it possesses only a “viewless 
theatre” it has also presented millions with some approximate 
realisation of Shakespeare, Shaw and the other masters. A similar 
opportunity occurs for TV to attend to our “visual illiteracy” by 
presenting the graphic arts on the screen, and to take up drama, 
where sound-broadcasting leaves off, by the visible enagtment of 
the plays. So far these endeavours are embryonic. Watching a play 
on the screen is often like peering at it through a keyhole, and those 
perspectives and deployments that are organic to the theatre, are 
flattened and constricted in the close confines of 10 by 8. ‘Yet already 


“Number. of sets licensed; 36,000. Each set regularly used by, say, 5 persons. 
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the producers are learning their ABC; realising, for example, how 
to manipulate close-ups of Othello's passion and Cordelia's grief. 
For the theatre-less millions of Britain, whose deprivation is un- 
likely to be lessened in these lean years, television may bring the only 
approximation they will ever see of Shakespeare in action. 


In documentary there are abundant signs that TV is going to carry 
on the B.B.C. tradition of employing radio as the Popular Educator 
of our time. It was an American wireless tycoon, David Sarnoff, who 
spoke this noble prediction two years ago: "Through television a 
great new lecture hall is being erected in which lectures can be illus- 
trated . . . as noted teachers reach milliofs of people at home who 
are eager to learn". There’ is no sign of any such realisation in 
America—but several in this country. In "Matters of Life and 
Death", for instance, the B.B.C. has mounted a most effective Uni- 
versity Extension Course in Science—attended by students who out- 
number the total of our University Extra Mural Departments many 

-times over. 


Ariel, alas, is always closely attended by Caliban, and the ugly 
monster of broadcasting, on screen or sound, is Variety. The sphere 
of television where standards are dismally low is that of comedy- 
entertainment, and one is inclined to suggest that this activity should 
be abandoned, for here indeed is a kind of television so banal and 
vulgarised as to create the worst habits in lazy viewers. 


There is one socio-economic problem of television that deserves 
careful scrutiny. For a capital investment of fo or so, plus an 
annual subscription of one pound, the licence holder secures, so to 
speak, a family ticket of access to Wimbledon, Wembley, Lords, 
Earls Court, Olympia and any other arenas. To this list may be 
added, as time goes on, Covent Garden, Sadlers Wells, the Old Vic, 
the Albert Hall and the whole of Shaftesbury Avenue. This sounds 
like the final fling of the Welfare State. The promoters’ fear that 
television would diminish 'live' attendance is not, perhaps, very 
well founded, and the precedents lend it no support whatever. But 
should the far-flung additional audience in the parlour be given so 
much for so little? Or should they pay considerably more than they 
now do for this additional privilege? Or must the State put itself in 
the fiscal posture for sustaining further burdens in educating and 
amusing its citizens? 

It is inevitable that television should bring to mind, as the cinema 
did before it, the forbidding parallel of Plato's Parable of the Cave, 
where people sat in the dark mistaking a frieze of phantoms for the 
realities of life. How far the cinema, on balance, has proved a social 
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tonic or a social anaesthetic is not our business to consider in this 
article. But we do know that the cinema industry has, to a large 
extent, been developed by men of little social conscience or respon- 
sibility. "Television in this country is in bétter hands than the 
cinema ever was, and we must hope that Lord Beveridge and his 
colleagues will allow it to remain 5o. The impact of television upon 
Britain depends already, and will do so increasingly, upon the . 
trusteeship we appoint over its development. 'That it will pin people 
to their firesidés to the detriment of other modes of edification or 
amusement I do not for one moment believe, and I have quizzed 
many of my setgoing acquaintance on this point. Once beyond 
the new-toy phase of six months or so, television falls into place in 
the family pattern, although certain features such as Children's 
Hour do indeed tend to establish institutional privileges in the 
home. No harm in that, either. The B.B.C. appears to realise the 
risks as well as the possibilities of this visual extension of wireless, 
and by resisting the stampede tactics which have been so wantonly 
practised in America is helping us to keep our sense of proportion 
about the place of television in our lives. 
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SUPERSTITION AND REALITY 


` ARNOLD L. HASKELL 


HERE are more old wives tales in circulation about ballet 

and its training than any other branch of thestheatre. I have 

learnt over the years that a belief in some of these supersti- 

tions may cost a career, especially that one about starting at 
the age of 4 or 5. It is important now that so many thousands of 
parents see their daughters as the Fonteyns of tomorrow to be 
realistic and even brutal in stating the unglamorous truth, shorn of 
Red Shoes shams. 


No one should become a dancer without the realisation that it 
involves drudgery, hard work and the sacrifice of practically every- 
thing that is not dancing. Moreover, it is a thoroughly uneconomic 
proposition since it takes ten years of training to produce a possible 
career of some fifteen years. 


But the vocation, and I must admit that I have seldom seen a pupil 
abandon her training, is not enough. The dancer is an instru- 
mentalist and requires the perfect instrument; a height of between 
5ft. 2 and sft. sins., a small head, long neck well set on the shoulders, 
a straight back, fine straight legs, with the long muscles of the 
athlete and 'dancer's feet’. Oh, those feet and what a problem they 
are since the toes must support the weight of the body. It is here 
that most of the damage is done. The great majority of teachers 
simply do not know the type of foot suitable for training or under- 
stand how to train it slowly and systematically. Also, most parents 
consider 'toe dancing' and ballet to be synonymous and are only 
happy when their permed and befrilled under-tens are photographed ' 
balancing precariously on tiptoe. Dance competitions are an enor- 
mous source of evil and, if the dancing profession does not boycott 
them the Educational Authorities should. The fruth is that no child 
below the age of sixteen—there are a handful of exceptions—has 
anything worth showing to the public. The interests of the child 
and of the art are identical. The first years of training consist in 
‘placing’ the pupil; that is, in developing the instrument. There 
can be no question of artistry until the instrument has been perfected 
and technique has become second nature. 


Here are two superstitions that are very common. The first is 
the sentimental one that the child's charming capers to music are 
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of the nature of art. It follows therefore that a rigid disciplined 
technique spoils this. The results o£ play may at times resemble 
art but, to quote the films, 'any such resemblance is purely coin- 
cidental Moreover this superstition would very soon die out if 
the sentimentalists were forced to pay good money at the box office 
to watch a dancer express herself «without a disciplined technique. 


'The second superstition is that there can be a short cut to tech- 
nique. There cannot. This purely physical education is closely 
connected with growth and can only move at the same pace as 
physical development itself. In any case nothing would be gained 
by acceleration, even werg it possible, since artistry when it comes 
only comes with maturity. 


A third superstition follows and that is that every member of a 
ballet company is a ballerina and an artist. ‘The truth is that nine- 
tenths of the dancers are artisans doing as good a technical job as 
the typist or the hospital nurse, while the ballerina is so rare that 
each generation produces but two or three. A ballet company can 
exist without a ballerina but a ballerina cannot exist without a 
company. ; 

Tt is impossible to have worked with Ninette de Valois and not to 
view ballet training in a realistic manner. The very essence of her 
success is her artistry, integrity, her long term vision and her com- 
plete freedom from sentimentality. I have only known two people 
in the ballet world to whom I would dare to apply the term genius, 
and by that I mean, of course, a genius within the metier, Serge 
Diaghileff and Ninette de Valois. De Valois could not have existed 
without Diaghileff—ballet itself would be dead—but de Valois’ task 
has been in a way the more difficult. She has had to create a national 
tradition, in order to do this she has had to overcome the British 
prejudice against British performers, and she has had to build a 
highly complex machine. The solid foundation of that machine, 
the one thing that can secure the tradition is a school. It is the 
school that has given Fonteyn, Helpmann, Grey, Somes and the 
others that we applaud. And now for the past four years the’school 
has become educational, ruling out the inevitable conflict between 
education and vocation. 


I do not believe in the early vocational training, but ig ballet this 
is inevitable for the physical reasons already mentioned. Therefore 
it follows that such training should only be for the very few, care- 
fully selected physical specimens, and that it should continue only 
just so long as the pupil shows promise. Also the educational pro- 
gramme must never be sacrificed to the vocational. This in practice 
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is easy, since dancing is substituted for the usual games and gym, 
allowing for a full time table. It would, however, be far easier if 
parents were always eager to collaborate and to view the matter 
with realism. The pupils are not ‘stage children’ or prodigies, but 
ordinary school children with a certain gift that may be developed 
through work and allow them to appear on the stage as dancers. 
If, by a stroke of hard luck, they do not succeed then they must not 
be considered failures at the age of sixteen. They have had their 
normal grammar school education and they are in the same position 
as the ordinary child. 


So far I have written of dancers in the feminine. But our ballet 
is in urgent need of boys. Here again a realistic outlook is essential. 
We need the tough athletic boy and not the mother's daxling. We 
must distinguish between masculine grace and effeminacy. .Bradman 
and Joe Louis are graceful, so are the Cossack dancers and the High- 
landers. The solitary male in Les Sylphides must be graceful and 
masculine, otherwise he fails completely in his role; that of acting 
as a contrast. Romanticism does not mean effeminacy; the frilled 
long-haired D'Artagnan was essentially a male. 


Finally, those who train the ballet dancers of the future must be 
completely honest with themselves; their task like that of all other 
educationists consists in turning out happy and well integrated 
citizens able to succeed in their chosen profession. If a dance teacher 
says that he is deliberately aiming to produce a ballerina or even 
an artist, that is humbug or self-deception. His only honest aim 
can be to produce a high average and when he comes across ex- 
ceptional talent—how rare that is—to recognise it and to develop 
it to the best of his ability. 
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THE PLAYS OF CHRISTOPHER FRY 


; J. C. TREWIN 


2: 


peared on a programme at the Saville Theatre, London, as 

author of lyrics and music for a frivolous piece called She 

Shall Have Music—nmow long buried in the files. In one way, 
it was a prophetic title. Christopher Fry has brought back to the 
modern stage the melody of the spoken word: he has re-established 
the verse play in the commercial theatre, and his work has. proved 
to people who had been a little timorous, a little doubtful, that 
after all they can use their ears; that it is reasonable to hear a play 
as well as to see it. 


| es years ago, in 1935, the name of Christopher Fry ap- 


Fry holds, I imagine, that too much has been made of his purely 
verbal gift. He may consider that critics misrepresent him when, 
listening for the sounds, they let the sense take care of itself. But it 
is a natural reaction. Few writers in recent years, with the inevitable 
exception of Sean O'Casey, have allowed the words to flow and have 
made fifty serve where most dramatists would do with five. No one, 
certainly, has been more prodigal than Fry with metaphor and 
simile. It is a coincidence—or it may not be—that his success in 
the theatre comes at a time when the thin, pallid naturalistic per- 
formance, the understated "throw-away" method, is losing favour. 
It is no longer regarded as an offence to act, to hit out, to strike the 
back of the gallery. One day (though not yet), if we are lucky, we 
may find that the ugly, knowing, nudging word “ham” is obsolete. 
With the new-found freedom in acting, there is a new freedom in 
dramatic speech, the expression of a longing to escape from curt 
snip-snap, from woolly abstraction, from the gritty nothings of the 
conventional theatre, and to find again words that gleam and ring. 


This may be dangerous. It may lead to plays that are nothing but 
sound-patterns and must thus be shot at by both the cerebral ob- 
servers, the March-of-Intellect Boys (the term, oddly modern, is 
Southey’s), and by the simple playgoer who asks first of all—and 
really, why not?—for a good story. Possibly Christopher Fry may 
soon be the man to check our doubts and to fill every need. At 
present he cannot satisfy all of the people all of the time, but he will 
develop the power, and, most blessedly, he has a sense of humour. 
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It is something that few verse dramatists of our day have owned— 
and never in the brimming measure of Christopher Fry. 


He is forty-two, a Bristol man, a former schoolmaster, actor, 
lecturer, and producer. His first play of any note was an experiment 
in the Eliot manner, The Boy With a Cart, about St. Cuthman, 
the patron saint of Sussex, who (oddly, I have always thought) took 
his mother in a handcart from Cornwall to Steyning. The village 
actors of Coleman's Hatch in Sussex performed tlle play in 1938. 
More than eleven years later, in the spring of 1950, professional 
actors—under John Gielgud's direction—were staging it at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith. It proved then tobe a gentle, unsubstantial 
piece with few of Fry's verbal graces, a good play for a village 
occasion but not one likely to be remembered. During the next ten 
years, interrupted by war service, he wrote two pageant-plays and his 
Old Testament drama, The Firstborn. It was not until the spring 
of 1946, when 4 Phoenix Too Frequent had its first production in 
a double bill at the Mercury Theatre, that people began to talk of 
Fry. “The story," he said of the Phoenix, "was got from Jeremy 
Taylor who had it from Petronius." And the title? That comes 
“from Robert Burton quoting Martial.” Fry is determined to have 
his fun. The comedy itself remains one of the most diverting and 
least expected in modern English drama. New York has rejected it 
out of hand, but then the writing has hardly a Broadway tang. There 
is no glossy $vise-cracking here, none of the easy theatrical jabs of, 
say, a Lonsdale. The piece is written in verse, there are three charac- 
ters only, and the action—which occupies about an hour—passes in 
the tomb of Virgilius near Ephesus. Not long before its production 
there had been an indifferent verse play called This Way to the 
Tomb! Fry, taking us within the tomb, showed what a cheerful 
place it could be. 


Throughout the Phoenix, as he has explained since, he makes 
much capital from comic bathos “following the flickers of poetry.” 
He refuses to be doleful; he detests the pompaus, the moaning-pro- 
found, pretentiousness for its own sake. It is a temptation to quote 
far too much from the Phoenix in which Fry has so delightedly ex- 
ploited the humours of incongruity. Perhaps two or three quotations 
are permissible, but it-should be explained first that the play -is 
about the Ephesian, Dynamene, widow of “a coming man untimely 
gone.” After deciding to die of grief (with maid in attendance), 
quietly inurn'd in her husband's tomb, she is quite ready to bé per- 
suaded by a voluble soldier to become a wife again. Here are some 
of the lines: first, Dynamene's 
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What a mad blacksmith creation is 
Who blows his furnace until the stars fly upward 
And iron Time is hot and politicians glow 
And bulbs and roots sizzle into hyacinth 
And orchis, and the sand puts out the lion, 
Roaring yellow, and oceans bud with porpoises, 
Blenny, tunny, and the almost unexisting 
Blindfish, 


(That is a typical Fry catalogue). Then the centurion’s 


And the wortd is a good creature again. 
I'd begun to see it as mildew, verdigris, 
Rust, woodrot, or as though the sky had uttered 
An oval twirling blasphemy with occasional vistas 
In country districts 


And last, so characteristic of Fry’s method: 


Tegeus: 


I felt us to be alone; 
Here in a grave, separate from any life, 
I and the only one of beauty, the only 
Persuasive key to all my senses, 
In spite of my having lain day after day 
And pored upon the sepals, corolla, stamen and bracts 
Of the yellow bog-iris. Then my body ventured 
A step towards interrupting your perfection of purpose 
And my own renewed faith in human nature. 
Would you have believed that possible? 


Dynamene: 
I have never 
Been greatly moved by the yellow hog-iris. 


We can judge from this something of Fry’s wit and his kingfisher- 
flash of phrase. Both of these qualities were visible again in the 
full-length comedy, The Lady’s Not For Burning, when it was per- 
formed at the Arts Theatre Club in the spring of 1948. Fry had done 
some producing at the Arts; I have always suspected him of having 
interpolated a line in a revival of The Circle of Chalk: “I am like 
a cushion upon which Life has lately been sitting.” 

After The Lady, and not for the last time, Fry found himself 
troubled by the critics. It would seem that some of them did not, 
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listen to what they heard. Instead of analysing the speeches, they 

' orated at large about “eloquent folk who do not grow in the mind 
for the simple reason that all of them talk alike." Or they would 
suggest that though Fry had all the words, he could not find the 
deeds to match them. 


'The critics were not to be blamed. No man is less a niggard of 
his speech than Fry. In The Lady he bas an Elizabethan splendour 
' of phrase, and the dialogue is so closely-textured, that, in perfor- 
mance, it is next to impossible to appreciate it all at a single 
hearing. Afterwards one can talk about it with the text as a crib; 
but often, in the theatre, one is conscioys only of a tide of sound, 
a beauty that has not been vouchsafed for some years. In effect, 
the play's fable (its setting is approximately medixval) is about a 
man who wants to be hanged and a woman, accused of supernatural 
soliciting, who does not want to be burned. In a modest preface 
to the printed text, Fry speaks of his play as one ‘‘of human intelli- 
gences in a dance together... The comedy is a climate, of damp 
and dry, of spirit and matter, playing April with each other, and 
the climate is the comedy." There we are. On that spring night at 
the Arts several characters were born who could count upon en- 
durance in the theatre, not merely Mendip the soldier, and Jennet 
Jourdemayne who is not a witch, but also the Chaplain (“as sweet 
and as uncertain as church-bells on a windy day"): ; 


I know I am not 
A practical person: legal matters and 
so forth 
Are Greek to me, except. of course, 
That I understand Greek 


And then the girl Alizon, whose speech within the first five minutes 
of the play (it was spoken beautifully, I remember, by Daphne 
Slater at the Arts) is one of the most charming things in the text 
of The Lady: 


Coming in from the light, I am all out at the eyes. 

Such white doves were paddling in the sunshine 

And the trees were as bright as a shower, of broken glass. 
Ou» there, in the sparkling air, the sun and the rain 
Clash together like the cymbals clashing 

When David did his dance. I've an April blindness. 
You're hidden in a cloud of crimson catherine wheels. 


The play has a serious content, but the dialogue obscures it. It is as 
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if Fry were shining a light into our eyes. Playgoers left the Arts 
delighted with what they had heard—and wishing that they had 
been granted more of a plot. So much was enjoyable: the supple- 
ness of the verse, Fry's refusal to be pompous, to assume the singing 
robes with a flourish. Even so, some—though they knew it was 
ungrateful of them—could not help wishing for more purely 
theatrical thrust and awareness. 

‘In Thor, With Angels that summer, in the Chapter House of 
Canterbury Catlfedral, Fry offered a religious play set in a Jutish 
farmhouse in A.D. 596. Here is the clash of Christianity with 
paganism on the site of Canterbury, in the year that Augustine comes 
from Rome. A Jutish farmer is moved to the Christian faith; Spring 
soothes away Winter. Merlin, who intrudes surprisingly, talks of 
"the maze and cellarage of honey." ‘That is a perfect phrase for 
Christopher Fry's dialogue, particularly in such a speech as that of 
Merlin which summons both Augustine and the spring: 


Primrose and violet 
And all frail privileges of the early ground 
Gather like pilgrims in the aisles of the sun. 
A ship in full foliage rides in 
Over the February foam, and rests 
Upon Britain. 


Thor, generally, is for the study, not the stage. It grows with ac- 
quaintance. It is not a play for the immediate impact. 


Connoisseurs knew Fry by now. His name was not yet made with 
the publicatlarge. Then, in 1949, at the age of forty-one, he found 
himself. John Gielgud appeared as Thomas Mendip in The Lady 
at the Globe Theatre, and for nine months a modern verse drama 
ran in the West End of London, at the core of the commercial stage, 
in Shaftesbury Avenue itself. Fry had got the playgoer to listen. His 
fame at last was assured—doubly so when, in January 1950, Six 
Laurence Olivier opened his tenancy of the St. James’s with Fry's 
best full-length play to date: the comedy of Venus Observed. This 
is a play of autumn as The Lady is of spring. It is the tale of the 
Duke of Altair, amorist and astronomer, who, though he claims at 
first that he "can only close his eyes in a resignation of monogamy," 
is soon welcoming with pleasure the eternal Venus. Again the 
comedy is written, not merely flipped down upon the stage. On its 
first night at the St. James’s one sat (with Reedbeck) purring “as if 
the morning were a saucer of milk." Ivor Brown compared the 
play justly with another comedy of taffeta phrases, ee terms, and 
courtly fancies, Love's Labours Lost. i 
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Fry found that critics remembered his gold torrent of phrases, 
scribbled-on their programmes the line about an autumnal country- 
side “like a drowned angel lying in shallow water,” and.noted the 
speech of more than forty lines in which Perpetua, in a complex 
tune of her own contriving, asks why a sentence need ever end. Few 
marked the deeper beauty, the emotion, of the second act scene 
between Perpetua and the Duke in the Observatory. Fewer still saw 
what Fry had intended them to see: that Venus Observed was a play 
about loneliness and solitude. Once more Fry had been too generous, 
too elaborate: his text was filled with a mint of phrases: listeners | 
had little time to sift and simplify. 


We shall have many more plays from him. His cunning version 
of Anouilh's Ring Round: The Moon, produced with a matching 
skill by Peter Brook, has kept his name before the public. He is 
writing for Olivier on the theme of Henry the Second. We shall see 
how, in his later development, he gets people to realise that the 
fabric of his work' is stronger than they think, that his characters 
have more substance than they imagine. (Consider only Tegeus, 
Jennet, Altair, Reedbeck, and the butler who is an ex-lion-tamer). 
The words must always be there. We shall have music. And we 
must agree with Fry's publishers who say that his invaluable achieve- 
ment consists in "the long-needed reinstatement of the Comic Spirit 
in English poetic drama." Undeniably he would have much as- 
tonished the Victorian poet-dramatists who held that laughter in 
blank verse was like unseemly mirth during a church service. 
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HE achievement of the United States in poetry is undeniably 

paradoxical. This vast country, with its wide variety of 

landscape and human beings, has seldom found a truly 

national poet who speaks primarily of American experience 
from an American point of view. -It has given Edgar Allan Poe to 
Europe and T. S. Eliot to England, but in the nineteenth century 
its only great national poet was Walt Whitman. He indeed spoke 
for his country and devised an idiom suited to its tumultous energy. 
But magnificent though Whitman's achievement is, there is much 
in American experience that he does not touch. He was the poet 
of pioneers and explorers, of 1848 and the Civil War, but not of 
established American life, of the farms and villages which created 
the American people and gave to it some of its most notable 
characteristics. His more respectable and more respected contem- 
poraries in New England lacked his essentially American outlook. 
They put too much trust in European standards and models, and 
their work is American only in a limited sense. In Longfellow and 
Whittier, even in Emerson, we miss the local accent, the indigenous 
touch. In their desire to keep abreast of their time and to speak to 
the word, they fell too often into a standardised view of life which 
lacks colour and does not always carry conviction. The twentieth 
century has been more adventurous and more consciously American. 
If at times it has been too adventurous, it bas at least tried to speak 
of a world that it knows and to make the most of it. 

With the possible exception of Virginia, New England is the most 
individual region of the United States. With a history that goes 
back to the Pilgrim Fathers, with its old, if uneasy, connections with 
the British Isles, with its Puritan independence, with its peculiar 
dialect noted for its nasal inflections and its biblical turns of phrase, 
it has still in its coustry districts a homogeneity and an originality 
which can hardly be found elsewhere in the United States. Its white, 
wooden villages, with their array of rival church round a village . 
green, have a character unlike anything in the Middle West, with 
its interminable main streets and its devotion to corrugated iron. ` 
Outside the large towns New England is a country of hills and rivers, 
of agriculture and forestry. The configuration of the landscape, so 
unlike the endless plains between the Alleghanies and the Rockies, 
divides the country into natural sections, each of which has its 
peculiarities and local traditions. Here are a past and background 
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_and a richness of colour which we do not always associate with 

America. Such a society provides material for a special kind of 
poetry. It has those finer shades which come from long established 
habits and from local idiosyncrasies. ‘The Puritan tradition is even 
now not broken and still gives a pattern and a style to village life. 
Such conditions may well produce a poet, and in Robert Frost, 
New England has at last come into its own. Through him New 
Hampshire and Vermont and the outlying parts of Massachusetts 
have found a voice—a voice not of Boston and its ‘Brahmins but of 
the fields and the woods. 


Frost was actually born in California, but he came of New Eng- 
land stock and has spent most of his life in New England. To it 
he owes nearly all his subjects, and its marks are clear on everything 
that he writes. He speaks for it with special knowledge and special 
authority. Just because he is a New Englander, he was slow to start. 
Though he was born in 1875, he did not publish his first book of 
poems, 4 Boy's Will, until 1913, when he was thirty-eight years old, 
and even then he had not found his essential gifts or his really 
personal utterance. There is still something conventional and arti- 
ficial about most of these poems. The language is a little too careful, 
the tone too sweet, the music too tender, and too regular. But once 
or twice something unusual makes itself heard, and it is clear that 
Frost has begun to find his special gifts. For instance, in "In Hard- 
wood Groves" he does something which is entirely his own and . 
shows no desire to be "literary" or modish: 


'The same leaves over and over again! 
They fall from giving shade above 

'To make one texture of faded brown 
And fit the earth like a leather glove. 


Before the leaves can mount again 

To fill the trees with another shade, 

They must go down past things coming up, 
They must go down into the dark decayed. 


They must be pierced by flowers and put 
» Beneath the feet of dancing flowers. 

However it is in some other world 

I know that this is the way in ours. | 


This quiet little poem may not excite immediate attention, but it 
is new and unexpected. Among its more elegant and more fashion- 
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able companions it has its own little distinction and speaks with its 
own voice. l 


Before he could find himself Frost had to break through not only 
the poetical conventions of the time but the New England spirit 
which is cautious and critical and suspicions of the emotions. It is 
perhaps not too fanciful to think that he owed part of his liberation 
to a stay in England from 1912 to 1915. At this time, surprising 
though it may now seem, he was for most purposes a Georgian poet, 
the friend of Gordon Bottomley, Wilfred Gibson, Rupert Brooke, 
Lascelles Abercrombie, and Edward Thomas. In retrospect the 
Georgian poets look richer,in promise than in fulfilment, and today 
much of their work has a flatness which hardly justifies the hopes 
once held of them. But the Georgians, like the poets of the Nineties, 
were unfortunate in their destinies. Brooke and Thomas were cut off 
by war, and Abercrombie, in whom scholarship competed uneasily 
with creative gifts, died in his prime. Thomas was perhaps the most 

_gifted of the company, and his work still keeps its freshness. But 
the Georgian poet who has matured and found his real self is Frost. 
His first reputation was won in England, and his three years here 
helped him to understand more clearly the problems of style which 
confronted his generation. The Georgian idiom, practised by his 
friends, was deliberately quiet and flat; it sought to secure a poetry 
of ordinary life without any mystical or heroic gestures. Frost had 
the insight to see that this cautious ideal made greater demands than 
most of his friends realised. There is of course an authentic poetry 
of uneventful life, but it must have its own special vision and appro- 
priate style. It is not enough simply to eschew grand effects: it must 
produce other effects equally telling and persuasive. Frost’s special 
claim is that he has done this, that he has created a poetry of 
ordinary life in New England and given to it a charming and highly 
individual character. 


Frost found himself with North of Boston and Mountain Interval, 
and is still vigorous in his seventies. His poetry is concerned not 
merely with his owa corner of New England but, strictly and 
accurately, with what he actually knows of it. Since it deals in the 
first place not with fancies but with facts, it can fairly be called 
realistic. Its subjects are drawn from country life and often from its 
most familiar activities, and are presented with an experienced 
knowledge which proves that the poet is a true countryman. This 
realism is not a form of display but comes from a pleasuré in the 
manifold aspects of life in farms and fields. Frost dwells on details 
because he loves them and what they stand for, and likes to honour 
them with careful sketches of them. He builds his verses on a precise 
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observation of common things and common sights. So, when he finds 
a pile of slit wood lying neglected, he sees that there is something 
` peculiar about it: 


It was a cord of maple, cut and split 

And piled—and measured, four by four and eight. 
And not another like it could I see. j 

No runner trucks in this year's snow looped near it. 
And it was older sure than this year's cutting, 

Or even last year's or the year's before. 


In this there is a professional touch. Frost, who knows about cutting 
wood, sees that this wood-pile is unusual and demands careful inspec- 
tion. But what Frost feels is more than interest; it is more like 
mystery. The strange sight puzzles him. He wants to know what it 
means. 

Through his loving observation of otherwise unnoticed things 
Frost secures a special kind of success Just because he himself is 
engaged so deeply by what he sees, he makes others feel that even 
the most modest sight may have a special interest. By the mere act 
of noticing something and turning his mind to it he suddenly makes 
it vivid. Everyone knows the familiar sight of broken walls in the 
country, nor does it usually excite comment. Frost, however, has his 
own view of the matter: l 


Something there is that doesn’t love a wall, 
That sends the frozen ground-swell under it, 
And spills the upper boulders in the sun; 
And makes gaps even two can pass abreast. 


This is oņly the start for a poem which raises several original and 
pertinent questions and touches on several sides of life. But it is 
an'excellent start because it is solidly grounded in fact. Again, many 
poets have written about the spring, but Frost has his own contribu- 
tion to make in his precise account of April»weather: 


The sun was warm but the wind.was chill.. - 
You know how it is with an April day; 
e When the sun is out and the wind is still, 
You're one month on in the middle of May. 
But if you so much as dare to speak, 
A cloud comes over the sunlit arch, 
A wind comes off a frozeri peak, 
And you’re two months back in the middle of March. 


e 
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This is admirable, partly because the observation is so keen and 
sensitive, partly because it has more than observation. The poet not 
only notices the freakish moods of the sun but gives to each its 
exact quality and catches the whimsical atmosphere of such a day. 


This observation of real things is presented in a gentle and un- 
obtrusive style. Frost deals with familiar objects and does not try 
to pretend that they are essentially different from what they are to 
the common man. Frost may see more in them than others do, but 
they belong to the ordinary world and must not be presented in too 
grandiose a manner. This style may be a development of the 
language used by the Georgian poets, but it has more life and dis- 
tinction than its origins would suggest. It is never flat or dull, and 
its quiet air is the product of accomplished art. Frost sets his tone 
at this pitch because he is concerned with real things in the same way 
as other men are. But his language has many half-concealed virtues. 
It responds exactly to Frost’s moods; it is never lazy or verbose; its 
occasional flashes of conversational idiom are perfectly timed and 
produced with unerring tact: it has been severely pruned of literary 
echoes. Frost brings off his special effects because he operates with 
a style so natural and straightforward that even the slightest shock 
or surprise seems almost violent in his level tones. He fulfils Words- 
worth’s requirements for the language of poetry but without either 
Wordsworth’s reversions to a grand style or the sophisticated sim- 
plicity of such poems as “We are Seven". Frost writes as he speaks, 
with complete ease and felicity in the natural language of other men. 


This naturalness is guided by a sure sense of the value and force 
of words in relation to each other. In such a style any word which 
is at all unusual or unexpected has a redoubled power and draws 
the whole poem to itself. It may even overweight the poem and 
spoil its balance. How skilfully Frost avoids this danger can be seen 
from many places where he uses an unexpected word and makes it 
do its full work without asserting itself unduly. How well he 
describes, with affection and humour, a prize pullet: 

The roost is her extent of flight. 

Yet once she rises to the height, 

She shoulders with a wing so strong 

She makes the whole flock move along. . 


The night is setting into blow. 

It scours the windowpane with snow, 
But barely gets from him or her 

For comment a complacent chirr. 
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This is more adventurous and more stylish than is Frost’s wont, but 
the subject warrants it. The prize pullet demands a word or two out 
of the ordinary to guarantee its unusual merits. More often Frost 
uses a more subtle art and plans his emphasis so well that we hardly 
notice it. Take, for instance the poem “Acquainted with the Night”: 


I have been one acquainted with the night. 
I have walked out in rain—and back in rain, 
I have outwalked the furthest city light.* 


I have looked down the saddest city lane. 
I have passed by the watchman on his beat 
And dropped my eyes, unwilling to explain. 


, 


I have stood still and stopped the sound of feet 
When far away an interrupted cry 
Came over houses from another street. 


But not to call me back or say good-bye. 
And further still at an unearthly height 
One luminary clock against the sky 


Proclaimed the time was neither wrong nor right. 
Y have been one acquainted with the night. 


The charm of this poem Jargely depends on the slight heightening of 
tone in the phrase 'acquainted with the night’. Just because it is a 
little out of the ordinary, it carries a special burden, and its repitition 
both stresses the main idea of the poem and pulls the whole together. 
Frost uses these slight variations to secure surprise. Since he 
operates in a limited and largely familiar field, they cannot be very 
violent or impressive, but they give the delightful shock which comes 
from something seen and enjoyed for the first time. Frost likes to 
make discoveries, to start from some quite usual situation and then 
to find in it an unanticipated excitement or paradox or pathos. He 
is clever at finding such situations. He knows that they need not 
be very impressivé, nor does he wish to make them so. He sees their 
charm and presents it on its merits. In this poetry the slightest 
change of direction, the smallest variation of tone, may produce 
surprise chough, as in "Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening": 


Whose woods these are I think I know. 
His house is in the village though; 

He will not see me stopping here 

To watch his woods fill up with snow. 
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My little horse must think it queer 
To stop without a farmhouse near 
Between the woods and frozen lake 
The darkest evening of the year. 


He gives his harness bells a shake 
To ask if there is some mistake. 
The only other sound’s the sweep 
Of easy wind and downy flake. 


The woods are „lovely, dark and deep. 
But I have promises to keep, 

And miles to go before I sleep, 

And miles to go before I sleep. 


The last verse is a complete surprise. Most of the poem is taken up 
with a situation which has its own charm, but this becomes much 
more interesting because it is the prelude to something else which is 
the more mysterious because very little is said about it. Frost marks 
this change in his subject with a slight change of technique in the 
last verse, where a single rhyme and the repetition of the last line 
show that something important is afoot. 


The countryside offers two main subjects for poetry, human beings 
and natural things. Each has its appeal for Frost, and he has devised 
appropriate techniques for them. While his human beings tend to 
inspire him to narrative, natural things and events make him burst 
into song. The division is not absolute, but it shows the difference 
of his approach to the two classes of subjects. The small dramas 
of human beings excite quieter and more intellectual reactions than 
do nature's charming vagaries. Since a narrative appeals in the first 
place through the events of which it tells and must give pride of 
place to these, Frost uses a means which allows a story to go its own 
way and win interest for its own sake. He usually employs a straight- 
forward blank verse which suits his easy manner without giving any 
sense of disparity between language and metre such as we some- 
times find in Tennyson’s more domestic idylls. Not only do Frost's 
characters speak in their living idiom, but he himself sometimes drops 
into it, as suits one who is almost an actor in the events which he 
describes. His narratives have a quiet air of reminiscence and the 

solid strength which comes from their author’s long acquaintance 
with their world. Frost’s realistic observation is always present and 
not only provides a setting but seems sometimes to explain why 
people act as they do. These country men and women are children 
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of their physical settings, and many of their actions are a response to 
some challenge from nature. They too are natural things, governed 
by obscure but not entirely inscrutable laws, and at times Frost lifts 
the veil and uncovers the springs of their behaviour. 


Frost likes to linger on the beginning of a story and build up a 
background for what is coming. By this means he makes everything 
more natural and more convincing and enhances the crisis when it 
appears. For instance, the strange poem “A Hundred Collars" begins 
with a man having to spend a night in a hotel where the only spare. 
bed is in a room already occupied by another man. The reception at 
the hotel, the visitor's position and intérests, the look of the bed- 
room are all sketched deftly, but only to prepare our curiosity. 
Frost's.real subject is the strange character of the other man, his 
suspicions, his vanity, his roughness. He is ashamed of his great size 
and yet defiant about it, and the proof comes when he explains to 
the visitor that he has at home a hundred collars which are too small 
for him and which he offers as a gift. It is a bizarre little episode, 
and yet full of humanity and tenderness. The fat man gains in 
interest with each word that he speaks until his mixture of arrogance 
and pathos dominates the poem. Again "Blueberries" begins as a 
poem about blueberries. Frost describes them as they appear to 
some people who think that they have found a wonderful crop of 
them and begin to pick them. But this is introductory. The main 
theme is a family whose members have the cunning duplicity of 
peasants and use all sorts of tricks to save the best blueberries from . 
being gathered by anyone but themselves. Frost begins with what 
seems to be a poem about nature but soon introduces a playful, way- 
ward, human element. The family is as inexplicable as the woods 
and wild places where it gets its living, and: nature and man come 
together in it. 


In Frost's narratives there is always a central point, a theme which 
appeals by its unexpected character, though it may not be at all 
sensational. Frost likes the odd, the unforeseen, the paradoxical, 
but he is quite content that it should be found in small ways and on 
a small scale. Yet he succeeds in making his subjects significant and 
in relating them to fundamental issues of human life. Behind the 
vivid special cases we can see universal rules at work and know that 
even the oddest behaviour rises from something fundamental in man. 
For instance, in “The Code" Frost illustrates how countrymen have 
their own kind of honour and feel insulted when they are told how 
to do something of which they are perfectly capable. In this case 
a farmer goes too far with one of his hands and patronises him 
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when he makes a hayrick. The hand takes his revenge by smothering 
the farmer with hay in the barn and leaving him under an enormous 
pile, not caring what happens to him. The farmer emerges, but is 
next.seen not in the barn picking peas in the garden, and the tale 
ends with a neat little crisis: 


"Weren't you relieved to find he wasn't dead?" 


"Nol and yet I don't know—it's hard to say. 
I went about to kill him fair enough." 


"You took an awkward way. Did he discharge you?" 
"Discharge me? No! He knew I did just right." 


That is all. The question of honour is settled, and the drama which 
turns on it reaches an appropriate conclusion in the farmer's tacit 
admission that he has offended against the proprieties of his pro- 
fession. 


This is not to say that Frost avoids exciting and mysterious 
themes. More than once he assays them. The country has its full 
share of secrets and horrors and Frost makes a proper use of them. 
“The Death of the Hired Man" is a humble tragedy of a farm- 
worker who is of very little use since he always leaves the farm at 
the busiest time or tries to cajole the farmer with boasts and promises 
which he cannot fulfil. Yet he has his own pathos, because he has 
no home other than the farm, and, despite his poor efforts to better 
himself, he always comes back to it. Now he comes back for the last 
time, and, as the farmer's wife sees, he is dying. The farmer resents 
his presence and refuses to believe that anything is wrong with him, 
and anyhow why cannot he go to his brother who is quite well off? 
The wife feels differently and understands the situation, as she says 
to her husband: ° 


“Warren,” she said, “he has come home to die; 
You needn't be afraid he'll leave you this time.” 


The husband resists the appeal to his sympathy, feels that anyhow 
he has done enough, and that anyhow the whole thing is a nuisance. 
Then he goes to look for the man and comes back quietly to say. 
. that he is dead. The poem is about the pathos of men who have no 
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roots and no ties and no firm grip on life. Despite his defects and 
lack of character the hired man has his own minor tragedy, which 
emerges through the quite different views which the husband and 
wife take of him. 


Things more sinister than this can happen in New England, and 
in “The Vanishing Red” Frost touches on one aspect of a large 
question, the disappearance of the indigenous Americans from 
eastern America. The last red man in Action is employed by a 
miller. After a short introduction which describes the miller’s 
peculiar laugh, Frost tells a brutal story: 


Some gutteral exclamation of surprise 

'The.Red man gave in poking about the mill 

Over the big thumping shuffling mill-stone 

Disgusted the Miller physically as coming 

From one who had no right to be heard from. 
“Come, John,” he said, “you want to see the wheel.pit?” 


He took him down below a cramping rafter, ^ 
And showed him, through a manhole in the floor, 
The water in desperate straits like frantic fish, 
Salmon and sturgeon, lashing their tails. 

- Then he shut down the trap door with a ring in it 
That jangled even above the general noise, 
And came upstairs alone—and gave that laugh, 
And said something to a man with a meal-sack 
That the man with a meal-sack did not catch—then. 
Oh, yes, he showed John the wheel pit all right. 


The concise, ugly story, with its theme of the miller’s laugh, catches 
not only the horror of the situation but the whole attitude of men 
like the miller for whom a coloured man is not'a human being and 
not expected to show signs of human feelings. The water, which 
makes a momentary appearance, reflects the miller’s ruthless 
character. Man and nature conspire against the helpless Indian. 


New England has its traditions of witches and witchcraft, of which 
memories and more than memories still linger in the villages. In 
“The Witch of Coos” Frost touches on the subject. A mother and 
son whom he meets on a farm behind the mountains, talk freely to 
him. The son is proud of the mother, who, he claims, can do some 
unusual things: 
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Mother can make a common table rear 
And kick with two legs like an army mule. 


The mother is more reticent and claims no great powers for herself. 
She admits that she has spoken with spirits, but she is not very proud 
of it and thinks “there’s something the dead are keeping back”. But, 
none the less, she has her tale to tell. In her attic is a skeleton behind 
a nailed door. It is that of a man whom her husband killed when 
he tried to lay hands on her. In the night it can be heard in the 
attic trying to get back to the cellar where it came from. Then the 
story comes. The son, who was a baby at the time, gives his account ` 
of what happened: 


It left the cellar forty years ago 

And carried itself like a pile of dishes 

Up one flight from the cellar to the kitchen, 

Another from the kitchen to the bedroom, 

Another from the bedroom to the attic, 

Right past both father and mother and neither stopped it. 


‘The mother confirms the story and adds other details, how she saw 
the creature coming upstairs, knocked its finger off when it ap- 
proached her, and with her husband trapped it in the attic and 
locked it in. She used to keep the finger-bone in her button-box, 
and, though she cannot at the moment find it, her word is not dis- 
puted. It is all circumstantial and convincing, and its reality is 
the greater because we hear no more than what the mother and son 
themselves believe. It is not clear that the mother is in any sense a 
witch. Beyond the mountains such things are quite plausible, and 
there Frost leaves it. 


Frost’s lyrical poetry is a different kind of art from these stories. 
It has the same loving observation and the same quiet surprises; 
but it has other qualifies outside the scope of story-telling. It is in 
the first place the poetry of Frost’s intimate acquaintance with the 
country. In its traditional activities he finds much that is new and 
enchanting, and this gives a specia] quality to his record of it. While 
he carries out the hum-drum duties of farm life, he notices all 
manner of small things and so gives himself up to his tasks that every- 
thing in them has a special vividness. When hé gathers leaves, he 
knows how difficult and absurd a business it is, how he always seems 
to frustrate his own efforts, but just because of this he has something 
new to say: 
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I may load and unload 
Again and again 

Till I fill the whole shed, 
And what have I then? 


Next to nothing for weight; 

And since they grew duller 

From contact with the earth, . 
Next to nothing for colour. 


Next to nothing for use. : 
But a crop is a crop, 

And who’s to say where 

"The harvest shall stop? 


The same absorption in a job gives its charm to "After Apple- 
Picking", in which Frost feels sleepy after long hours of work and 
tells of his sensations and dreams: 


Magnified apples appear and disappear 
Stem end and blossom end, 

And every fleck of russet showing clear. 
My instep arch not only keeps the ache, . 

I feel the ladder sway as the boughs bend. 
And I keep hearing from the cellar bin 
The rumbling sound 

Of load on load of apples coming in. 


This is more than a precise account of sensations: it shows the 
strong hold which apple-picking has on the poet, and the charm 
which it has laid on him. 


Frost’s observation is always accompanied by delight in what he 
sees. He asks no great rewards from nature because it has more than 
enough to offer. The small surprises of country life are an endless 
source of pleasure to him. He sees'a runaway colt on a mountain 
pasture. It shies away from him: 


* 
4 


And now he comes again with a clatter of stone, 
And mounts the wall again with whited eyes 
And all his tail that isn't hair up straight. 

He shudders his coat as if to throw off flies. 
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He sees the countryside covered with snow and thinks of the time 
when it will thaw: 


Nothing will be left white but here a birch 
And there a clump of houses with a church. 


He knows that an orchard must be kept cool and is less likely to 
suffer from frost, than from heat, and he thinks of his own orchard 
at the end of the farm, wondering whether rabbit and mouse will 
nibble it: 


I wish I could promise to lic in the night 
And think of an orchard’s arboreal plight 
When slowly (and nobody comes with a light) 
Its heart sinks lower under the sod. 

But something has to be left to God. 


s 


He is enthralled by the strange behaviour of a cow in apple-time, 
when she abandons her habitual decorum and frisks about in the 
most unsuitable manner: 


Something inspires the only cow of late 

To make no more of a wall than an open gate, 
And think no more of wall-builders than fools. 
Her face is flecked with pomace, and she drools 
A cyder syrup. Having tasted fruit, 

She scorns a pasture withering to the root. 

She runs from tree to tree where lie and sweeten 
The windfalls spiked with stubble and worm-eaten. 
She leaves them bitten when she has to fly. 

She bellows on a knoll against the sky. 

Her udder shrivels and the milk goes dry. : 


The foundation of Frost’s lyrical poetry is his pleasure in such 
occasions as this. They delight and surprise him and so engage his 
attention that he has to put them into verse. 


Frost is much more than a recorder of what he sees. «His visual 
powers are clear and exact, but they start other forces working in 
him and take him beyond description. In particular they evoke a 
special kind of fancy. A thing seen suggests something else, and 
Frost uses this second thing to bring out hidden qualities of the 
first, to make them clearer and to show what they mean. His fancy 
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forms vivid pictures and no doubt owes much to sensations stored 
and matured in his memory. Some sight may so excite him that for 
the moment he believes it to be something else. This is not make- 
believe or even a momentary suspension of unbelief. It is real belief 
which transforms phenomena not usually associated with them. 
Frost seems to have had this faculty in childhood. In San Francisco, 
with its famous Golden Gate and its glittering atmosphere he heard 
tales of gold and told what these meant to him: 


Dust always blowing about the town, 
Except when the sea-fog laid jt down, 
And I was one of the children told 
Some of the blowing dust was gold. 


All the dust the wind blew high 
Appeared like gold in the sunset sky, 
But I was one of the children told 
Some of the dust was really gold. 


Such was the life in the Golden Gate; 
Gold dust all we drank and ate, 
And I was one of the children told, 
“We all must eat our peck of gold.” 


This is of course a fancy, but a fancy based not only on a child’s 
belief but on a real insight into actual conditions and an imaginative 
delight in them. This gift plays a large part in Frost’s poetry and 
is responsible for some of its most striking qualities. 


This fancy displays itself through the usual instruments of image 
and simile and always reflects Frost’s discriminating insight. But it 
does more. Whole poems owe their success to it, because it provides 
them with just the moment that really counts, with the sudden thrill 
for which Frost prepares the way with sensitiye care. For instance, 
in "Evening in a Sugar Orchard” he tells of the fire being stoked in 
the sugar-house and the sparks that fly from the chimney into the 
night. The climax comes with precision and truth. Not too much 
is made of,it, but what happens is charming enough: 


The sparks made no attempt to be the moon, 
They were content to figure in the trees 

As Leo; Orion and the Pleiades. 

And that was what the boughs were full of soon. 
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For the moment the sparks are really stars and fit easily into the 
sky. Again, in "Blue-Butterfly Day" Frost tells of a day in early 
spring when the flowers are not yet out but Ic blue-butterflies are 
in the air: 


It is blue-butterfly day here in spring. 
And with these sky-flakes down in flurry on flurry 
'There'is more unmixed colour on the wing 
Than flowers will show for days unless they hurry. 
s i 
But these are flowers that fly and all but sing: 
And now from having ridden out desire 
They lie closed over in the wind and cling 
Where wheels have freshly sliced the April mire. 


For a moment the butterflies have more than a semblance to flowers: 
Frost ‘identifies them with flowers since, as they rest on the wheel- 
tracks, they do exactly what flowers do 


This fancy is often tempered by something which can only be 
called wit. Just as the English Metaphysicals develop an image and 
pursue its implications so boldly that it becomes almost amusing, so 
too does Frost. The amusement which he gives is at one with his 
imaginative effect. We enjoy the play of fancy just because it is 
play. Sometimes it performs a special task when Frost's subject is a 
paradox which amuses him for its oddity. Then his wit follows the 
movement of his thought and leads him to a conclusion which is 
delightfully absurd but in its own way true. So in "A Disused 
Graveyard" Frost sketches the strange character of a neglected, decay- 
ing graveyard and the impression which it makes: 


The living*come with grassy tread 
To read the gravestones on the hill; 
The graveyard draws the living: still, 
But never any more the dead. 


The verses in it say and say: 
“The ones who living come to-day 
To read the stones and go away 
Tomorrow dead will come to stay. 


2» 
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So sure of death the marbles rhyme. 
You can't help marking all the time 
How no one dead will seem to come. 
What is it men are shrinking from? 


It would be easy to be clever 

And tell the stones: Men hate to die 
And have stopped dying now forever. | 
I think they would believe the lie. 


This is imaginative wit. The idea of cheating the graveyard is a 
fancy, but it is also true to what the poet feels. It rises naturally 
from a situation in which the common order of things is reversed, 
and it falls appropriately into a gay paradox like this. 


Frost's wit sometimes works in a different way and serves a some- 
what different purpose. When for a moment he identifies one thing 
with another, his imagination takes hold of him and imposes its 
control on his thoughts, but he still refuses to accept the identifica- 
tion, without wholly disliking it or thinking it all wrong. From 
such little conflicts a different kind of wit arises, a wit which asserts 
common sense and in so doing none the less adds to the poetry a 
breath of truth and even of irony. This is what happens in “Fireflies 
in the Garden": 


Here come real stars to fil] the upper skies, 
And here on earth come emulating flies, 
That though they never equal stars in size, 
(And they were never really stars at heart) 
Achieve at times a very star-like start. 
Only of course they can't sustain the part. 


'This apparently artless and sensible little poem is conceived with 
considerable skill. The fireflies are like stars, and yet not like them. 
The comparison must not be pushed too far.* It is quite legitimate 
to indulge it up to a point, but after that it breaks down. Frost sees 
this and goes as far as he should, but then pulls up with a deft stroke ' 
of wit. 


Frost's wit stretches to wider fields of speculation and indeed to 
metaphysics. The danger of such poetry is that it is usually too 
abstract and too dull. It demands an effort of analytical or specula- 
tive thought which deadens the free and sprightly play of fancy. 
Frost is a serious thinker, but he knows how to manage his thought 
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and does not allow it to dry up the springs of song. He will pick 
up some theme, turn it over in his mind, refine and distil it, and then 
present it from a purely imaginative angle. lor instance, the 
spectacle of the starry skies is an old theme both for philosophers 
and for poets, and ‘it is easy to draw the moral that they make man 
feel his abysmal insignificance before them. Frost does not accept 
this view, but finds that the starry skies cheer and comfort. He does 
not argue the pgint, but gives it a brief and imaginative form in 
“Canis Major”: 


The great Overdog, 
That heavenly beast 
With a star in one eye 
Gives a leap in the east. 


He dances upright 

All the way to the west 
And never once drops 
On his forefeet to rest. 


I'm a poor underdog, 

But to-night I will bark 

With the great Overdog 

That romps through the dark. 


Frost quietly reverses the conventional view and secures his end 
with a brilliant trope. He takes the constellation at its name’s worth 
and builds his fancy on it, but the fancy, however gay and reckless, 
rises from human feelings and gives a new emphasis and clarity to 
them. 


Frost is in fact a philosopher, not in any broad or majestic sense, 
but homely and wise and penetrating. He observes life and deduces 
lessons from it, but he does not try to be solemn or impressive. His 
maxims have an unobtrusive place in his poetry, and yet are full of 
wisdom, like l 


We love the things we love for what they are, 
or e 
eed Home is the place where, when you have to go there, 
They have to take you in, 
or : 
X ` _ Earth's the right place for love: 
7757 I don’t know where it's likely to be better. ` 
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Frost can do better than this. He can so absorb an idea that it 
becomes part of his imaginative experience and calls for expression 
in a concrete form,.so that a-single example, vividly presented, con- 
tains lessons of much wider import. This is what happens in “A 
Minor Bird”: ves 


I have wished a bird would fly away, 
And not sing by my house all day; 


Have clapped my hands at him from the door 
When it seemed as if I could bear no more. 


The fault must partly have been in me. 
The bird was not to blame for his key. 


And of course there must be something wrong 
In wanting to silence any song. 


Here the universal lesson is perfectly fused with the individual case. 
'The poem is almost a parable, but it is none the less a poem because 
it is so keenly felt and so true to experience. Though Frost avoids 
any showy speculative effects, we are justified in reading much into 
his poetry which he does not state explicitly but merely hints at. 
His poems often touch on wide issues, but so modestly that at first 
we do not appreciate their full import. 


Frost is for many reasons an unusual figure in the contemporary 
scene. He has hardly been touched by the modern desire to make 
poetry as intense and as suggestive as possible. His gifts are different. 
He is quite happy not to hint but to describe, to present not complex 
states of mind but simple emotions and moments of vivid insight 
into ordinary things. For his own ends he has evolved a truly ade- 
quate technique which secures those quiet and yet delightful effects 
which are his domain. He is fortunate in having New England 
behind him; for it gives to his work a background and a unity of 
character which are lacking to many more travelled and more cos- 
mopolitan poets. But New England too is fortunate in having 
found an authentic voice in Frost. Perhaps this rural world of which 
he speaks with such love and knowledge will decay. The trees are 
already growing again in the clearings which the old colonists made, 
and ruinous farm-houses, deserted by men who have gone to richer 
pastures in the West, are the haunt of wild animals. Frost has 
caught the spirit of this world while it is still alive. He shows no 
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sign of melancholy or fear of decay. This world is good enough for 
him. He knows its faults and its failures, but he trusts in the wisdom 
of men and wishes them to be happy, as he says in "The Investment": 


Over back where they speak of life as staying 
(You couldn’t call it living, for it ain’t) 

There was an old, old house, renewed with paint, 
And in it a piano loudly playing. 


Out in the ploughed ground in the cold a digger, 
Among unearthed potatoes standing still, 

Was counting winter dinners, one a hill, 

With half an ear to the piano's vigour. 


All that piano and new paint out there, 
Was it some money suddenly come into? 
Or some extravagance young love had been to? 
Or old love on an impulse not to care— 


Not to sink under being man and wife, 
But get some colour and music out of life. 


That, precisely, is what Frost has done. 





A NOTE ON THE RECORDING 
OF POETRY PATRIC DICKINSON 


E are now accustomed to the voices which supply us with 

information. Broadcasting and the Newsreel have given 

us à new professional class trained in speech-production. 

However much we may complain about ‘southern’, ‘Ox- 
ford' or 'Standard' English accents, we accept their vowel sounds 
as the norm against which to measure the aberration of the un- 
. trained Station or Sportsground announcer. The twentieth century, 
for the first time since the invention of printing, has again become 
aware of its voice. ‘The town crier or canvasser tours in his ampli- 
fier van, the nation-crier sits at the nine o’clock microphone. 


But the voices which give pleasure have also come into their own. 
Recording preserves the voices of the great singers and musicians— 
we are able to listen to their performances over and over again, but 
once we know that our fren is nao stendang et pletfarm fwar we 
need never listen again. We take the competence of the news-reader 
as read; but a fluff, a slip, a false intonation on a gramophone record 
becomes by repetition intolerable. 


Recording aims at an almost superhuman perfection, which "live" 
performance need not aim at. It must be word., syllable-, vowel- 
perfect, yet it must retain its artistic vitality, and not bécome a 
strained mechanical process in which interpretation is sacrificed to 
accuracy. Apart from study and previous rehearsal, it may take 
three hours to record eight minutes of poetry. 


. It is only during the last few years that the speaking aloud of 
poetry, at the microphone or on the platform, has again taken any 
place at all in the nation's æsthetic life. It is therefore still largely 
an empiric art: nobody can lay down absolute rules for the speaking 
of poetry as they can, so to speak, for the singing of lieder. Every- 
body however is agreed in disliking what is called the Poetry Voice, 
and in declaring that poetry should be spoken "naturally". The 
mangling of vowel-sounds is, however, fairly easily detectable. The 
Poetry Voice is that voice which is over-conscious of itself as an 
instrument (contralto women are said to be the worst offenders); 
which is vibrant with superficial emotion; and which over-elocutes. 
But you cannot listen carefully to the natural talk of natural people 
without noticing how blurred, slipshod, and lazy their production 
of words can be. Poetry is a precise art, as music is. We know how 
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painful it is to the sensitive ear to hear a'singer singing sharp or flat. 
Is it not equally painful to hear poetry spoken sharp or flat. To the 
sensitive ear: for a certain training in appreciation is essential in 
listening to poetry, as it is to music. This is a point which many 
people miss because musical notes are more mysterious than words, 
and because there is no canon of criticism for the interpretation of 
poetry as there is for music. 


The good poetry speaker is likely to have had speech training, for 
he needs a properly tuned first-class instrument; and to possess one 
without training is exceedingly rare. But thereafter he must use 
that instrument solely for the interpretation of the poem, never as 
a means of giving a virtuoso performance—he must leave out his 
own personality as far as possible. Since poetry often conveys deep 
emotion this is intensely difficult. To speak a poem perfectly natur- 
ally—that is, to let the poem speak itself, requires great art and 
self-discipline, for perfect tone and sense of rhythm without any 
personality is as unsatisfactory as with too much. A residuum there 
must be, and I believe that it must be the speaker's own personal 
sense of rhythm and that only. By rhythm I do not mean an obvious 
mechanical beat, but that subtle and secret rhythm which is the 
heart of personality. It is this ability to respond to the under- 
rhythms of the poet which distinguishes the first-class from the good 
competent speaker. 


Actors and actress are most likely to have these qualities, and 
where they recognise that speaking poetry is a quite separate accom- 
plishment allied to, but opposite from acting, they make first-class 
speakers. Once acting sets in the poem is destroyed. "The Poetry 
Voice is a piece of really "ham" vocal acting. 


Poets themselves may be able to speak poetry—they must learn to 
speak, like anyone else, who wants to perform successfully in public, 
but they too must realise that good speaking is not entirely instinc- 
tive and does not follw simply from being a poet. There is always 
a unique quality in the speaking of his own work by a poet, for only 
he can exactly produce the under rhythms as well as the more obvious 
public rhythms of his poems: but once the novelty of hearing the 
poet's voice has worn off, one is still left with the permanent 
repetition of the poems. "The recordings made by C. Day Lewis, 
T. S. Eliot, and Stephen Spender illustrate this. Day Lewis is a 
trained speaker, apart from being a poet. Eliot is a pleasant natural 
speaker, Spender is Spender, but are these poets satisfied that their 
poems should be read by others as they. themselves read them. The 
gramophone record is an uncompromising remembrancer. Yet it is 
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fascinating to feel that these voices are now historic—and to wish 
there were records of the voices of Pope or Milton, Shakespeare or 
Keats; which would have been equally good, or bad. 


To bring these notes to a point: during the last two or three years 
there has been a considerable amount of poetry recorded, and I think 
one. must now state categorically that if you listen to what has been 
done you must take it that, by and large, this is how poetry ought to 
be spoken. 


There is—besides the recordings of these contemporary poets— 
the beginning of what is planned to be an "Oxford Book" in Sound. 
The British Council sponsors this as well as the series of contem- 
poraries in collaboration with the Gramphone Company. So far, 
Chaucer*, Wordsworth, and W. B. Yeats have been issued—for the 
poets are not going to appear in chronoligical order—and Kipling, 
Donne, Keats, Walter de la Mare, and Border Ballads are in process 
of appearing: 

Apart from the choice of speaker there is the difficulty of choosing 
poems to represent each poet. A 12 inch record plays for 4 minutes 
go seconds as a maximum. It is therefore necessary always to work’ 
with a stopwatch, yet never (or hardly ever) to let temporal expedi- 
ency dictate choice. It is remarkable how often the chosen poems 
turn out right. Each poet in this series is so far confined to two 
double-sided records—that is approximately 17 minutes, and within 
that compass as comprehensive a choice as possible is made—an 
impossible labour of love! 


This for example is the choice of Yeats: 2 


Side 1. Down by the Salley Gardens. 
'The Scholars. 
The Wild Swans at Coole. 
The Second Coming. 


Side 2. Easter, 1916. 
Death. 

Side 3. Sailing to-Byzantium. * 
Byzantium. 

Side 4. Lapis Lazuli. 


Ribh considers Christian love insufficient. 
. 


'These records have at least a twofold purpose. Firstly, pleasure: 
one hopes that every house that now has good music will one day 
have good poetry. Secondly, education: these recordings should be 


*Which included an extract spoken in Chaucerian English by Nevill Coghill. 
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of great value to schools and colleges at home and abroad. But there 
are also specifically educational records of poetry. H.M.V. has a 
special series of poems for young children—Rhymes, jingles, Lewis 
Carroll, Edward Lear, and Stevenson. These records, produced 
under the direction of Mr. Alan Cameron, Educational Adviser to 
H.M.V., should be part of all English lessons. 


Chosen for the older pupils there are already the first two of ten 
albums, each containing six records, to be issued by The London 
Library of Recorded Literature, which is directed by J. Compton 
and V. C. Clinton Baddeley. These aim to illustrate different kinds 
of poetry—the Lyric, the, Narrative, etc, and in the process, of 
course, make attractive anthologies. 


There is, then—and this apart from the American poets recorded 
by the Library of Congress—a quite considerable amount of English 
poetry to be heard on records—and though I am a prejudiced wit- 
ness, I do believe most deeply in the value of the work. It must, 
surely, contribute to the general enjoyment of poetry, and therefore 
to its vitality, and indeed if poets can be brought again to consider 
seriously enough the sonorous aspect of their'art a new poetic move- 
ment might be begun. 
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IN AQUITAINE 


RICHARD CHURCH 


Tus is the land where droves of nightingales 
Make their brief music in the month of May, 
Trembling in every bush, commemorating— 
Commemorating what? Love, or some other rite, 
The coming of Zaccheus with his wife 

Veronica, after he had climbéd 
The sycamore, to see Christ passing by? 
He settled in this country, by the cliff 
Which takes his hermit-name, Roc Amadour. : 


I look across the inland chasm now, 
Toward that village sculptured on the cliff, 
And see the sunshine plastered there, the wings 
Of swift and martin trowelling the light, 
Setting it solid in the walls of stone 

Till they partake of fire, and with its nature 
Shudder and palpitate, such is the skill 

Of these small masons, hissing as they work. 


Here all is probable. Legends are true; 

Mediæval rumours might recur 

At mid-day in a village street; miracles 

Hoyer over pools, where dripping water 

Wears the stone away beneath a skin 

Of moss, and a false friendliness of fern. 

Something more sinister too: in every grove 

Of poplars (now in coral-tinted bud), 

The vampire mistletoe hangs sucktng, clot 

After clot, great contusions of golden flesh, 

Feeding as gods feed on the souls of men, 

And claiming sanctitude: the Golden Bough, 
* The sprig of Artemis, gathered by priests 

To serve their druid ritual, sacrifice 

And dark oblation, lust and love commingled 

In spilt blood, a tortured body offered 

Upon a monolith, to Mithraic chant. 
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Which of these sun-drenched towers was that Dark ‘Tower 
Where Childe Roland came, with Charlemagne, 

And left the weight of Durandel in silver, 

His sword’s displacement for the love of Mary? 

Surely the poet Browning never saw 

This citadel, where not a stone evades 

The light? He could have found no tower of darkness, 
Nor gould he need to, for the deeds of blood, 

The rape, the pillage, and the desecration 

Were done by sunlight in this shameless valley. 

Long after the great Paladin had vanished, 

An English prince abused the sanctuary 

And paid his mercenaries with the treasure. 

The desecration has not been forgotten, 

Though a long Age of Reason has intervened. 

Today the pilgrims are returning; faith 

And its sharp shadows, hatred and superstition, 
Reveal again what centuries had buried. 


But history is arid; or it seems 

So here, where the ever-present pours 

Qut life's abundance to the human senses, ' 
Urging them to superb animal fierceness, ` 
With various temptation; of delight, 

Of fear, sudden surprise, old recognition. 

The grass already is waist-high in the strips 
Between the drystone walls; the rustling lizards 
Slip from ledge to crevice, where the moss 

Burns dry in the sun and springs beneath the hand. 
The crickets in their invisible millions 

Creak, creak from dawn to sunset, the very hinge 
Of life itself, harsh against the drone 

Of multitudinous ephemerids, 

Whose intessant murmur of wings, whispered in gauze, 
Sets the human ear craving for more 

Or a cessation, anything but this 

Lustful monotony. To such ostinato, 

Add the cantankerous threat of the raven’s cry. 
The distant cuckoo with its echoing satire 
Mocks at the preparing rites of summer, 

Whose incense is abroad already, filling 

The veins of man with a thunderous perfume. 
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Yes, all is contradiction in Aquitaine; 

The harsh against the dulcet, the meadows broken 

By plough-defying rock, or split and crumbled 

Into chasms and vast inland abysses 

With rivers crawling below, to disappear 

"Through caverns where primoeval man once worshipped 
And left his votive pictures in the dark, 

Forever inexplicable, but fixed . 

Forever in their freshness, child-like, clear. 


The teams of oxen ploughing between the vines. 
Turning the coffee-coloured earth, are yoked 
Like those depicted on a Grecian vase: 

Yet the peasant guiding them is alert 

To modern politics, and shakes his fist 

At any hint of privilege revived. 

He drinks his wine, and reads his angry news 
With equal savour. 


Thus the incomplete 
Catalogue of Aquitane, the land 
England once claimed. It now takes sweet revenge, 
And claims a son of England, fastens him 
For life, conjuring in his English blood 
Deep, racial recollections, sad with time, 
Yet joyous in that certainty and sadness: 
Prophetic too, with music from the heart 
For vanished ways of life, and ways to come, 
Pouring a tumult of desire and loss, 
Loud as the nightingales of Aquitaine. 






“Yt fills the needs of the time . . .” 


“In range, clearness of conception, 
weight of authority and liberality 
of mind, this is in every way a 
historic ‘achievement and a con- 
vincing reaffirmation of British 
power and leadership in things of 
the mind.”—The Master of Balliol 
(Sir David Keir) in Sunday Times. 


"CHAMBERS'S will take its 
rightful place in the great tradi- 
tion of British encyclopaedias, for 
it fills the needs of the time for 
clarity and intelligibility. Its pub- 
lication is certainly an important 
event in the history of post-war 
British scholarship." — William 
Clark in the Observer. 


“Altogether a remarkable achieve- 
ment; we may quite soom be 
wondering how we managed to 
get along. without it."—Edward 
Hodgkin in The Spectator. 


“This monumental achievement 
of British literary enterprise de- 
serves a national salute."—W.L.A. 
in The Yorkshire Post. 





CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Completely new, CHAMBERS'S is 
the only post-war encyclopaedia of 
major status in the English language 
—and it is British. It is new from 
A to Z. | 


Eminent Contributors 
Thousands of Illustrations 
Many Magnificent Colour Plates 
144-page Atlas in Full Colour 


E 
You will find that the new Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia is something you have 
always wanted. You will be proud 
that you and your family possess this 
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FOOTSLOGGING RONALD BOTTRALL 


. 
ENCHANTED with the morning l 
We have flouted the prophet’s warning. 
Disillusioned by the evening 
We have forgotten the leavening. 
Rebels against time and space 
We have sought to be there 
When here was the place of doing. 
Young we have wanted love now and not 
‘Tomorrow; old we want time to have a stop 
And leave us with Alice in the mirror. 
Romeo flaring to his end; Faustus 
Trying to hold back the sun 
In its courses. O time O love 
You are inexorable and bitter 
As the kernel of an almond! 


On a shadowed road the traveller 

Dashes spring-water in his face 

Watches a ripple of gleaming swallows 
And hears the whistle of a forgotten train. 
On a dirty field life is lost and won. 

Why do we travel and who beckons us on? 


74 
TU QUOQUE CHARLES TOMLINSON 


Ir was in the Metro I saw him first 
(Europe is full of failures) 

His culture, like a factory suit 

Worn thin at knee and elbow. 

And when to art he showed himself devout, 
The bones of old, dead men peeped out. 


A sententious, pursive fool whose stock 
Time whittled down 

To idle satires on the latest craze, 

Until he saw himself the clown. 

For twenty years the key stuck in the lock. 
A doited silence was the final phase. 


Remembering whom, brings Donaghue to mind. 
With Moscow as a quaint ideal, 

Reached Paris in the twenties 

And gained no further on the real. 


Also, Herr Gessener with the eyeglass. 
Polished his hope to spotless 
Perspicuity, then gazing on the floor 
Would murmur: ‘Milton is a bore 
But the devil . . . magnificent— 
And so English, too.' 


Europe's cities in a fog . . . 

Prague . . . Milan . . . healthless Bath... 
What are your headless statues worth 

And your million books? 


Dying, Europe, dying . . . 

After this anabasis, then no more. 

You have climbed the utmost, fevered stair, 
Of your disease 

To utmost disrepair: 

Now fever has you by the knees, 

You fumble at a stranger-neighbour’s door. 
(His key stuck in the lock for twenty years.) 
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Who is it scrapes a match against the dark 
(Is it a match against the dark?) 

And moves toward the door? Moves. 

Is it a piece of tin-foil the wind drags by 
Dry across the gusty floor? Knock. 

And it shall not be opened? 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


CHARLES CAUSLEY 


Now that my seagoing self-possession wavers 

I sit and write the letter you will not answer. 

The razor at my wrist patiently severs 

Passion from thought, of which the flesh is censor. 

I walk by the deep canal where moody lovers 

Find their Nirvana on each other’s tongues, 

And in my naked bed the usual fevers 

Invade the tropic sense, brambling the lungs. 

Iam drowned to the sound of seven flooding rivers 

The distant Bombay drum and the ghazel dancer, 

But the English Sunday, monstrous as India, shivers 

And the voice of the muezzin is the voice of the 
station-announcer, 

The wet fields blot the bitterness of the cry, * 

And I turn from the tactful friend to the candid sky. 


76 
BOOK REVIEW SUPPLEMENT 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOP/EDIA, XV VoLumes (George Newnes) 


One can state, without fear of contradiction, that the greatest 
publishing achievement in the English speaking world during the 
last decade has Been the “New Edition" of Ghambers's Encyclopedia. 
'The whole story is not without its romance. About 150 years ago 
William Chambers was living in a garret in the Grass Market in 
Edinburgh. Four shillings a week was his pay as a bookseller's 
apprentice and he managed to exist on threepence-halfpenny a day. 
So did he prosper that, with his brother Robert, he was able to 
establish an important publishing house and between the years 1859 
to 1868 to issue Chambers's Encyclopedia in 520 weekly parts. Inter- 
national co-operation was easy in those days, and the enterprising 
brothers were able to make use of the technical and editorial skill ' 
of the Leipzig firm of I. A. Brockhaus, the publishers of the German 
Konversations-Lextkon. 


The old Chambers must have been the cultural background of 
many a Victorian home. It was written with liveliness and discern- 
ment and with a gusto that is not commonly associated with such 
works of universal reference. But despite its vigour, it fell, in time, 
a victim of the constitutional disease of all such works that it became 
out-of-date. It is not commonly realised that while it is com- 
paratively easy to reprint an Encyclopedia and to make some modest 
revision, a complete re-setting ‘is a labour, entailing a major capital 
outlay. 


The present Chambers’s Encyclopedia represents such a radical 
re-writing (or as the General Editor, Mrs. M. D. Law describes it, 
a “drastic overhaul”) that the whole shape of the previous work has 
been changed. Instead of the old 10-volume Chambers’s a 15-volume 
work has been produced, and the total space has been increased 
from ten million to fourteen and a half million words. The change 
in emphasis which new studies have necessitated is revealing: 
“in the old 10-volume Chambers's religion, theology, and biology, 
together accounted for one-fifth of the whole work. Jn the new 
Chambers's they have slightly more than one-tenth. Physics has 
doubled the space it previously had, but even now has less than 
either religion or biology. History, economics and industry, the 
social sciences and education all inevitably claim a higher relative 
proportion." 
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No single reviewer can hope to cover the whole range of know- 
ledge here presented: and indeed the Adelphi is concerned only 
with the fine arts. One approach of method may be emphasised. 
Mrs. Law has relied rather upon longer articles and a good index 
than upon a swarm of brief references. The change is wholly 
commendable. Once the reader is trained to use the index the total 
resources of the Encyclopedia are at his disposal, while at the same 
time the longer articles are much more readable than a series of 
short references. We see that one of our contemporaries claimed 
that there was no article on Hamlet, but the index has seven 
separate references to the play, varying from textual criticism to 
stage design, with an illustration of one of Gordon Craig’s scene 
models for the tragedy. Indeed the index is a document so complete 
and comprehensive that it gives the Encyclopedia a range of refer- 
ence unparalleled by any other work of this kind. 


As far as literature and the other arts are concerned two major 
observations may be made. ‘The first concerns the wealth and tech- 
nical skill of the illustrations. As one turns the pages of the old and 
new Chambers's this is the first impression, that instead of old line- 
cuts inserted into the text there are now numerous photographic 
and colour reproductions. This is conspicuous in the central com- 
posite article on “Painting”, to which Antony Blunt makes an excel- 
lent survey for the modern period. Further, though the conception 
of the Encyclopedia is British, it is in no way insular. On this the 
General Editor writes that “complete detachment is a counsel of per- 
fection rather than an attainable goal: Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 
though it numbers among its contributors scores of scholars from 
nearly every country in the world, is primarily a British production 
and therefore no doubt reflects to some extent the intellectual 
atmosphere of post-war Britain". In the field of literature it might 
be urged that this does less than justice to the work. While due 
emphasis is naturally given to English literature, one of the out- 
standing achievements of the new Chambers’s is the expert attention 
given to the achievement of other countries. e 


We would naturally expect a full and complete treatment of the 
major European literatures, but beyond this Chambers's seeks out 
to the rempter studies, so often neglected. For the compact but 
illuminating account of Chinese literature the editors sought the 
assistance of Chi-Chen Wang, of Columbia University, New York, 
and for Japanese literature they went again to the United States to 
John Ashmead, of Haverford College. Even Korean literature, again 
covered by Mr. Ashmead, is given a whole page, and it is interesting 
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to see that he notes even before the Second World War two groups 
of writers in Korea: "one drawing its ideas from American and 
European culture (but opposed to Christianity) and the other 
oriented toward Russia and communism”. Similarly the treatment 
of Commonwealth literature is far fuller than in any other similar ` 
work. So Marjorie Barnard, of Sydney, has five pages of her treat- 
ment of Australian literature which permits a greater comparative 
exploration of detail than is possible in the review of any of the 
major European countries. 

Throughout one feels the pressure of space despite the extra four 
and a half million words which the General Editor had at her dis- 
posal. The writers of the old Chambers's had more space in which 
to take tbeir leisure and display their idiosyncrasies. In the new 
work the cohorts of facts, and masses of new knowledge, are for ever 
crowding in and occupying the space. It is inevitable that this 
leisurely charm of the old work should have to be sacrificed for a 
greater comprehensiveness of treatment. Further, as one looks at 
the articles on medicine, and science, one is left with the impression 
of how rapidly these studies have developed, as compared with 
literary and artistic achievement. "There have been notable new 
movements to record in the visual arts, in sculpture, and in archi- 
tecture, but there is nothing as fundamental as the record of the 
investigations of the scientists and the workers in medical research. 
Even "Economics" is, as it were, written entirely anew for this 
Chambers's, but literary criticism is, in its basic principles, very 
much where it was. Even when criticism has new methods to record, 
such as bibliography, the investigations have been largely influenced 
by the traditions of science, which have a scientific method. F. C. 
Francis in the book-list to his article on bibliography records no 
work of reference with a date earlier than 1928. 


An Encyclopedia can only be an image of an age, and inevit- 
ably there is present here some impression of the regression of the 
humanities against the ever-growing power of the sciences. It lies, 
in part, in that the best in the arts defy summary comment and 
elude definition. F. L. Lucas in an admirable general article on 
"Poetry" makes reference to this difficulty: “‘Why, Sir’, said Dr. 
Johnson of poetry, ‘it is much easier to say what it is not? And 
again, 'to circumscribe poetry by a definition will only show the 
narrowness to the definer.’ None the less he had defined it himself. 
In his Dictionary poetry is simply ‘metrical composition’. This is 
curt and clear: yet what dissent it provokes!” 

That a work of this magnitude should have been begun before 
the end of the Second World War was an act of great courage, 
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especially when it is realised that it was achieved by a single firm, 
working without any state or other subsidy, on its own resources 
and its own initiative. The response of scholars in assisting in the 
venture has been impressive as the lists of contributors show. The 
specialist will, of course, be able to find errors of fact and emphasis 
.in his own particular corner of the field, but taken as a whole here 
is an instrument of scholarship and of general utility unparalleled 


in our language. " 


SELECTED POEMS OF SWINBURNE, Edited with an 
Introduction by EDWARD SHANKS. Macmillan, 8s. 6d. 


A distinguished series of “Selections” is being published by 
Macmillans. G. M. Young attended to Hardy, and Sir John Squire 
dealt with Tennyson. Now Mr. Edward Shanks attempts the perilous 
task of re-assessing Swinburne. The most interesting thing is that 
he does not seem to realise how perilous a task it is. Swinburne has 
been like a drowning man who whenever he came up for air was 
pushed under the water again. The myrmidons of anti-romanticism 
have always been ready and alert to turn him off the course when- 
ever he might appear. One has to go back at least to the days of 
George Saintsbury to discover the warm-hearted and excited recep- 
tion of Swinburne, which lasted on at least to the beginning of the 
First World War. In an essay, recently reprinted, Saintsbury wrote: 


“If there is anything (I do not think there is) for which I would 
give up the privilege of having read Atalanta in Calydon and 
Poems and Ballads when they came out, it would be the oppor- 
tunity of beginning their author’s poems at the recent end and 
reading them backwards, without knowledge of what was to come. 
What would be the result must of course be guess-work. The 
vulgar opinion—I do not use the word ‘vutgar’ offensively—no 
doubt would augur some disappointment at first, removed more 
and more decidedly as one came to the original masterpieces. I 
am not so sure of this." 


Mr. Shanks, though he is a modest supporter, has nothing of this 
fervour in his commendation. The truth is that Swinburne’s reputa- 
tion has suffered from that excessive biographical inquisitiveness 
which with the aid of a psychological vocabulary penetrates beyond 
the bounds of critical decorum. 
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It may be that with Mr. Shank’s selection, and with the kindliness 
that Mr. Richard Aldington extended in his recent anthology, some 
more sober and objective consideration of Swinburne’s poctry may 
be possible. Mr. Shanks at least does lead one very early in his com- 
ments to understand how good some of Swinburne’s verses were: 


“Possibly the examiners for the Newdigate Prize, to whom it was 
submitted, felt that the competitor’s fantastic and characteristic 
disregard ofthe rules of the competition debarred them from 
making him the award. They had called for a poem in heroic 
couplets on 7'he Discovery of the North-west Passage. Swinburne 
gave them a poem on another subject which was not in heroic 
couplets. But it is almost inexplicable that, even so, they should 
not have been surprised by the opening passage into doing some- 
thing unexpected themselves. They cannot often have encoun- 
tered verses by undergraduates of the quality o£ these: 


"As one who having drcamed all night of death 
Puts out a hand to feel the sleeping face 

Next his, and wonders that the lips have breath— 
So we, for vears not touching on their trace, 
Marvelled at news of those we counted dead, 
‘For now the strong snows in some iron place 
Have covered them; their end shall not be said 
‘Till all the hidden parts of time be plain 
And all the writings of all years be read.’ 

So men spake sadly; and their speech was vain, 
For here the end stands clear, and men at ease 
May gather the sharp fruit of that past pain 

Out in some barren crcek of the cold seas 
Where the slow shapes of the grey water-weed 
Freeze midway as the languid inlets freeze." " 


From these lines at tbe beginning to the last diffuse verses he has 
an eye for what is best in Swinburne's own. But it would all have 
been more relevant if he had shown his awareness that there has 
been a revolution if poetry and that he is writing, as it were, on a 
scarred battlefield. 


COLLECTED POEMS OF W. B. YEATS Macmillan, 15s. 


'This one volume edition of the poems of W. B. Yeats has been 
made complete by the addition of the posthumously published pieces 
from A Full Moon in March and Last Poems. Thus can be judged 
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as a whole the achievement of the greatest poet of our time. It is 
strange that he has had so few disciples among younger men, so few 
followers. His idiom is less easy to imitate than Mr. Eliot’s but this 
cannot be the sole reason. 


His imagination was so generously fed that he was able to maintain 
a faith in a world where so much was fragmentary. He had stood 
for one cause or another in his life, but in bis poetry there was a 
separate approach, an emphatic affirmation that the agtist's illumina- 
tion of experience was something not to be overlaid by the scientist's 
crude assertion of the ultimate reality of the materialistic world: 


Poet and sculptor, do the Work, 

Nor let the modish painter shirk X 
What his great forefathers did 

Bring the soul of man to God, 

Make him fill the cradles right. 

Measurement began our might: 

Forms a stark Egyptian thought, 

Forms that gentler Phidias wrought. 

Michael Angelo left a proof 

On the Sistine Chapel roof 

Where but half-awakened Adam i 
: Can disturb globe-trotting Madam 

Till her bowels are in a heat, 

Proof that there’s a purpose set 

Before the secret working mind: 

Profane perfection of mankind. 


What is now necessary is for some critic to re-explore the whole 
meaning of poetry on the basis of Yeat’s achievement. Those who 
have attacked the franker, simpler, more intelligible, and often, and 
even to the end romantic ways of poetry, have paid lip-service to 
Yeats and then gone on to think of other things. This is not enough 
for he is the major poet of our time, and it is around such that the 
contemporary conception of zstetic should be byilt. 


EDVARD MUNCH by FREDERICK B. DEKNATEL 
Max Parrish, 21s. net 


Edvard Munch must have been one of the most industrious artists 
of our age. At the time of his death he left no less than 1,008 
paintings. Apart from these were all his drawings, water colours 
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and engravings, and all the paintings he had sold or given away 
during his sixty years as a painter. Johan H. Langaard, the Director 
of the Municipal Collections of Oslo, gives an interesting account 
of his life and methods of work. Munch thought not in the terms 
of single pictures but in series of ideas. When he had to sell a 
picture belonging to such a series he would paint a replica. As a 
result he had on his death an enormous collection which he be- 
queathed to the City of Oslo. Only when that collection can be 
studied in full can the range of his work be known. 


The present volume has 79 illustrations, including six which are 
in colour. It has an e$say by Frederick B. Deknatel, of Harvard 
University, which is the most informed study of Munch to. appear 
as yet in English. So far the main criticism has been Norwegian and 
German. The volume has some undefined relation to an exhibition 
of Munch’s work, but despite awkwardnesses of references, the basic 
matter is sound and revealing. Deknatel traces Munch’s develop- 
ment from his Bohemianism of the eighties to his position of inter- 
national reputation. He explores Munch’s early association with 
the Expressionists and his gradual separation from the movement, 
by an increasing independence of mind and thought. In 1912 his 
work was exhibited at the Cologne Sonderbund Exhibition, and he 
was pleased and surprised at the emphasis given to him, yet struck, 
at the same time, by the difference between himself and the younger 
generation: “Here the wildest things in Europe are collected—I am 
quite faded and a classic.” Yet, as Deknatel shows, Munch, while 
increasingly independent, was not indifferent to what was happen- 
ing: there is evidence of his interest, for instance, in the work of 
Paul Klee. Ideas affected him as well as design, and he is strongest 
when they unite as in Marat's Death. He brooded over life, and 
sex, and the separation of man and woman, and if, his great work, 
the Frieze of Life could have been studied as a whole, his full achieve- 
ment as an artist could be assessed. 


THE NOTEBOOK OF MALTE LAURIDS BRIGGE 
by Rainer Marta RILKE Hogarth Press, 7s. 6d. 


Rilke's Malte Laurids Brigge was popular on its first publication, 
and remains the most important of his prose works. Mr. John 
Linton's translation has also been long established, but, for some 
time, unavailable, and it is good to see it in circulation once again. 
Rilke's fiction is autobiographical, based on his life in Paris from 
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1900 to 1910, a confessional book like Werther though less easy to 
comprehend. Miss E. M. Butler analyses the difficulty in her bril- 
liant study of Rilke. For in addition to the reminiscences which 
seem "almost like plagiarism with their strong verbal similarities" 
from André Gide and others, there is the fundamental difficulty of 
knowing where the invented Danish poet ends and Rilke begins: 
“straight autobiography”, Miss Butler wrote, “alternates with pure 
fiction: at times, too, Malte leads Rilke’s life; at others Rilke leads 
Malte’s, and these four-fold changes are not zesthetically fused.” 


The value ultimately lies in the individual passages of descrip- 
tive reflection. Such is the account of reading in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale: “Here I sit, reading a poet. There are quite a number 
of people in the reading-room: but one is not aware of them. They 
are inside the books. "They move, sometimes, within the pages like 
sleepers turning over between two dreams. Ah! how good it is to 
be among people who are reading! Why are tbey not always like 
that? You can go up to one of them and touch him lightly; he feels 
nothing. And if in rising, you chance to bump lightly against the 
person sitting next to you and excuse yourself, he nods in the direc- 
tion from which your voice comes, looking at you, but not seeing 
you; his hair is like that of a man who has been asleep." Similarly, 
in a more critical and reflective mood, there are revealing passages: 
"given as you were to revelation, a timeless tragic poet, you had to 
translate this fine-spun activity at one stroke into the most convinc- 
ing gestures, into the most present things. "Then you set about that 
unexampled act of violence in your work, which sought ever more 
impatiently, ever more desperately, equivalents among things that 
are seen to the inward vision. There was a rabbit, a garret, a room 
where someone paced to and fro: there was a clatter of glass in a 
neighbouring apartment, a fire outside the windows; there was the 
sun. There was a church and a rock-strewn valley that was like a 
church. But that did not suffice; towns had ultimately to be brought 
in; the whole mountain ranges; and the avalanches that bring land- 
scapes destroy theestage, overladen with things tangible used for the 
sake of expressing the intangible. And now you could do more. 
The two extremities that you had bent together, sprang apart, your 
mad strength escaped from the flexible shaft, and your work was 
as nothing." . 


So Malte Laurids Brigge builds up into something stronger than 
any definition of its theme or its design as a whole might suggest. 
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Six Great 
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Moll Flanders 
Oliver Twist 
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Henry Esmond . 
Wuthering Heights 
The Awkward Age 


36s. net 
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NOBLE ESSENCES by SIR OSBERT Strwei.t, Macmillan, 215. net 


Sir Osbert Sitwell’s autobiography Left Hand, Right Fland is one 
of the great books of our time. As the ample plan has gradually 
revealed itself in a lucid but elaborate and decorative prose it has 
become apparent that the whole had an architectural design, as 
complete and satisfying as that of some great English country-house. 
A certain nostalgia may contribute to the immediate pleasure, but 
posterity will derive its own separate satisfaction from «his complete 
portrait of a personality painted on the background of a whole 
epoch. 


This fifth and final volume is of a somewhat different character. 
Sir Osbert has gatheréd here a series of portraits of men and women 
whom he-had known well: Sir Edmund Gosse, Ronald Firbank, 
Wilfred Owen, Gabrielle D’Annunzio, Ada Leverson, Walter Sickert, 
W.. H. Davies, Violet Gordon Woodhouse, Rex Whistler, and 
Arnold Bennett. It is an unusual collection of names, and the very 
contrast of the personalities discussed gives this volume some of its 
attractiveness. 


All that one misses is the stiffening of some element of astringency,. 

of any critical comment. Sir Osbert’s alternative title to his volume 

, is “Courteous Revelations" and this announces the mood. For these 

are'not closely argued assessments but genial discussions such as one 

friend might make to another. Seldom can a writer have written 
about other writers with so little malice. 


Sometimes this benevolence becomes tantalising. Sir Edmund 
Gosse, for instance, emerges from this gentle ordeal almost, if not 
entirely, unscathed. There are issues of literary ethics that would 
have to be explored if the reckoning were to be made complete. 
It is not enough in the Gosse and Churton Collins controversy 
merely to quote Tennyson that Churton Collins was “a Louse upon 
the Locks of Literature". 


Still it has to be remembered that these are not critical studies 
_but a part of an autobiography, and that the atmosphere of that 
work has been well maintained in this appendage. His own person- 
ality stands out as firmly as ever. In one of his earlier volumes, 
Sir Osbert wróte: "I belonged by birth, education, nature, outlook 
and period to the pre-war era, a proud citizen of the great free 
world of 1914, in which comity prevailed.” So in this volume he 
holds strongly, but without sentimentality, to the vision and values 
of his own age, which is now an age of the past. ' 


` 
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THE TRAGEDY OF ROMEO AND JULIET 
Folio Society, 16s. net 


The Folio Society have — a most bandsome text of Romeo 
and Juliet, with an introduction by Nevill Coghill and the designs 
by Jean Hugo, which were made for Cocteau's adaptation of the 
play. Mr. Coghill’s preface gains distinction from his study of the 
Chaucerian influence on Shakespeare, a subject that has not been 
sufficiently explored. “The most pervasive influence," he writes, 
"one which gave Shakespeare the definable form of tragedy that we 
see in Romeo and Juliet, came from Troilus and Criseyde, a poem 
that later, with help frem Lydgate, was to offer material for Shake- 
speare’s Troilus and Cressida. ‘This conception that Shakespeare 
had, among others, a “Chaucerian model" for tragedy is cogently 
argued, and in an original way. Apart from Mr. Coghill’s preface, 
the value of the volume lies in the beauty of the format: the 
Baskerville type stands happily on the page with the names of the 
characters picked out in red. Jean Hugo's designs, admirably re- 
produced in colour, punctuate the text at frequent intervals. 
Altogether this is more than a mere piece of book-making. It is a 
unity of pleasing presentation. 


THE COMPLETE OPERA BOOK by Gusrave KOBBÉ 
Putman, 90s. net 


For forty years Gustave Kobbé's Opera Book has been a com- 
panion to readers of many different stages of erudition. He died 
before the most recent edition was completed, and so the latest 
operas have been summarised by Miss Katharine Wright and Mr. 
Ferrucio Bonavia. 


The volume is the only work of its kind. It is American in back- 
ground, for the main references are to the Metropolitan at New 
York. Further, the illustrations lead back to earlier days with their 
pictures of Caruso and Calvé, Often in Kobbé's volume one has 
to make one's way through passages such as the following in his 
account of Rigoletto: “Ronconi (who taught singing in New York 
for a few years, beginning in 1867) was a notable Rigoletto; so was 
Galassi, whose intensely dramatic performance still is vividly re- 
called by the older opera-goers; Renaud.at the Manhattan Opera 
House, Titta Ruffo at the Metropolitan Opera House, Philadelphia, 
both made their American débuts as Rigoletto. But the opera 
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JOHN MURRAY 


An Autumn Selection 


Freya Stark 
An Autobiography 


TRAVELLER'S 
PRELUDE 


"A notably interesting story, 
written "without bitterness or 
sentimental false feeling, worthy 
of the authoress of some of the 
finest travel-books published in 
English."—Peter Quennell in the 
Daily Mail. lllustrated, 185. net. 


Tom Lon$gstaff 


THIS MY VOYAGE 


The President of the Alpine 
Club tells, with a wealth of 
travel lore, of a life-time of ad- 
venture amongst all the great 
mountains of the world. 


Hlustrated. 18s. net. 


Sir John Pollock, Bt. 


TIME'S CHARIOT 


The , author, a distinguished 
writer of books and plays, who 
has also been a correspondent 
of The Times, Daily Mail, 
Daily Express, and others, has 
written a most appealing auto- 
biography. 

Hlustrated. 18s. net. 


Agnes de Stoecki 
NOT ALL VANITY 


A vivacious chronicle of the 
sunshine and shadow of life 
with sparkling pictures of high 
Society ,n Europe before the first 
world war and of the hard reali- 
ties that followed. 


Illustrated, 


4 


18s. net 
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The 


Season’s Pause 
A NEW VOLUME OF VERSE 


by 
W. J. STRACHAN 


"Handles his subjects and 
metres with great poetic charm.” 
The Times Literary Supplement. 


“Lucid, musical and unpreten- 
tious.” News Chronicle. 


Ts. 6d. 


COMING SHORTLY 


Andre Gide 


(The Ethic of the Artist) 


by 
D. L. THOMAS 
15s. 


SECKER & WARBURG 
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EDMUND BLUNDEN: 


“A noble service done to 
English Poetry' 


THE 


ENGLISH. 


MUSE 


by the lafe Professor 
OLIVER ELTON 


LL.D., LITT.D., F.B.A. 


The first post-war re-issue of a standard 
history of English poetry from the earliest 
verse to the twentieth century 


TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: ‘a judgment 
asjustas his perception is keen and his 
enjoyment great.... We know of no 
book that we would 1 more eagerly put in- 
to the hand of a keen young student of 
poetry, for the love of poetry." 


3rd Printing 478 pages 15]/- net 
G. BELL AND ‘SONS, 


LTD. 
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R.L.S. 
AN OMNIBUS 


Selected and edited by G. B. STERN 


On November 23rd, celebrating Robert Louis Stevenson's Centenary 
on the 13th comes this omnibus containing four novels, five short 
Stories, essays, travels, biographies, fables. Quotations from 
Stevenson' s letters precede the novels and stories relating the 
circumstances of their writing, the author's opinion of them, their 
reception,by friends and critics. Miss Stern has excluded the most 
popular works which are on everybody's shelves in order to include _ 
many that are less known but equally rewarding. 768 pp. 15/- net 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS 
A. CRAIG BELL 


In this Toran and study Craig Bell has attempted to establish 
the flamboyant, dynamic creator of The Three Musqueteers and 
Monte Christo in his right place among the masters of French 
literature. Dumas, says the author, was not the literary buffoon, 
the inartistic improvisor, the ransacker of other men’s works that 
he had been dubbed. Such a man would not have won the friend- 
ship of George Sand, Lamartine, Michelet, Vigny, Mérimée or the 
appreciation of Victor Hugo. Illus. 30/- net 
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“Incalculable promise." WALTER DE LA MARE, C.H, 
* Genius." RICHARD CHURCH, 

«Astonishing Quality." RICHARD ALDINGTON, 
‘Deep Inspiration." JOHN PUDNEY. 


: JAMES FARRAR | 
THE UNRETURNING SPRING 


* Edited and Introduced by 
HENRY WILLIAMSON 


L 


The Collected Works of a brilliant young writer 
killed in action at the age of twenty . * » 


Demy 8vo Frontispiece 15s. 


- WILLIAMS & NORGATE 
36 GREAT RUSSELL ST., LONDON, W.C.1 
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affords other róles of distinction. Mario was a famous Duke in 
other days. Caruso made his sensational début at the Metropolitan 
in the character of the volatile Duca di Mantua, November ggrd, 
1903. We have had as Gilda, Adelina Patti, Melba, and Tetrazzini, 
to mention but a few; and the heroine of the opera is one of the 
róles of Galli-Curci, who appeared in it in Chicago, November 18th, 
1916. No coloratura soprano can, so to speak, afford to be without 
it" All of these memories will lie outside the range of that younger 
audience which has given Opera its str ange new popularity in this 
post-war age. 


Still, all these memories of lost days, and American days at that, 
are only a small part of Kobbé's volume. Here is a Who's Who to 
opera, with the plot, some musical appreciation, and a record of 
first performances. The opera-goer can employ it as a convenient 
work of reference to every opera that he is likely to hear and many 
that he will never be likely to witness on any stage. `The learned 
may say that they can do without it, but the unlearned armed with 
Kobbé could probably catch out even the very learned. The addi- 
tions have been made with discretion; English composers have been 
adequately treated, and the volume concludes with a summary of 
the work of Benjamin Britten. 


COMPLETE BOOK OF BALLETS by Cyril W. BEAUMONT 
- . Putman, 30s. 


The ballet has been fortunate in its critics, and it is indeed remark- 
able that so recent an art should have gained so comprehensive a 
commentary. Mr. Beaumont's learning and devotion are too well 
known for comment, but this revised edition of a work, first pub- 
lished in 1937, does call for particular commendation. 


It now occupies over a thousand pages, and, beginning with 
Dauberval and Louis Milon, it comes down to the more recent 
contemporary ballets. Both descriptive and critital, it has a wealth 
of illustration, and is particularly valuable for its long and lucid 
accounts of earlier ballets and for the admirable and detailed record 
of the work of Petipa. One can only echo Sacheverell Sitwell's 
comnfent to the author: “There is nothing like it in any language: 
and it makes one proud to think that an Englishman has written it, 
when you consider that England is, now, the one country where the 
art of the ballet has most success, and holds the most promise." 
Most appropriately Mr. Beaumont dedicates the volume to Lydia 
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Lopokova, who, apart from all her other services to the ballet, 
obtained for Mr. Beaumont the transcriptions of some Russian - 
ballets which exist only in manuscript. 


THE WRITER'S SITUATION by Storm JAMESON 
Macmillan, 10s. 6d. 
Few writers during the Second World War and afterwards have 
shown themselves as aware as Storm Jameson of the European situa- 
tion in letters. ‘Those wlfo met her before and during the war when 
she was President of P.E.N. must have quickly realised the profound 
compassion that accompanied all her ‘practical work for writers in 
Occupied Countries. 


Now she approaches this theme from a more theoretical and 
critical angle. In part this volume is a confession of faith. "I 
believe," she writes, "that the French concept of man—a being who 
needs bread, wine, and leisure more profoundly than he needs speed 
and efficiency—is a living concept. From it civilization could be 
re-grafted. It offers the one hope we have of closing the gap—more 
than a gap, an abyss in which humanity itself could vanish—between 
our ingenuity and our nature." Again she writes, even more openly: 
“we believe—much or little. We believe in the existence of God, or, 

"like E. M. Forster, we believe in personal relationships, in their 
beauty and holiness. We believe something, or we die. For this 
very good reason I believe in the future of mankind. And of Europe.” 
And, at the last, of England. When I despair I know very well that 
despair is a sin, and that a writer who lets himself despair is sinning 
as a writer." 


Apart from these personal affirmations there are a number of 
essays which show much more clearly than any other volume how a 
sensitive English writer with a European outlook felt in the war and 
in the years immediately afterwards. Here are comments on Aragon, 
André Malraux and Sartre, while W. H. Auden is awarded a separate 
study as The Poet of Angst. Much of ber analysis is devoted to the 
study of the novel, and poetry, but particularly of the novel, and of 
the: problem it presents in the contemporary situation, so confused 
both in politics and spiritually. The essay on Auden fs interésting, 
sympathetic in part, but with an expression of disappointment over 
the later poems: "the influence of Kierkegaard on the later poems 
is overbearing. He was led to Kierkegaard by the powerful instinct 
of a spiritual kinship. The awareness of kinship prevents him, 
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examination of Yeats’ difficult and obscure work, A Vision, 

and a consideration of his debt to painters. The author is an 
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Shakespeare S. L. BETHELL 
and the Popular Dramatic Tradition 


“It is full of matter, its outlook as a whole is enthusiastic and sincere; 
it clarifies many points . . . and even where one feels inclined to 
criticize, it is the type of book which really helps one to define one's 
own point of view." Modern Language Review. 12s. 6d. net 


Shakespeare E. C. PETTET 


and the Romance Tradition 

“His book is a valuable commentary upon Shakespeare's dramatic 
work as a whale.” Scotsman. 

“His .criticism is shrewd and authoritative. It is certainly a book 
which breaks new ground.” Journal of Education. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Winter's Taie S. L. BETHELL 


** . , a bold interpretation of The Winter’s Tale in theologica] terms. .« 
The reader will be'grateful for his elucidation of particular episodes 
and even of particular phrases," Listener. 12s. 6d. net 


Judgement of Peers Compiled by W. G BEBBINGTON 


A uniquely interesting anthology of poems about poets. . . " 
“something original in anthologies and something which was worth 
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perhaps, from realizing how heavy on him is the weight of Kierke- 
zaard’s bolder and much more tortured mind. It is not possible to 
enter with any-assurance into For the Time Being, or The Age of 
Anxiety, without some knowledge of Kierkegaard’s thought.” 
Altogether this is an important contribution to contemporary com- 
mentary and criticism. 


WAGNER NIGHTS by Ernest NEWMAN Putnam, 855. 


Those who have read Ernest Newinan's weekly notices of opera 
with disappointment at their exhibitionist bitterness can find re- 
assurance in this volume. They show the genuine scholarship with 
which he has approached Wagner's operas. In his study, for instance, 
of Tristan and Isolde and The Ring, he begins with a thorough 
examination of the origins of the legend, defines how Wagner em- 
ployed it and fully illustrates the way in which drama and music 
were serving a single purpose. Jn reading this volume it is clear how 
Ernest Newman has in his mind such an ideal conception of opera 
:hat actual performance in the theatre can give him little satisfaction. 
In view of some of his recent notices it seems a little gratuitous that 
among the illustrations should be a photograph of Kirsten Flagstad 
as Isolde. 

The concept of perfection can itself be destructive of pleasure. 
Enjoyment in the theatre whether it be in drama or opera, demands 
some concession to the practical difficulties of production, casting 
and performance. Mr. Newman refuses to make any allowances, 
ind we hear little of actual performances of the operas, or indeed 
any of the problems which dominate the artist in the theatre. Some- 
times these deficiencies in production are referred to even with 
crudity: "Or take the case of Brynhilde, Mr. Newman writes, 
""Phat is no man!’ Siegried ejaculates when he has removed the 
breatstplate from the sleeping Valkyrie, and a smile goes round the 
house, for what we see is a matron who could serv& anywhere for a 
demonstration of the physical possibilities of the higher mammalia. 
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And only the other day I fourid a French critic complaining that 
while some German lady or other had sung beautifully in Lohengrin: 
her Elsa ‘manquait de virginité. Well, one can’t have everything." 
All of which helps to explain the unhelpful part Mr. Newman, as a i 
critic, has played in the remarkable development since the war of a , 
National Opera at Covent Garden. But the genuine admirer of ; 
Wagner will find this book indispensable for here is the scholarship, , 
devoted, exact and relentless. 
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Ballet dancers require shoes which conform in 
everyway to the needs of the footin action, Many 
of them have come to regard Anello and Davide 
as the place where they get personal attention 
with first class workmanship and we have 
proudly watched them become the Stars of Ballet 


Dance your way to fame in Anello and Davide's 
famous shoes 


Telephone No. 
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96 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
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MUSIC STUDIOS 
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“HIS MASTER’S VOICE" RECORDS 
By world famous artists 
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MINIATURE SCORES 
SIBELIUS 


Symphony No. 1 in E minor, 
Opus39 n. 10/- 
Symphony No. 2 in D major, 
Opus 43 n. 10/- 
Symphony No. 4 in A minor, 
Opus 63 n. 5/- 
Symphony No. 5 in E flat, 
Opus 82 n. 10/7- 
Symphony No, 6 in D minor, 
: Opus 104 n. 10/- 
Symphony Noa7 in C major, 
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En Saga, Symphonic Poem, 


Opus9 n. 6/- 
Karelia, Suite, Opus 11 n. S/- 
Tapiola, Symphonic Poem, |, 
Opus 112 mn.  5/- 
Swan of Tuonela n. 2/6 
Lemminkamen's Return n 5l- 
Finlandia, Tone Poem, 
Opus 26, No.7 n. 2/6 
Rakastava (The Lover) n. 2/6 
Music to Shakespeare's “The Tempest" 
Overture n. = 
Suite No. 1 n. 8/6 
Suite No. 2 n 7/6 
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EDITORIAL á 


IRST, may we offer thanks to subscribers and to the Press who 
have given such a warm welcome to he “renewed” Adelphi? 
It is ultimately the subscribers who will determine the con- 
tinued success of this Quarterly and we welcome their criticism 
as well as their support. 
+ + + 

Among the many letters we received, the comment of major im- 
portance was that we were not giving a sufficient place to young 
writers, and this was repeated in a notice of our first number in the 
Observer. Our aim, as we stated in our last issue, is not to be mainly 
a young writers’ journal. We seek everywhere for those who can 
discuss the questions at issue, or who will contribute stories, poems, 
and essays. We are particularly pleased to be permitted to give in 
this number a wider circulation to T. S. Eliot’s Talk on Dante, 
which contains, among other things, such illuminating comments 
on Eliot’s own early work. We have been promised articles for 
future issues by Sir Michael Balcon, Peter Brook, Tyrone Guthrie, 
Frank Howes, and others. 

* * * 

Meanwhile we do read a large number of manuscripts by young 
writers, and we will print them whenever they reach the standard 
which readers of the Adelphi may rightly expect. With T'he Clock 
Winder we print our first short story, and tbe first short story pub- 
lished by Mary Lamont, whose first novel, Roberta, an account of 
girlhood in an Edwardian country house, was published, by Duck- 
worth last year. Charles Tomlinson, one of whose poems we publish, 
is a young school-master, who is a painter as well as a poet. Among 
other young poets we welcome Gordon Symes, who was recommended 
for an Atlantic Award in 1946 but could not accept it for private 
reasons, and Richard Chase. 

We also publish, with particular pleasure, the late R. M. Hewitt’s 
translation of Pushkin's Mozart and Salieri. Hewitt was a poet, and 
translator, who had the scantiest recognition in his own lifetime. 
Janko Lavrin and C. M. Bowra published a few of his translations, 
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but all his work, both original and translation, must be brought 
together for the range of his achievement to be realised. It is good 
to know that Vivian de Sola Pinto is contemplating such a volume, 
and meanwhile in the Adelphi we hope to publish further specimens 
of Hewitt’s work. 

+ + + 

Since our last issue the “Institute of Contemporary Arts” has 
opened its new premises at 17-18 Dover Street. Herbert Read in an 
opening speech expressed the aim as the provision “in the heart of 
London of a centre where the living arts of painting and sculpture, 
of architecture and musie, of theatre and film, can meet and mutually 
inspire each other". It is not without interest to see how closely 
the platform of the Institute parallels that of the Adelphi. The 
purpose, Herbert Read added, was not to popularise the arts of the 
past or even to make permanent collections of the arts of the present, 
but to “bring into existence the arts of the future". 

* * + 

The Earl of Harewood in his address at the opening of the 
Institute made a more important speech than is usual on such official 
occasions. Commenting on the depression to which Berlioz confessed 
from lack of encouragement, Lord Harewood remarked: “The 
trouble was that, though his art was based on a passionate admiration 
for certain aspects of the past, Berlioz was an individualist, an 
innovator, and an eccentric. 

“It is to my mind precisely the eccentric who is going to be left 
out of any scheme which may in our own day be devised to benefit 
the artist, and I take it there is no one bold enough to maintain 
that Art stands to gain least from the eccentric, the person whose 
views are away from the centre, that is to say, the norm established 
by the concensus of even enlightened opinion. 

“At present when sponsorship of the arts in England has devolved 
for the most part on to the state—which is to say by remote control 
on to every citizen of the country—it is doubly important that the 
eccentric, the artist who is not part of the popular movement of 
the day, should not suffer, as, for instance, did Berlioz, because there 
is no one bold enough, as it were, to take a plunge on him”. 

+ + + 

These were words that needed saying, for to the offictal patronage 
of the Arts Council and the British Council has been added that of 
the Festival of 1951, especially in the commissioning of works of Art. 
We hope in our next ‘issue to explore these problems, and also to 
include an article by Professor W. G. Holford on the architecture of 
the Festival site. 
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Meanwhile some perspective about the 1951 Festival can be gained 
by studying the Great Exhibition of 1851 in Yvonne ffrench’s The 
Great Exhibition (The Harvill Press, 18s). There one can read of 
the bitter antagonism which the project caused and of its ultimate 
success. Two great figures stand out from that earlier Exhibition, 
the Prince Consort, who conceived the idea, and Sir Joseph Paxton 
whose design for the Crystal Palace housed the Exhibition in Hyde 
Park: “Paxton had simply produced a vast repliga of the new 
Victoria Regia lily-house at Chatsworth, and it answered three main 
requirements. It was suitable for housing an Exhibition; could be 
adapted to the proposed site; might be indefinitely used either as a 
winter garden or as a vast horticultural structure, or might come in 
handy for future exhibitions. It was composed of dry materials 
ready at once to house exhibits; iron, wood and glass were to be its 
only components. It could be taken down as easily as it could be 
put up, and as easily extended, reduced or increased in size, since 
its parts were, like children’s miniature engineering toys, inter- 
changeable”. 

Then there was the Prince Consort, the great, indefatigable, and 
disinterested “Lord Festival” of this venture of a century ago. As 
the Queen wrote in her Diary on the day of the opening: “God bless 
our dearest Albert. God bless my dearest country, which has shown 
itself so great today. One felt so grateful to the great God, who 
seemed to pervade all and to bless all”. How stupid have been the 
satirists who have set out to mock Prince Albert, for he showed the 
way in the study of science, technology and design, long before the 
country was in the mood to listen to such advice. 
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TALK ON DANTE T. S. ELIOT 


(T his ‘Talk on Dante’ was delivered by Mr. T. S. Eliot at the Italian 
Institute, and was published in ‘Italian News’, the Journal of the 
Italian Institute. We are indebted to Mr. Eliot and to the Director 
of the Institute for permission to publish the address here). 


AY I explain first why I have chosen, not to deliver a lecture 
about Dante, but to talk informally about his influence 
M upon myself? What might appear egotism, in doing this, 
I present as modesty; and the modesty which it pretends 
to be is merely prudence. I am in no way a Dante scholar; and níy 
general knowledge of Italian is such, that on this occasion, out of 
respect to the audience and to Dante himself, I shall refrain from 
quoting him in Italian. And I do not fee] that I have anything more 
to contribute, on the subject of Dante's poetry, than I put, years ago, 
into a brief essay. As I explained in the original preface to that 
essay, I xead Dante only with a prose translation beside the text. 
Forty years ago I began to puzzle out the Divine Comedy in this way; 
and when I thought I had grasped the meaning of the passage which 
especially delighted me, I committed it to memory; so that, for some 
years, I was able to recite a large part of one canto or another to my- 
self, lying in bed or on a railway journey. Heaven knows what it 
would have sounded like, had I recited it aloud; but it was by this 
means that I steeped myself in Dante's poetry. And now it is twenty 
years since I set down all that my meagre attainments qualified me 
to say about Dante. But I thought it not uninteresting to myself, 
and possibly to others, to try to record in what my own debt to Dante 
consists. I do not think I can explain everything, even to myself; 
but as I still, after forty years, regard his poetry as the most persistent 
and deepest influer&e upon my own verse, I should like to establish 
at least some of the reasons for it. . Perhaps confessions by poets, of 
what Dante has meant to them, may even contribute something to 
the appreciation of Dante himself. And finally, it is the only 
contribution I can make.” e : 
The greatest debts are not always the most evident; at least, there 
are different kinds of debt. The kind of debt that I owe to Dante is 
the kind which goes on accumulating, the kind which is not the debt 
of one period or another of one's life. Of some poets I can say I 
learned a great deal from them at a particular stage. Of Jules 
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Laforgue, for instance, I can say that he was the first to teach me 
how to speak, to teach me the poetic possibilities of my own idiom 
of speech. Such early influences, the influences which, so to speak, 
first introduce one to oneself, are, I think, due to an impression 
which is in one aspect, the recognition of a temperament akin to 
onc's own, and in another aspect the discovery o£ a form of expression 
which gives a clue to the discovery of one's own form. These are not 
two things, but two aspects of the same thing. But the poet who 
can do this for a young writer, is unlikely to be one of the great 
masters. The latter are too exalted and too remote. They are like 
distant ancestors who have been almost deified; whereas the smaller 
poet, who has directed one's first steps, is more like an admired elder 
brother. 

Then, among influences, there are the poets from whom one has 
learned some one thing, perhaps of capital importance to oneself, 
though not necessarily the greatest contribution these poets have 
made. I think that from Baudelaire I learned first, a precedent for the 
poetical possibilities, never developed by any poet writing in my own 
language, of the more sordid aspects of the modern metropolis, of 
the possibility of fusion between the sordidly realistic and the 
phantasmagoric, the possibility of the juxtaposition of the matter-of- 
fact and the fantastic. From him, as from Laforgue, I learned that 
the sort of material that I had, the sort of experience that an adoles- 
cent had had, in an industrial city in America, could be the material 
for poetry; and that the source of new poetry might be found in 
what had been regarded hitherto as the impossible, the sterile, the 
intractably unpoetic. That, in fact, the business of the poet was to 
make poetry out of the unexplored resources of the unpoetical; that 
the poet, in fact, was committed by his profession to turn the un- 
poetical into poetry. A great poet can give a younger poet everything 
that he has to give him, in a very few lines. It may be that I am 
indebted to Baudelaire chiefly for half a dozen lines out of the whole 
of Fleurs du Mal; and that his significance for me is summed up in 


the lines: : 


Fourmillante Cité, cité pleine de réves, 
Où le spectre en plein jour raccroche le passant . . . 


I knew whas that meant, because I had lived it before I knew that I 
wanted to turn it into verse on my own account. 

I may seem to you to be very far from Dante. But I cannot give 
you any approximation of what Dante has done for me, without 
speaking of what other poets have done for me. What I have written 
about Baudelaire, or Dante, or any other poet who has had a capital 
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importance in my own development, I have written because that 

poet has meant so much to me, but not about myself, but about 

that poet and his poetry. That is, the first impulse to write about a 

great poet is one of gratitude; but the reasons for which one is 

grateful may play a very small part in a critical appreciation of that 
poet. 


One has other debts, innumerable debts, to poets, of another 
kind. There are poets who have been at the back of one’s mind, or 
perhaps, consciously there, when one has had some particular prob- 
lem to settle, for which something they have written suggests the 
method. There are those from whom one has consciously borrowed. 
adapting a line of verse to a different language or period or context. 
There are those who remain in one’s mind as having set the standard 
for a particular poetic virtue, as Villon for honesty, and Sappho for 
having fixed a particular emotion in the right and the minimum 
number of words, once and for all. There are also the great masters, 
to whom one slowly grows up. When I was young I felt much more 
at ease with the lesser Elizabethan dramatists than with Shakespeare: 
the former were, so to speak, playmates nearer my own size. One 
test of the great masters, of whom Shakespeare is one, is that the 
appreciation of their poetry is a lifetime's task, because at every stage 
of maturing—and that should be one's whole life—you are able to 
understand them better. Among these are Shakespeare, Dante, 
Homer and Virgil. 

I have ranged over some varieties of "influence" in order to ap- 
proach an indication, by contrast, of what Dante has meant to me. 
Certainly I have borrowed lines from him, in the attempt to re- 
produce, or rather to arouse in the reader's mind the memory, of 
some Dantesque scene, and thus establish a relationship between 
the medizval inferno and modern life. Readers of my "Waste 
Land" will perhaps remember that the vision of my city clerks 
trooping over London Bridge from the railway station to their offices 
evoked the reflection "I had not thought death had undone so 
many"; and that is another place I deliberately modified a line of 
Dante by altering it—"sighs, short and infrequent, were exhaled." 
And I gave the references in my notes, in order to make the reader 
who recognised the allusion, know that I meant him to recognise it, 
and know that he would have missed the point if he d'&l not recog- 
nise it. Twenty years after writing "The Waste Land”, I wrote, in 
“Little Gidding’, a passage which is intended to be the nearest 
equivalent to a canto of the Inferno or the Purgatorio, in style as 
well as content, that I could achieve. The intention of course, was 
the same as with my allusions to Dante in “The Waste Land": to 
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present to the mind of the reader a parallel, by means of contrast, 
between the Inferno and the Purgatorio, which Dante visited and a 
hallucinated scene after an air-raid. But the method.is different: 
here I was debarred from quoting or adapting at length —I borrowed 
and adapted freely only a few phrases—because I was imitating. My 
first problem was to find an approximation to the terza rima without 
rhyming. English is less copiously provided with rhyming words 
than Italian; and those rhymes we have are in a way more emphatic. 
The rhyming words call too much attention to themselves: Italian 
is the one language known to me in which exact rhyme can always 
achieve its effect —and what the effect of rhyme is, is for the neurolo- 
gist rather than the poet to investigate—without the risk of ob- 
truding itself. I therefore adopted, for my purpose, a simple alter- 
nation of unrhymed masculine and feminine terminations, as the 
nearest way of giving the light effect of the rhyme in Italian. In 
saying this, I am not attempting to lay down a law, but merely ex- 
plaining how I was directed in a particular situation. J think that 
rhymed terza rima is probably less unsatisfactory for translations of 
the Divine Comedy than is blank verse. For, unfortunately for this 
purpose, a different metre is a different mode of thought; it is a 
different kind of punctuation, for the emphases and the breath 
pauses do not come in the same place. Dante thought in terza rima, 
and a poem sbould be translated as nearly as possible in the same 
thought-form as the original. So that, in a translation into blank 
verse, something is lost; though on the other hand, when I read a 
terza rima translation of the Divine Comedy and come to some 
passage of which I remember tbe original pretty closely, I am always 
worried in anticipation, by the inevitable shifts and twists which I 
know the translator will be obliged to make, in order to fit Dante's 
words into English rhyme. And no verse seems to demand greater 
literalness in translation than Dante's, because no poet convinces 
one more completely that the word he has used is the word he 
wanted, and that no other will do. 


Í do not know whether the substitute for rhymft that I used in the 
passage referred to would be tolerable for a very long original poem 
in English: but I do know that I myself should not find the rest of 
my life long enough time in which to write it. For one of the 
interesting things I learnt in trying to imitate Dante in English, was 
the extreme difficulty. This section of a poem—not the length of one 
canto of the Divine Comedy—cost me far more time and trouble : 
and vexation than any passage of the same length that I have ever 
written. It was not simply that I was limited to the Dantesque type 
of imagery, simile and figure of speech. It was chiefly that in this 
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very bare and austere style, in which every word has to be “func- 
tional”, the slightest vagueness or imprecision is immediately notice- 
able. The language has to be very direct; the line, and the single 
word, must be completely disciplined to the purpose of the whole; 
and, when you are using simple words and simple phrases, any 
repetition of the most common idiom, or of the most frequently 
needed word, becomes a glaring blemish. 

I am not saying that terza rima is to be ruled out of original 
English verse composition; though I believe that to the modern 
ear—that is, the ear trained during this century, and therefore 
accustomed to much gyeater exercise in the possibilities of un- 
rhymed verse—a modern long poem in a set rhymed form is more 
likely to sound monotonous as well as artificial, than it did to the 
ear of a hundred years ago. But I am sure that it is only possible in 
a long poem, if the poet is borrowing only the form, and not attempt- 
ing to remind the reader of Dante in every line and phrase. There 
is one poem in the nineteenth century which, at moments, seems to 
contradict this. This is the Triumph of Life. I should have felt 
called upon today to refer to Shelley in any case, because Shelley is 
the English poet, more than all others, upon whom the influence of 
Dante was remarkable. It seems to me that Shelley confirms also 
my impression that the influence of Dante, where it is really powerful, 
is a cumulative influence: that is, the older you grow, the stronger 
the domination becomes. The Triumph of Life, a poem which is 
Shelley’s greatest tribute to Dante, was the last of his great poems. 
I think it was also the greatest. It was left unfinished; it breaks off 
abruptly in the middle of a line; and one wonders whether even 
Shelley could have carried it to successful completion. Now the 
influence of Dante ‘is observable earlier; most evident in the Ode to 
the West Wind, in which, at the very beginning, the image of the 
leaves whirling in the wind 


Like stricken ghosts from an enchanter fleeing 


would have been impossible but for the Inferno—in which the 
various manifestations of wind, and the various sensations of air, 
are as important as are the aspects of light in the Paradiso. In The 
Triumph of Life however I do not think that Shelley was setting 
himself to aim at such a close approximation to the Spareness of 
Dante as I was; he had left open for himself all of his copious 
resources of English poetical speech. Nevertheless, because of a 
natural affinity with the poetic imagination of Dante, a saturation 
in the poetry (and I need not remind you that Shelley knew Italian 
well, and had a wide and thorough knowledge of all Italian poetry 
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up to his time) his mind is inspired to some of the greatest and most 
Dantesque lines in English. I must quote one passage which made 
an indelible impression upon me over forty-five years ago: 


Struck to the beart by this sad pageantry, 
Half to myself I said—" And what is this? 
Whose shape is that within the car? And why—" 


*. 
I would have added—‘is all here amiss?” 
But a voice answered—"Life! "— I turned, and knew 
(O Heaven, have mercy on such wretchedness!) 


That what I thought was an old root which grew 
'To strange distortion out of the hill side, 
Was indeed one of those deluded crew, 


And that the grass, which methought hung so wide 
And white, was but his thin discoloured hair, 
And that the holes he vainly sought to hide, 


Were or had been eyes: —"If thou canst, forbear 
To join the dance, which I had well forborne!", ~ 
Said the grim Feature (of my thought aware). 


"I will unfold that which to this deep scorn 
Led me and my companions, and relate 
'The progress of the pageant since the morn; 


If thirst of knowledge shall not then abate, 
Follow it thou even to the night, but I 
Am weary." —Then like one who with the weight 


Of his own words is staggered, wearily 
He paused; and ere he could resume, 1 cried: 
“First, who art thou?"—"Before thy memory, 


“I feared, loved, hated, suffered, did and died, 
° And if the spark with which Heaven lit my spirit 
Had been with purer nutriment supplied, 


“Corruption would not now thus much inherit 
Of what was once Rousseau,—nor this disguise 
Stain that which ought to have disdained to wear it...” 
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Well, this is better than I could do. But I quote it, as one of the 
supreme tributes to Dante in English, for it testifies to what Dante 
has done, both for the style and for the soul of a great English 
poet. And incidentally, a very interesting comment on Rousseau. 
It would be interesting, but otiose, to pursue the evidence of 
Shelley’s debt to Dante further; it is sufficient, to those who know 
the source, to quote the first three of the prefatory lines to 
Epipsychidion— 
e. 


My Song, I fear that thou wilt find but few 
Who fitly shall conceive thy reasoning, 
Of such hard neatter dost thou entertain. 


I think I have already made clear, however, that the important 
debt to Dante does not lie in a poet's borrowings, or adaptations 
from Dante; nor is it one of those debts which are incurred only at a 
particular stage in another poet's development. Nor is it found in 
those passages in which one has taken him as a model. The im- 
portant debt does not occur in relation to the number of places in 
one's writings to which a critic can point a finger, and say, here and 
there he wrote something which he could not have written unless 
he had Dante in mind. Nor do I wish to speak now of any debt 
which one may owe to the thought of Dante, to his view of life, or 
to the philosophy and theology which give shape and content to the 
Divine Comedy. That is another, though by no means unrelated 
question. Of what one learns, and goes on learning, from Dante I 
should like to make three points. 

The first is, that of the very few poets of similar stature there is 
none, not even Virgil, who has been a more attentive student of 
the art of poetry, or a more scrupulous, painstaking and conscious 
practitioner of the craft. Certainly no English poet can be com- 
pared with him in this respect, for the more conscious craftsmen— 
and I am thinking primarily of Milton—have been much more 
limited poets, and therefore more limited in their craft also. To 
realise more and mgre what this means, through the years of one’s 
life, is itself a moral lesson; but I draw a furtber lesson from it 
which is a moral lesson too. The whole study and practice of Dante 
seems to me to teach that the poet should be the servant of his 
language, rather than the master of it. This sense of responsibility 
is one of the marks of the classical poet, in the sense of “classical” 
which I have tried to define elsewhere, in speaking of Virgil. Of 
some great poets, and of some great English poets especially, one 
can say that they were privileged by their genius to abuse the English 
language, to develop an idiom so peculiar and even eccentric, that 
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it could be of no use to later poets. Dante seems to me to have a 
place in Italian literature which, in this respect, only Shakespeare 
has in ours; that is, they give body to the soul of the language, con- 
forming themselves, the one more and the other less consciously, to 
what they divined to be its possibilities. And Shakespeare himself 
takes liberties which only his genius justifies; liberties which Dante, 
with an equal genius, does not take. To pass on to posterity one's 
own language, more highly developed, more refined, and more 
precise than it was before one wrote it, that is the highest possible 
achievement of the poet as poet. Of course, a really supreme poet 
makes poetry also more difficult for his successors, by the simple fact 
of his supremacy, and the price a literature must pay, for having a 
Dante or a Shakespeare, is that it can have only one. Later poets 
must.find something else to do, and be content if the things left to 
do are lesser things. But I am not speaking of what a supreme poet, 
one of those few without whom the current speech of a people with 
a great language would not be what it is, does for later poets, or of 
what he prevents them from doing, but of what he does for every- 
body after him who speaks that language, whose mother tongue it 
is, whether they are poets, philosophers, statesmen or railway porters. 


That is one lesson: that the great master of a language should 
be the great servant of it. The second lesson of Dante—and it is one 
which no poet, in any language known to me, can teach, is the lesson 
of width of emotional range. Perhaps it could be best expressed 
under the figure of the spectrum, or of the gamut. Employing this 
figure, I may say that the great poet should not only perceive and 
distinguish more clearly than other men, the colours or sounds 
within the range of ordinary vision or hearing; he should perceive 
vibrations beyond the range of ordinary men, and be able to make 
men see and hear more at each end than they could ever see without 
his help. We have for instance in English literature great religious 
poets, but they are, by comparison with Dante, specialists. That is 
all they can do. And Dante, because he could do everything else, is 
for that reason the greatest "religious" poet, though to call him a 
“religious poet” would be to abate his universality. The Divine 
Comedy expresses everything in the way of emotion, between de- 
pravity’s despair and the beatific vision, that man is capable of 
experiencing. It is therefore a constant reminder to the poet, of the 
obligation to explore, to find words for the inarticulate, to capture 
those feelings which people can hardly even feel, because they have 
no words for them; and at the same time, a reminder that the 
explorer beyond the frontiers of ordinary consciousness will only be 
able to return and report to his fellow-citizens, if he has all the time 
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MOZART AND SALIERI 


by ALEXANDER PUSHKIN 
Translated with an introductory note by R. M. HEWITT 


USHKIN is often called—and rightly so—the Mozart of 

European poetry. His verses show the same*graceful ease, 

directness and spontaneous simplicity which one finds in 

Mozart’s music. Hence it was natural that he should try to 
give a portrait of his great counterpart at léast in one of his works: 
in the dramatic sketch, Mozart and Salieri. 

This little piece he wrote in the autumn of 1830 while on his 
father’s estate in Boldino (in the province of Nizhni Novgorod). He 
stayed there for about three months which were perhaps the most 
creative months of his life. Apart from a number of poems, he 
finished the last two cantos of his greatest work, Eugene Onegin, 
five excellently told stories, known as the Stories of Byelkin, and 
four dramatic miniatures. 

The shortest of these miniatures is Mozart and Saliert. It consists 
of two scenes only, condensed into a few pages, but full of suggestive 
ideas. As far as the "plot" is concerned, Pushkin made use of the 
legend that Mozart was poisoned by his friend and rival musician 
Salieri. He also dextrously combined with it another legend—the 
one about Mozart's famous Requiem. All this was however only a 
pretext for working out certain problems which he stated in as terse 
a poetic form as possible. 

In confronting Mozart and Salieri, Pushkin showed above all the 
contrast, as well as the eternal antagonism, between genius and 
mere talent. Salieri, industrious, fanatically devoted to music, is 
only a talent and a solemn plodder. So he cannot even understand 
how it is that the highest genius should have been conferred upon 
the carefree, childishly irresponsible Mozart, and not upon himself 
—as a reward for all His zeal and labours. He fs both amazed and 
outraged, while listening to Mozart’s compositions. And the more 
he admires them the more he feels the smart of some higher injustice 
at the idea that genius is given indiscriminately, as a free gift, and 
not as a reward. Such injustice breeds in him indignation and envy, 
mixed with involuntary admiration. In the end envy takes the 
upper hand, and Mozart is poisoned by his friend and enemy, Salieri. 

There are however two other motives in this piece, which have 
not been worked out. One of them, the problem of the relationship 
between crime and genius, is only hinted at, towards the end. A 
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little more emphatic is the problem of sterility, caused by too great 
a perfection in art. Salieri, the fanatical votary of music, guesses that 
the very excellence of Mozart's art is enough to discourage hundreds 
of other musicians who are likely to despair of ever reaching the 
same height, let alone surpass it. A great artist can thus easily 
become a blind alley for those who come after him. And so, through 
a Machiavellian trick of logic, Salieri is impelled to kill Mozart in 
order to "save" music. 


SCENE ONE. A ROOM. 


SALIERI: They say, there is no justice in the world, 
But there is none even in the heaven above! 
It's all as simple as the scale of C. 
I must have been born with a love for Art, 
For as an infant, in our village church, 
Ilistened to the organ, and hot tears, 
Sweet and involuntary tears gushed out. 
'The toys and games of childhood I despised, 
And lessons, all but music. Firm of purpose 
I threw all else aside, and gave my heart 
Alone to music. Tho’ the early steps 
Were hard, the track, for many a weary month 
Tedious, yet I strove and overcame, 
Making of toil a stepping-stone to Art; 
And I turned craftsman, taught the docile fingers 
A quick obedience to the ear. Meanwhile 
The notes lay dead, and I. dissected music 
As 'twere a.corpse, and yielded harmony 
To algebra. And so at last I ventured 
And claimed the prize, surrendering my heart 
To rapture of triumphant fantasy, 
Not bold enough as yet to think of fame 
I would compose, create, in secrecy, 
And often after days of lonely toil, 
Neglecting food and rest, but relishing 
The ecstasy and tears of inspiration. 
I burnt all I had written, coldly gazing 
While thought and sound and figure, born of*me, ^ 
Flamed up and perished in a pallid smoke. 
Nay, more—when Gluck appeared, revealing to us 
Things deep and strange, to captivate the soul, 
Did I not straightway fling the past aside 
And all I loved, all I had long believed, 
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To follow him unquestioning? Like a man 
Strayed from his course, but warned, who turns aside 
Along a path unknown. At last, I too 
Climbing the topless steep of Art attained 
An honoured place. Within the hearts of men 
I heard the echo of my own creation; 
And I was happy, taking calm delight 
In labour and success, and hope of fame. 
Happy, moreover, when my friends and corhrades, 
Fellows, not rivals, in the noble service, 
Had their reward. Never, I swear it, never 
Did jealousy or envy stir in me, * 
Never! not even when Piccini's art 
Enraptured Paris,—nor when, for the first time, 
I heard the opening chords of Iphigenia. 
Who can accuse me, who has known Salieri 
' At any time show pride, contempt or envy, 
Or like an injured snake, in impotent fury, 
Biting the earth? Yet now—'tis I that say it— 
Now I am jealous, deep and agonising 
My jealousy. Oh God, how can it be, 
Where is the justice, when the sacred gift, 
When the immortal genius is bestowed 
Not on a self-denying passionate love, 
On toil and discipline, on prayer and fasting, 
But glows about the head of an imbecile, 
An idle frivoller? O Mozart, Mozart— 
(Enter Mozart) i 
MOZART: Oh! so you’ve seen me, and I did so hope 
To take you by surprise and make you laugh. M 
SALIERI: You! Have you been here long? 
MOZART: No, just this minute. I was on my way 
To show you something, but passing by the tavern 
I heard a fiddle. O my good Salieri , 
You never heard anything funnier in your life. 
It was a blind man playing in the tavern, 
And playing "Voi che sapete". Marvellous; 
+  Lcouldn't help it, I brought the man along 
'To entertain you here and now. Come in. 
(Enter the Old Fiddler) 
Play us a tune by Mozart. 
SALIERI: Does this amuse you? 
MOZART: Really, Salieri, don't you find it comic? 
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SALIERI: It is not comic when some wretched dauber 
Paints me a Virgin after Raphael; 
It is not comic when a mountebank 
Parodies Dante. Send the man away. 
MOZART: Nay, stop a moment. Here is something for you 
To drink my health. 
(The Old Fiddler goes out.) 
And as for you, Salieri, 
'You'are out of sorts. I'll come and talk to you 
Some other time. 

SALIERI: . What did you bring for me? 
MOZART: Nothing . . . to speak of. Well, during last night 
I couldn't sleep, and two or three ideas 

Came to my head. And now they're put together 
I should have liked to know what you thought of them. 
But now you're not in the mood. 
SALIERI: Ah, Mozart, Mozart, 
When am 1 not in the mood for you? Sit down, 
I'll listen. 
MOZART: (at the piano) 
Imagine to yourself . . . and who? 
Well, somebody like me, but a bit younger, 
In love, not frightfully, but just a little: 
With him a pretty lady—or a friend 
As it were you. And suddenly a.vision 
Of a graveyard, darkness or something of the sort. 
Now listen. (He plays.) 
SALIERI: Were you coming here with that 
And yet found time to linger at a tavern | 
Listening to a fiddler? Oh, my God! 
You, Mozart, are unworthy of yourself. 
MOZART: Why? Was there any harm? 
SALIERI : Oh, what profundity! 
What boldness and what elegance of form! 
You are a god, though you may not believe it, 
But I, I know. 
MOZART: D’you mean it? Perhaps I am, 
But his Divinity is getting hungry. e. 7r 
SALIERI: Look now, what if we go and dine together 
At the Golden Lion? 
MOZART: Thank you, I'll be happy. 
But let me first slip home and tell my wife 
Or she'll keep dinner for me. 
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SALIERI: I'll wait here. 

(Mozart goes out) 
No longer can I struggle with my fate. 
I have been chosen to cut him off, how else: 
May we, the servants and the priests of music 
Escape perdition? All of us, I say, 

(Repudiates suspicion) 
Not only I, Salieri . . . 

How will it be 

If Mozart lives and climbs to higher glory? 
Will Art be raised thereby? Nay, Art will sink 
The moment he shall die. For'he will leave 
No heir, no pupil. What shall it profit then? 
Like an escaping cherub he brought among us 
The songs of heaven, and filled us with despair, 


Children of dust, and wingless; then flew back . . . 


(loud and angry) 
Fly back then, and the sooner you fly the better. 
For sixteen years I have carried next my heart 
This poison, the farewell gift of Isabella, 
And many a time my life has seemed to be 


A wound past healing: often have I been seated 


At table with an unsuspecting enemy 

Yet never for one moment was I tempted, 

Although I am no coward, and although 

I love my life but little, and I feel 

The sting of insult —No, I still delayed. 

Why hasten death? I thought, it may be, Life 

Holds in reserve some unexpected gift, 

It may be ecstasy returns anew 

And inspiration and the night of triumph, 

Or a new Haydn brings a new Creation 

For my delight and worship—or perchance 

It may be I shall meet some enemy , 

Or suffer deadly insult—then, ah then, 

My Isabella's gift will not be wasted, 

And I was right, for now at last I have found 
.„— My enemy, and found a second Haydn, 

Who brings me ecstasy and rapture. Now 

The time has come. The farewell pledge of love 

Shall pass tonight into the cup of friendship. 


END OF SCENE ONE 
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SCENE TWO ...IN THE TAVERN. . 
MOZART AND SALIERI AT TABLE. 


SALIERI: Why are you gloomy? 
MOZART: - : What? I am not gloomy. 
SALIERI: You seem distracted, Mozart. What's the reason? 
Excellent food, the very best of wine, 
Andeyou sit silent, frowning. 
MOZART: To be frank, 
My Requiem worries me. 
* J didn’t know 
You were working on a Requiem. Since when? 
MOZART: For some three weeks. A strange thing happened ... But 
Didn't I tell you? 
SALIERI: No. 


MOZART: Three weeks ago 
I went home late. They told me someone had called 
To see me. And (I can’t think why) all night 
I lay awake and wondered who it could be 
And what he wanted. Next day he came again 
While I was out, but on the following day 
When I was in the garden with my children 
They sent for me. A stranger dressed in black 
Bowed ceremoniously and ordered of me 
A Requiem, and then vanished. I sat down 
At one and wrote; but as for the man in black, 
He didn’t call again. And I am glad. 

I couldn't bear to separate from my work, ° 
Tho’ it's quite ready. But in the meantime— 

SALIERI: What? 

MOZART: I am ashamed to admit it— 

SALIERI: (impatient) Admit what? 

: MOZART: He will nôt leave me alone, by day or night, 
My man in black. He follows me like a shadow 
Wherever I go. And even now I see him 
Here at the table, the uninvited guest. ` 

SALIERI: But that is childish; drive away your cares. 
Beaumarchais used to say, “Brother Salieri, 
When gloomy thoughts begin to settle on you 
Open a bottle of the best champagne, 

Or read a page of The Marriage of Figaro.” 


SALIERI: 
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MOZART: 


SALIERI: 


MOZART: 


SALIERI: 


MOZART: 


SALIERI: 


MOZART: 


SALIERI: 


MOZART: 


Ab, yes! Beaumarchais was a friend of yours, 

It was for him that you.composed Tarara. 

A lovely thing. "There's one particular tune 

I love to repeat when I am feeling happy. 
(Hums a strain) 

La la la la. But is it true, Salieri, 

That Beaumarchais once poisoned someone? 


No, 
I don’t believe it. He was too jolly a man 
For such a trade. 


e 
He was a genius 
Like you and me, and genius and crime 
Are incompatible things. Isn’t it true? 


That’s your opinion. (Drops poison in glass.) 
Drink this. 


Your good health, 
And the good understanding 
That binds in one Mozart and Salieri, 
The sons of harmony. (Drinks.) 


Stop. Stop. You drank without waiting for me. 


No, that’s enough. (Goes to piano.) 
Listen to this, Salieri. 
My Requiem. (Plays.) 
But why do you weep? 


These tears 
Are the first I ever shed, a pain, a pleasure, 
As if I had paid off a heavy debt. 
As if the surgeon’s knife had cut away 
An agonising limb. Forget my tears. 
Play on and drench my soul in melody. 


I would that all could feel the power of music 

As you, Salieri! No, for then the world 

Would fade and perish. None would give a ARDE 
To life’s necessities. But you and I 

Are of the chosen few, the priests of art, 

Despisers of a coarse utility 

And worshippers of Beauty. Isn’t it true? 

But I am unwell; I must lie down and sleep. 
Good-bye. 
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SALIERI: Good night. - 
: (Mozart goes out) 
You will sleep long, my friend. 
If he is right, I am no genius, 
What did he say?—that genius and crime 
- Are incompatible things. I don’t believe it. 
What about Michael Angelo? 


. (Doubt) 
Or is it 
The gossip of the brainless herd—a fable? 
° (Despair) 


It was no murderer built the Vatican. 


A NOTE ON ABSTRACT OR 
SYMPHONIC BALLET ADRIAN STOKES 


EING late one afternoon last summer for Covent Garden, I 
found Balachine’s ballet to Mozart's Symphony Concertante . 
in E flat intervening upon hurry from the street. The slow 
movement was nearly ended. Still in a state of precipitancy I 

experienced the sensation of the full cool ritual of the classical dance, 
of the dancers’ absorption by their architecture. The solo viola in 
the orchestra was speaking to the violin. These Mozartian voices, 
these wordless communications of patterned sound were in that 
instant the more poignant beneath the unmatched muscular control 
of the voiceless dancers. It was as if one could perceive at the back 
of perfection in art, the apprehension of the human form, of the very 
Muses who epitomize the artist’s capacity for love. Would that poor 
Mozart could have possessed this viola girl who with the continuity 
of impersonal grace encounters the power of his invention. “Rman 
enters, attends both dancers of the solo instruments and upon the 
company at large .. 

Owing to the perfection of ‘technique and of taste, the classical 
dance may at times, though they be rare, achieve for the human ` 
form a momentary parity with the greatest expressions of the spirit. 








—— 
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Such is, or should be, the spur to the choreographer of abstract 
ballets; that is the reason, the deeper reason, why so many choreo- 
graphers have chosen lately to ‘use’ concert music for ballet. None 
but Fokine, Massine and Balanchine have achieved the modicum of 
success which might silence those arguments which can so easily be 

pressed against any such attempt. : 

Here is the crux of the argument from the ballet side. The 
musicians, with their well-tried insensitivity to vispal impression, 
with their consequent effrontery in regard to ballet, insist that the 
essence of the symphonic ballet business is an attempt to interpret 
music; an unnecessary procedure, distractigg attention from the score 
which was not designed for such.an alliance; an attempt whose 
success can be described only in degrees of failure. Such judgement 
is often fair enough and is nearly always justified in its main aspect 
in the case of dancing which is not ballet dancing, a form, therefore, 
which musicians are apt to prefer to ballet. 

Alternatively, if the music is not being interpreted, it is being 
‘used’, perverted for the purposes of visual display. Choreographers, 
doubtless, haunt the music libraries and the gramophone shops, 
searching material for choreographic patterns. But this dependence 
does not mean that choreographers must be incapable of bringing the 
human form to a parity with their chosen music, that they are 
restricted to a pointing at interpretation in these terms of physical 
movement or else to using a score as a kind of accompaniment. Inter- . 
play is another, or third, possibility, though it be founded on 
interpretation, 

In much of our history music and dance have moved ‘in step. 
Development of one has fired the other. It is obvious that rhythm 
cannot be dissociated entirely from physical movement, particularly 
human movements. We possess in the classical technique an 
impersonal mirror of the polished human form, of that one unchang- 
ing instrument in the orchestra of the arts. For each art, human 
shape is both bedrock and catalyst. The classical dance celebrates 
this mystique, rehearsing the other arts in theirepristine orbits, more 
particularly music with which movement on the stage is in plastic 
interplay. Thus, even the apparent content of several of the greatest 
ballet scenarios are centred about the magical power of dancing 
itsef£^ Such a plot provides easy excuse for dancing; convenience, 
however, is the superficial aspect of a profound allure: witness 
Giselle. Many great ballets, then, are ballets about dancing, about 
ballet. This is true, I think, of Symphonie Concertante which I take 
to be an important work of Balanchine's though I have not seen it 
nearly often enough to know it well. Two of his other abstract, or 
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‘symphonic’, ballets performed last summer by the New York City 
Ballet, Serenade and Symphony in C, do not belong to this class. 
Where inspiration fails the interpretative attitude to music becomes 
more evident. Success in the abstract ballet genre, of which Sylphides 
was the first example, is very rare; but no more than in another art 
should this rarity direct odium upon what we perceive to be 
potential; and no more than in the case of another art has one a 
right to expect the more profound aim to be either constant or 
explicit. It is enough that each glimpse of success is unforgettable. 
The miraculous plastic interplay of sound with movement in the 
three Tchaikowsky ballets, now part and parcel of our conception 
of the classical dance itself, provides, curiously enough, a constant 
spur to this wider choreographic aim, in spite of the fact that what 
Tchaikowsky thus wrote specifically for ballet, proves to be supreme 
as ballet music. 


I suppose that were it necessary to try to sum up the achievement 
of Diaghilev in a sentence or two, one would say first that he greatly 
enlarged the scope of ballet by enlarging the scope of the male 
dancer; and that, secondly, with the access of this new power, he 
made of the human form in movement an inspiration to the other 
arts and more particularly, as in the past, to music. Not that 
musicians as a rule care for, or have cared for, ballet. Nevertheless 
the hour, the occasion, the dream, however vague to them, of 
patterned human forms, were to hand as well as the morale that 
reinforces a common enterprise. All they remember clearly, no 
doubt, are the occasions by which they were enabled to get their 
music performed, occasions whose collaborators are now viewed with 
some contempt. Many lesser men than Stravinsky have demonstrated. 
a certain compulsion to minimize what they may owe to Diaghilev or 
to the ballet. None, however, have shown it with such dramatic 
effect, as we have seen this summer. The Firebird which was worked 
out in the closest collaboration with Fokine, often phrase by phrase, 
is now rejected. By the cutting from the score of those parts 
irrelevant to a concert suite, the story, the magic, the myth, must 
perish. The matter was well summed up by Eric W. White writing re- 
cently of the new Stravinsky-Balanchine ballet, Orpheus. ""Through- 
out, Balanchine’s choreography provides an independent counter- 
point of such remarkable invention and beauty that orfe can*Only 
express the hope that round about 1985 it will not be Orpheus’s 
bad luck to suffer the same fate as the Firebird in 1950.” f 


Diaghilev could keep the musicians in order. Since his time they 
have had it all their own way. But even Diaghilev was at the mercy 
of the music critics who, then as now, are well entrenched in the 
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major fields of ballet criticism. Through all the years I have yet to 
see ballet criticism by a music critic that was disturbing in 
penetration. The less ambitious and the more banal a ballet, the less 
they dislike it, though in a muddle of patronising generosity they 
sometimes praise some appalling pretentious piece. Like most 
people, however, they are entertained by gaiety and acrobatics. . . . 
Watching many operatic productions I can equal such visual 
indifference with my own. I find myself aware after a time of facing 
one way without good cause. Since there is in progress so inferior 
(yet inevitable) a plastic interplay between sound and movement, I 
prefer to look down. From the visual side again, and the musical, I 
experience considerable discomfort from sitting in a row, watching 
a conductor and his orchestra perform. 

Would it be preferable, if the critics of revue and musical comedy 
were sent to the ballet instead of the music critics? On the whole 
I think not. The same question sometimes arises in the matter of 
direction of a ballet company. Should bad ballet be allowed to 
degenerate, as it does so easily, to the music-hall level, or should 
rooted vulgarity be obscured by the increased activities of the' 
musical director? Things never are as they seem in the toils of this 
mode. 

Diaghilev had been trained as a musician. The first essential of 
his talent was a combination with musical aptititudes of an equally 
well trained visual sense. We have welcomed ballet companies in 
London for whom Boris Kochno, somewhat in the manner of 
Diaghilev, had both initiated ideas as well as watched carefully from 
the stalls. And what a difference it has made. Les Forains is an 
instance. This ballet, together with Balanchine's Night Shadow, 
which we welcomed last season, and the Symphonie Concertante, are 
the only creations that I have seen in the last ten years of which the 
impression is unforgettable, reinforcing the glimpse, so long retained, 
of ballet as a major art form, the most capacious in our time. 
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THE CLOCK WINDER MARY LAMONT 


N . HOT morning in August 1942. The sharp-sweet smell of plum 


jam at boiling point is overpowering in the kitchen of the 
‘Manor House. The room is full of dizzying light and 
shadow, as the sun shines full on the high barred windows, 
and the clumps of tall dusty laurel growing close to the wall outside. 

Mrs Durham takes the preserving pan from the fire and begins to 
ladle the jam into hot jars. She’s a large, clumsily made woman, her 
face sagging, disappointed, into middle-age, but she has a look of 
grim faithfulness about her. While she wipes the necks of the jars, 
she glances up at the clock on the wall and registers the time—five 
to eleven. At the same instant she hears the faint sound of the 
church clock distantly striking the hour, and is aware of the fact 
that her clock is slow again. It’s Mr. Pritchard’s day for winding the 
clocks, and what's the use, as she’s said a dozen times to Madam, of 
‘avin’ ’im come every week, if 'e can't keep the clocks right? But 
there, that's Madam all over, can't say No, look at Ivy now, no one 
but Madam would ‘ave took a girl like that. . .. 

“Ivy,” she calls sharply, "it's eleven and where's the cups? "They'll 
all be down in a minute and I can't 'ave everythin’ 'angin' about." 

Ivy comes through from the scullery, wiping her hands on her 
apron, tossing lanky black hair from her eyes. Mrs. Durham notes 
her intent expression, usually a sign that she's going to say some- 
thing silly. When the remark flops, she'll bolster it up with “my 
friend says This imaginary friend of Ivy’s gets on Mrs. 
Durham's nerves something chronic and can you wonder! She fore- 
stalls it now by telling her to go and ring the upstairs bell for Miss 
Fish, Madam's maid and Gladys the house-parlourmaid. 

` In a few moments the household has assembled round the table, 

Miss Fish next to Mrs. Durham, Gladys half way down one side, 
facing Mrs. Wills who only comes in to scrub. An empty chair at 
the end of the tale awaits Mrs. Selby, a land girl employed in 
the garden. 

Ivy doesn’t sit down. It may be part of Mrs. Durham’s kitchen 
discipline to keep her standing: it is clearly symbolic of her status 
in society, always hovering on the fringe, never quite acctpted 4s one 
of us. She ïs a grey-looking girl, her face usually lacks meaning, but 
sometimes a chance word, or something that attracts her peering 
eyes, will produce a sudden incandescence in it—reminding you of 
one of those little china houses on a nursery mantelpiece, opaque 

and dead till a night light is put inside, then all at once glowing 
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rosily with a secret light. The company in the kitchen finds some- 
thing uncanny in these moments of Ivy’s and they are usually short 
lived, snuffed out by a peremptory order to stop dawdling from Mrs. 
Durham, or a sharper dig from Gladys about people that look moon- , 
struck. 

Gladys reacts with an almost animal fear to lvy's abnormality, 
half-guessing perhaps that she herself affects some people in the same 
way. She is pathologically fat—bones seem lost in a mass of soft 
wobbling flesh. Her face, like some enormous overblewn pink flower 
has no firm outlines: bulging cheeks swallow up tbe small eyes and 
roll downwards into a series of thick creases, scarcely definable as 
chins. When she smiles two deep dimplfs give her the look of a 
monstrous baby, a kind of terrible counterfeit artlessness, empha- 
sized by strongly crinkled yellow curls set, without apparent design, 
all over her head. Out of. doors she affects loud colours and out- 
rageously daring styles, she-seems unaware that these only accentuate 
every grotesque peculiarity of nature, and combine cruelly to make 
her an object of startling wonder. Sitting in the kitchen, in the plain 
uniform of print dress and apron, her excessive size is less noticeable, 
controlled at least within definite bounds. Her florid complexion 
makes all the rest look seedy. 

Miss Fish is seedy, of course. Mrs. Durham, who envies her both 
her easy time and her intimacy with Madam, would feel an even 
more acute jealousy if she could not also despise the poor thing for 
her weakness and repulsively pitted skin. Miss Fish looks as if she 
has had smallpox, but it is heart trouble now that gives her face that 
purplish-blue tinge. She has wiry dark hair and her black eyes 
are curiously dense. "There's something blank about her altogether, 
as though she had spent her life not seeing things. Certainly she has 
spent much of it in tirelessly cultivating the charms of other women, 
sewing their delicate nightgowns, laying them out on beds, running 
their scented baths, nightly setting the scene for. what? Nothing, 
Miss Fish appears to say, blankly, with every line of her ultra-virginal 
flat body, encased in its neat armour of white silk blouse with black 
bow at the neck, black gaberdine skirt, black lisle stockings and 
sensible low-heeled shoes. Only her hands seem to tell a different 
story, beautiful hands, white and smooth, with long elegant fingers 
andgeesengitive skill in théir tapered tips that makes her sewing 
more fairy-like than mortal. The hands look as if they have a know- 
` ledge that has been denied to the poor blotched face. 

The fourth member of the party, Mrs. Wills, has a faded, sandy 
look, a long face with painful, vermilion flushes on the cheek bones, 
and dull kitten-blue eyes. She's a war widow, bombed out of her 
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home in Stepney and evacuated to Stoke Norton. Her presence at 
the Manor House is always an excuse for a torrent of village gossip. 
Today it’s natural that Mr. Pritchard should be the subject of it, 
because he’s late, and everyone has noticed it. Punctually at 11 he 
raps on the door as a rule: now it’s ten past, and no sign of him. 

“E was early once, wasn't 'e, Mrs. Durham,” says Gladys hintingly, 
and after a bit of prodding, and a suggestion from Gladys that Mrs. 
Wills ought to hear it, Mrs. Durham begins to recount the richly 
humorous talé of how he came too early once and was bitten by 
Mitzi, Madam's pekingese. Although Gladys has heard it dozens of 
times it never palls, there is an irresistible attraction in the.thought 
of that vicious little Chirlese bitch getting her teeth into him. 

“Well,” says Mrs. Durham, settling to it with relish, seeing the 
story stretch out before her like the ribbon on a tape machine, so 
solid its shape now, so formal the ritual for its telling—‘Well, as I 
said to Madam firs’ thing when ’e kicked up a fuss, well, I said, ’e 
: should’ve waited for me to open the door to 'im, 'e must've slipped 
in on a rubber sole, that's what 'e must've done, for I 'eard nothing' 
—and I was in the scullery—firs’ thing I 'eard was Mitzi barkin'— 
oh yes, she'd 'eard 'im all right, and before you could say knife, 
she'd bit ’im in the leg——.” 

“Tore right through "is trousers, didn't she, Mrs. Durham," Gladys 
breaks in eargerly. 

Mrs. Durham ignores the interruption. “Oh, it was a nasty bite, 
I grant 'im that," she says with complacent satisfaction— "but, as I 
said to 'im, it was entirely 'is own fault, I said, you know what she is, 
I said, can't bear strangers. Well, of course I said strangers to 'im, 
but it's men she can't abide, and 'im in pertickler, we all know that! 
But the fuss 'e made! Said 'e should write to Madam, 'e did too, 
tol’ 'er a long tale about being kep’ in a week with it, sent a doctor's 
bill too. Oh yes, Madam paid it, and wrote 'im a letter, but there,. 
Madam's always bin like that—so s— (soft, she was going to say, but 
remembering Ivy and Mrs. Wills she alters it to 'kind-'earted."). 

Gladys says, with a giggle, "that p'r'aps Mrs. Pritchard wasn't 
JAR to 'ave 'im at ‘ome for a week, they 'aven't bin married that 
on d 

The ironic emphasis of Mrs. and married, with its obvious 
innuendo, is lost on Mrs. Wills: "Well, I never," she saynin a 
curiously flat tone, as though the bomb that blew her out of the 
shelter had destroyed in that astonishing moment her capacity for 
wonder, while fixing indelibly on her lips the stock expression of 


it—"Well I never—funnj—'e don't look the sort that would marry 
ter me—." 
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This innocent remark provokes a gust of angry laughter from 
Gladys. "Proper joke, that is," she says scornfully— "proper disgrace 
if you ask, me." The words burst out of her, uncontrollable, accom- 
panied by a sudden beading of perspiration all over her face. Mrs. 
Wills seems faintly puzzled. Miss Fish adopts a remote look. Ivy 
is in another world. 3 

Mrs. Durham, with a repressive glance at Gladys, begins to 
enlighten the new-comer herself, disapproval, but dignity in her 
tone. 

"Well, the trouble is, dear, no one don't know anythin' much 
about 'im. ’E 'asn't been in Stoke above a year, and when ’e firs’ 
come 'e was took to be a batchelor, though some said a widower, 
from,'is clothes, that was, a ridiculous old black alpaca coat 'e 
favoured. ‘Then presently we 'eard talk of a family somewhere, 
several families more like, a married daughter up north it seems, and 
a little boy somewhere else. And then at Easter-time when 'e went 
away for a week, bless me if 'e didn't come back with a new wife. 
Ever such a young girl too, it seems." 

Gladys can restrain herself no longer: “Wife!” she shouts, "Damn 
sauce, if you ask me, calling that dolled-up little x: 

“Now, now, Gladys," says Mrs. Durham uneasily, "remember it's 
only 'earsay, dear!" 

But Gladys won't be stopped. "You know what Mrs. Briggs said" 
—she brings it out triumphantly—* soon's she set eyes on "im: r ve 
seen "im before, she said, seen ’is photo in the papers 

"Come now, Gladys," said Mrs. Durham sharply, with finality. 
“That'll do, dear, you didn’t ought to say such things"—then with 
more mildness, “another cup, dear? Bes’ let the subject drop a 

“Well I never," from Mrs. Wills, monotonously apathetic— 'funny, 
'e don't look the sort women'd take to—ter me. What do you say, 
Miss Fish?" : 

“Me!” says Miss Fish, frosty, and her little finger crooked over 
the tea-cup seems to tweak itself to an even sharper angle of refine- 
ment. "Me! oh dear, I couldn't say, I'm sure, Mrs. Wills." 

Gladys, stung by Mrs. Durham's rebuke, sits brooding, drinking 
her tea in a simmering silence. She knows what women see in Mr. 
Pritchard. Wasn't she in the big spare bedroom one day soon after 
he began soming to wind the clocks? The room was under dust 
sheets and among the anonymous shrouded forms of the furniture, 
the big ornate clock on the mantelpiece stood out like a living thing 
in a mortuary. "There's a mirror over the mantel and reflected in it 
you can, see the backs of.the marble goddess and the cupid who face 
each other, indecently naked, across the clock's face. Well, Mr. P., 
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walks in while Gladys is on. her knees, dusting round the boards and . 
he doesn't appear to notice her. He goes over to the clock, carefully 
lifts off the glass case and puts it on the floor: then he.takes out 
his watch and alters the hands. Gladys, glancing up, sees him slip 
the watch back in his pocket, take up the key and begin to wind 
the clock, in the mirror she sees his face, his lips faintly moving as he 
counts the turns. She sees his other hand go up in a furtive gesture 
and slide round the smooth thigh of the marble lady—suddenly she 
sees a look on his face, cunning and pleased. And then, while she's 
flooded with a turmoil of excitement and shame, Mr. P. stalks out, 
as he came ïn, without a word or a look in her direction. After that 
she found herself obliged to dust the spare room on Mr. Pritchard's 
day, torturing herself unbearably, till at last out of her humiliation 
she achieved a wonderful triumph over him. She invented a story of 
his trying to put an arm round her waist in a corner of the passage 
upstairs. So deep was her need, she began to believe the story her- 
self, and in a curious mixture of gratification and outraged chastity, 
found some relief for her feelings. A partial relief only, while it 
remained private: she still needed to tell the story round the kitchen 
table, to hear the shocked, halfenvious comments of the other 
women. So she plunged into it one day. But Mrs. Duxham—well, 
she pounced on her with almost snapping jaws you might say: 
"Gladys, you dare!" she said, and gave her one of them looks— 
not in the front of the girl it pretended to say—but Gladys knew 
what it was well enough. Jealous, that's what she is, the old cat— 
don't we all know she's only called Mrs. on account of it bein' the 
custom in good service. 

While Gladys sits brooding and despising them all, the others 
continue to discuss Mr. Pritchard, in a desultory half-hearted way: 
it’s is clothes, according to Mrs. Durham, make 'im look—well, so 
strange—those collars now— you don't often see them collars now, 
do you, Miss Fish, see 'em in old photos mostly, so 'igh round 'is 
neck and almost meetin’ in front —why they make 'im look like— 
well, not like an org’nary man—her voice trails off vaguely, she's 
losing interest, and the heat in the kitchen is stifling. 

But suddenly Ivy's wandering. mind, like a poking searchlight in 
a dark sky, has caught the word man, illuminates it for a second in 
a wavering beam. In her sing-song voice, addressed chiefly to Miss 
Fish, “You do want a man, don’t you,” she says—pausing, she 
falters, then in a high pitched gabble: “My friend says you do want 
a man—you can't get on without you 'ave man about the place—.” 


Her foolish anxious eyes seem to say “Now, you can't deny that, it's 
what my friend says: « . ^ . - 
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Miss Fish draws a little away from Ivy. Of course you can’t blame 
her, she says with the gesture, but really, Madam would have done 
best to leave her amongst persons that understood her. 

Mrs. Durham explodes: “Ivy, you dare!” she shouts, furious, 
“you dare say that again, and I'll tell Madam of you! —Yes, I will. 
Now stop it and get on with your tea—we don’t want to ‘ear no more 
from you.” 

The very violence of her outburst is a relief: a mament ago they 
stood dizzily on the verge of a shocking awareness. Now, in a kind 
of shaken helpless silence they sit, sipping the strong bitter-sweet 
tea. Their ears are on the alert, half listening for Mr. Pritchard’s 
step, half to the ticking of the clock, which has become tiresomely 
insistent. “Time is passing" it says—“I am run-ning down—like 
each of you each of you—will the clock win-der come in time, will he 
ev-er come—.’ 

There is a magnetic feeling round the ‘table when at last they 
hear the creaking of the big gates, then the quick sharp steps in the 
cobbled yard outside the kitchen—that’s funny though, there’s 
another sound besides the clear tapping of Mr. Pritchard’s shoes 
(he’s worn leather ones since the episode of Mitzi and the rubber 
sole) there’s a kind of soft shuffle too. 

In a minute he’s at the door, and Gladys opens it before he 
knocks. She could kick herself when she’s done it, each time he comes 
she means to keep him waiting, and each time she finds she has 
bounced to the door and flung it open with tell-tale eagerness, 

Mr. Pritchard strides into the kitchen, his dark eyes sweeping over 
all the women, resting on none. “G’morning-all,” he says and 
quickly passes his tongue round his lips, as though to rub out the 
taste of this insignificant gesture of good will. As he walks round the . 
table he has his hands tucked each into the cuff of the opposite 
sleeve, a curious habit that seems to emphasize his aloofness—almost 
to suggest a fear of some pervading contamination. He’s a dark 
man, his hair slaped down, outlines an angular head, he has high, 
prominent cheekbones and a tall square forehead. A deep vertical 
dent at each corner of the thin mouth gives it a tight button-holed 
look. The unusual collar mentioned by Mrs. Durham and the black 
coat, have a faintly parsonical flavour. 

Alf’the women are in varying degrees fascinated and repelled by 
him, and he’s half-way across the kitchen before they really notice 
that he hasn’t come alone. A little boy has shuffled into the kitchen 
behind him, a very small boy in sand shoes and a crumpled linen 
suit, faded and old-fashioned. Mr. Pritchard doesn’t introduce the 
child, or explain him in any way. He simply leaves him in his wake, 
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as a fisherman leaves the corks bobbing on the surface when he pays 
out the net behind his boat. Reaching the clock, he swings open 
the glass face with a callous gesture, then taking out his watch, he 
notes the time, and alters the hands. He winds the clock with 
professional deliberation, then, without a look back, he passes out 
into the stone passage that leads to a big swing door, and “the front.” 


He’s gone—but the essence of his disquieting personality remains, 
in the shape Qf his little son. 

For a moment, astonishment keeps them all dumb. Then Mrs. 
Durham pulls herself together and addresses the child: 

“So, you're Mr. Pritchard's little boy! How old are you, dear?” 

She manages to get this out, in the traditional tone of con- 
descension, but the strange child's glassy, unwinking stare defeats 
her. Standing there, in the middle of a square of red linoleum, as - 
effectively isolated as if its black edges were walls, the expression in 
his eyes makes a mockery of her cajoling words. 

He is the image of his father, even to the look of arrogance, but 
his colouring is different. Thin spun-silk fair hair is plastered down 
over the same angular forehead, only his eyes are not black boot 
buttons like Mr. Pritchard's, but enormous pale blue-green marbles, 
sizes too large for his face. ‘They give him the fantastic look of a 
dragon-fly. And the rest of him tapers away. His linen suit might 
have wrinkled on him, contracted somehow by the cold of his body. 
Superficially everything about him is so flimsy, yet he gives an 
impression of flinty hardness. If a hostile world feels only the 
hostility, he'll be abandoned to the fearful insecurity which already 
makes him almost inaccessible. 

. ' Gladys makes the next move to draw him out, noticing some- 

thing he holds in one tightly clenched fist. "What's that you've got, 
eh? Let's see? well, what is it then? Oh! it's a whistle is it? 
Fancy! 'E'sgota whistle, Mrs. Durham." She moves closer to him, 
stooping to get a better look. "Well, there now, did you ever! I 
don't believe it is a whistle—eh? C’mon now, shew us what you've 
got. There's a goad boy. Why, I do believe it's a—pig—is it?" 
‘Gladys’ tone rises on a sharply derisive note: “Well, I declare, 'e's 
got a pig—where’d you get that, eh? "Aven't you got a tongue, 
young man? Left 'is tongue in the shop I dessay—come on then, 
spew us what you've got—this precious pig of yours-*-or "Whistle 
is it?" : 

Pig or whistle—pig or whistle—Gladys can't let it alone, she 
flings the words at him, barbed with scorn, his stony silence 
infuriating her, but even when she stoops lower, menacing him with 
the anger of her big red face, he doesn't budge, only shuts his hand 
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a bit tighter. The force of his will humiliates her, she daren't 
touch him or try to snatch his treasure. R 

The atmosphere of the kitchen is tense now: all the latent 
bitterness the women feel for Mr. Pritchard and his intolerable 
slighting behaviour has flared. out against this trivial extension of 
him. But since they can’t make the child speak, they ignore him, 
and instead, discuss him over his head, are him about between 
them like a shuttlecock. . 

"It's plain someone 'asn't 'ad a mother to bring 'im up, not a 
proper mother———." 

"Needs a firm ‘and, if you ask me 

“Shockin’ state to send a child out in 

“I do like to see a child well turned out, I must say——.” this from 
Miss Fish in a tone which suggests she never has yet. 

Suddenly Gladys turns to him again, a fresh approach—oh, not 
kindness; hostility of the deadliest nature, veiled at first, couched in 

terms of conventional blandishment. 

"Well, dear, what's your name? Not just “Mr. Pritchard's little 
boy,’ are you? Eh? Well, then, tell us your name. Fancy! ’e doesn’t 
know 'is own name, Mrs. Durham." 

"Funny boy, ain’ you, fergittin’ yer name," Mrs. Wills slips it in 
absently, looking at him with those lustreless eyes. No malice in the 
remark, she wouldn't bait him, she's got a boy herself, and there's a 
vein of softness in her somewhere, but dried up and ineffectual like 
her straw-coloured hair. . 

Suddenly Gladys stoops, hands on knees, her small eyes boring 
‘into the child: “P’r’aps 'e 'asn't got one " she says, in a slow 

thick voice, and with the cruel words she seems to throw a monstrous 
doubt on his essential personality: it's an attempt to kill, to pierce 
his abominable armour of male superiority. "P'r'aps 'e 'asn't got 
one ," she gloats on the discovery for a second, then, "Well, 
8’ pose we guess it? Tommy, is it? Little Tommy Tucker? Or Clark 
' Gable p'r'aps——. This brings a titter from Miss Fish, but Mrs. 
Durham is getting uneasy. 

"Now, Gladys, bes’ leave 'im alone,” she says, “you don't want to 
go and | upset the child." 

But Gladys must have the last ounce out of it. “Well, I declare—,” 
she cries, in a crow of triumph—"I know what ’e’s called, Mickey 
Mouse—Ain't it, eh? Mickey Mouse!” i 

And then, suddenly, at the climax, she’s robbed of its thrill by a 
violent fit of dizziness which blurs her vision and fills her eaxs with 
a sickening buzz. One hand gropes behind her for the edge of the 
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table, and clutching it, she turns and sits down heavily on the hard 
chair. A peony-red flush flows up from her throat to the roots of that 
brassy hair, and fades slowly, leaving her face a muddy yellow. Of 
course it’s only one of her nasty turns, the heat perhaps, or the stoop- 
ing, brought it on—but for a terrible moment she had felt a threat 
of dissolution, as if the cruel purpose had turned its destroying 
power on herself. She pushes her cup across the table—“Another 
cup, if you please, Mrs. Durham.” There’s a kind of exhaustion in 
her voice. She drinks the tea in gulps when it comes as though 
hoping that the strong flow would damp down a leaping flame 
. inside her. 

Suddenly the tension is broken when the door from "the front" 
opens, and Rose Selby comes quickly in. At once happiness spills 
out of her. “Oh, Mrs. Durham, so sorry I'm late———,” she cries. 
"Isn't it a wizard bit of luck though Jim's coming out of hospital 
today, he's arriving at Euston tonight—I had to go and see Mrs. 
Hargreaves about it, she's ever so sweet, letting me catch the 2. 30, so 
Il be able to meet him, and giving me the week end, too p 

As she walks round the table there's almost a dancing movement 
in her step, already unconsciously she seems to anticipate the 
moment when Jim’s arm will swing her into the ecstasy of a waltz. 

She sits down in the empty chair, only a yard from the boy. 

A splash of sunlight brings out a coppery glint in her fair hair, 
tied round. with a cherry coloured chiffon scarf. She wears a dark 
green open-necked shixt with her dungarees, ber eyes are soft peri- 
winkle blue, her skin pink and white like Dresden china. 

For the first time, the child's enormous eyes seem to focus, instead 
of glaring, defensively blank, before him. He rivets them on Rose, 
watches every movement she makes. If an exotic bird had come 
suddenly to hover near him, he couldn't look more dazzled, more 
wonderfully unbelieving. 

Rose pulls a mirror out of her pocket and looks in it: her face 
falls comically. “Gosh!” she says, to no one in particular, “just look 
at my hair. It’s a mess, isn't it. Whatever'll Jim say—and I've no 
time to get a set " and suddenly, watching the faces of the other 
women you are aware that something miraculous has happened in 
this hot kitchen that was thick with hate a moment ago. Funny 
thing, Mrs. Wills might say, they don't hate Rose. Though $he's 

‘got everything they haven't, and she glories in it, openly, innocently. 
In a moment, they are all discussing her plans for the week end, 
Mrs. Durham enquiring what she'll wear when she meets him, Miss 
Fish actually offering to finish for her the little velvet bolero she was 
making to go with an old frock. Even Gladys generously admits that 
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it doesn't matter about the set, she's so clever with her bair her- 
self. 

‘They are pathetically eager, poor things, to share in the magic of 
this happiness: perhaps for a moment the demon of their hate 
can be driven out if they touch the fringe of her robe of serene 
fulfilment. 

All the time the child gazes at her. She hasn't spoken to him, 
though he was included in her smile when she came in. He hasn't 
moved either, and yet there has been a subtle process of loosening 
and growth going on all through him. His tight hard fists have 
slackened, unconsciously, the cold glare of his piteous eyes is melting. 

Suddenly, when there's a pause in the chatter, he shoots out his 
fist abruptly, pointing to a vegetable cutter clamped to the end of 
the table. 

“What’s that?” he breathes, in a hoarse, staccato whisper, directed 
at Rose. 

“Oh, that—" says Rose, with casual kindness—"why, that's what 
they slice the beans with—look—’—(she picks one out of a basket 
on the table) "Look! You put one in there—see? Turn the handle , 
—and out it comes. All sliced up. Like to try it yourself?" 

Mrs. Durham is at the stove for a moment, bending down to the 
oven. 'The child moves his treasure very carefully from one hand to 
the other, takes a step forward, eyes glued to Rose, lest the spell 
should snap if he lost her, he's just putting out his hand, when 
Mrs. Durham turns 

"You dare touch that" she raps out. “That’s not for children 
to play with." And in a split second he's frozen again, the crackle 
of ice almost audible you'd say. 

"Oh dear," says Rose, disconcerted by the swift drop in the 
emotional atmosphere, not understanding it, too happy to be dis- 
turbed more than momentarily bv anything——- “So sorry, Mrs. 
Durham. Of course we oughtn't to play with ït, we might upset the 
works, and then how would Ivy manage, with all those beans to do?" 
She flashes a warm glance at Ivy, it softens the,strained, half-witted 
face into a loose flickering smile. "Well, I'll have to be going. Mr. 
Briggs'll be after me if I’m not out soon, we've another tree to pick 
for you this morning, Mrs. Durham. "Well, goodbye, see you all 
latere-sthamks for the tea—oh, and thanks a lot for doing the bolero, 
Miss Fish, you'll find itin my case. Goodbye young man,” she says, 
touching the silky fair head as she passes, and Mickey Mouse, 
‘trapped again by the shutting of the door, stands rigid before his 
enemies. 

Mrs. Durham begins to vent her feelings on Ivy, cursing her for 
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dawdling about. The group is on the point of breaking up when 
Mr. Pritchard’s step is heard in the stone passage. They stand wait- 
ing, resentful, but powerless to resist the hypnotic compulsion of 
his personality. 

He walks swiftly through the kitchen, tucking his hands again 
into his sleeves, ignoring the company entirely until he reaches the 
door, then, Opening it 

T: morning all,” he says again, and without looking at his little 
son: “Cm’on, Clarence,” and he seems to sweep him out of the room 
on the wave of his own intolerable arrogance. 

There is a second’s electrified hush in the kitchen. Then, in loud 
. chorus, led by Gladys, the women seize their unique opportunity 

"Clarence," they shriek, with gusts of brutal laughter— "Clarence. 
Did you ever 'ear such a ridiculous name. Clarence." 

Their shrill, hysterical ridicule floats out of the open window 
and pursues Mr. Pritchard and his little boy as they go, one with 
long tapping steps, the other in a light, dry shuffle, over the hot 
cobble stones and out through the big green doors. 
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II: E. M. FORSTER 


OW is it, one is sometimes asked, that a writer, whom many 
think of as the most considerable living English novelist, 
so steadfastly refrains from writing another novel? I 
allude to E. M. Forster. 

It is not that he is too old, or that he is iiec ndis inactive. 
‘There is evidence to the contrary in the excellent talks he gives fre- 
quently on the radio and in the speeches he sometimes makes at 
such institutions as the International P.E.N. Club. The young 
respect him. He is esteemed by those who usually reserve their ad- 
miration for the new. Yet his important novels, with one exception, 
were written before the first World War; and even that one excep- 
tion, A Passáge to India, was published as long ago as 1924. His 
delightful book of critical essays—or rather lectures, for they were 
written for oral delivery—Aspects of the Novel, was published in 
1927. Let me note the dates of the earlier books, which quickly 
brought him fame. Where Angels Fear to T'read appeared in 1905 
(when Forster was 26 years old); The Longest Journey in 1907; 
A Room with a View in 1908; Howard's End in 1910. Most of his 
best novels, then, had been written when he was in his twenties or 
early thirties, and when 4 Passage to India appeared he was still 
only forty-five. The memorable collection of short stories, The 
Celestial. Omnibus, which contains his little masterpiece, Other 
Kingdom, was published in 1911. His admirers have to try and 
remember that as a creative writer he must be numbered, a youth, 
among the Edwardians; and unless something happens, as it might, 
they may go on wondering how it is that a mind which is so evi- 
dently alive to the modern world is content to add so little of sub- 
. stance to his published work. 

It would not be very profitable to look for literary ‘ influences" 
and "origins" in such a case as his. Certainly I do not see him as 
, deeply moved by Shaw or Wells, though be would not have been 
inattentive to Butler's The Way of all Flesh. He was versed in Greek 
poetry, and the fanciful element in him which appears so often in 
his writing was attracted to the magic of Greek legend and the union 
he found there of physical beauty and immortal strangeness. Perhaps 
the English novelist who gave him greatest pleasure was Jane Austen. 
There are times when Forster’s simple narative and the way in 
which he sets people talking, or gossiping, remind us of that lively 
and exquisite author; but we are soon aware that it is not just delight 
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in the characters for their own sake, or the entangling them in the 
necessities of a plain plot, that is cafrying' Forster's'story along; the 
strange is about to emerge, the tragic perhaps, a situation tense and 
taut which will be a reflection upon the lives of men in relation to 
the gods. He is not in the least among the “prophets” of the period; 
but he is not uninfluenced by those social incongruities which pro- 
duced the prophets, though he, like the writers who were to appear 
a decade or twp later, turned his criticism, not upon society, but 
inwards. He is acutely aware of the falsities of social convention 
which desiccated English middle class life; of the aridity of super- 
ficial culture and its judgment of what is spontaneous, instinctive 
and sincere. When a clash comes—and he contrives that it always 
should—it arises from actions determined by character, from human 
incompatibilities, differences arising from nature—nature in its 
simplicity, and nature overlaid by maxims or prejudice. 


His earliest novel Where Angels Fear to Tread has none of the 
signs of immaturity. But it bears the signs of youth. It is charmingly 
written and has a well-constructed plot. But the supreme power of 
the novel comes from the amazing portrayal. of the handsome young 
Italian, “the son of an Italian dentist, with a pretty face.” Apart 
from his handsomeness, his naturalness, his gaiety, Gino appears to 
have nothing to recommend him. He is crude in his manners. He 
spits. His morals are loose. He is boastful, spendthrift of his wife’s 
means, and to English eyes vulgar. Yet such is the cunning of 
Forster’s craft that Gino becomes the very incarnation of pagan 
youth and high spirits and delight in life and puts to shame the 
fussy English people who, owing to an English girl’s rash marriage 
with him, become entangled in his inconsequent career. The Italian 
village of Monteriano, to which Gino belongs, becomes a com- 
mentary on Sawston, the Surrey village which breeds Mrs. Herriton, 
narrow, strong-willed; her daughter, narrow, spiteful; her son, sterile 
specialist in Italian culture; and the connecting link is that plain 
Miss Abbot, with so little to recommend her but her primitive 
response to the pitiful, the physically beautiful, and the passionate— 
to the playboy, Gino. Only a young man could create such a dance, 
of enchanted youth as Forster has created here, yet only maturity 
could thus relate it to the habit-ridden. world of Victorian or Ed- 
wardian England. This book is the amazing product of bercipient, 
tremulous youth which by some miracle of precocity is also mature. 

Forster's next.novel, The Longest Journey, is a far more ambitious 
work, though not well constructed. We note the recurrence of the 
physically primitive type, shown here twice—in the bully, Gerald, 
who, whatever else he might lack, had the certitude of passion which 
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wins; and Stephen, a much more admirable type, who aeiy, illus- 
trates what the young philosopher Ansell, talking to a friend, called 
“the Spirit of Life"—the indefinable quality for which Ansell 
searches in persons and in life. “Myself I’ve found it in books. Some 
people find it out of doors or in each other. Never mind. It’s the . 
same spirit...” The Spirit of Life is not lacking in the talk of 
undergraduates, or later of “two philosophic youths repining in the 
British Museum", or the tale of the hero, Rickie, struggling to endure 
an unsatisfactory marriage, and the descriptions of Mr. Pembroke, 
the cruelly egotistic schoolmaster, and Rickie’s aunt at Cadover 
House, and Gerald, and Stephen. There,are people in this book, 
and places, which in their several ways evoke ‘the Spirit, and its 
magic. Magic, pagan magic, is never far away in Forster's stories. 

Certainly not in A Room with a View, a perfectly constructed 
little comedy, where irony and magic are blended in the “melody 
and movement” of this thwarted and happily-ending love affair. 
Pan himself is not absent. At the famous picnic party in the hills 
near Florence he “had been amongst them—not the great god Pan, 
who has been buried these two thousand years, but the little god 
Pan, who presides over social contretemps and unsuccessful picnics”. 
Yet it was surely the great god Pan who returned to life when Lucy 
escaping from dullness plunged through the wood and fell at the 
edge of the promontory. 

At the same moment the giound gave way, and with a cry she 
fell out of the wood. “Light and beauty enveloped her. She had 
fallen on to a little open terrace, which was covered with violets . 
from end to end... From her feet the ground sloped sharply . 
into the view, and violets ran down in rivulets and streams and 
cataracts, irrigating the hill-side with blue, eddying round the tree 
stems, collecting into pools in the hollows, covering the grass with 
spots of azure foam... This terrace was the well-head, the 
primal source whence beauty gushed out to water the earth. 

It was then that the unspeakable George “stepped quickly forward 
and kissed her". And the correct, unwanted lady, Miss Bartlett, 
saw. ° 

“Passion should believe itself irresistible”. Perhaps that, in five | 
words, is the theme of A Room with a View. If Forster in his novels 
preaches anything at all it is belief in the natural, the spontaneous, 
the tinashamed, the body as the tenement of the spirit, as opposed. 
to the inhibitions of false culture and the respectable superstitions. 
That is one element in the kernel of conviction which underlies all 
his novels. And another is similar and follows from it. He believes 
in the genius of place. Every hillside in his mythology has its Pan, 
every wood its dryad, and every natural man has his proper abode— : 
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the abode that belongs to him, his ancestors, his kind. If the body 
is the tenement of the spirit, the room, the house, the village or 
township is the tenement of the human being who is part of a human 
society; and deprived of it human beings are restless, disembodied 
: creatures, gibbering souls, bereft of humanity. This is the tragedy 
of modern life exposed in Howard’s End, where the house which 
Mrs. Wilcox loved remains as a symbol of permanence in a world 
whose curse it js that it has no fixed home, no anchorage, no respite 
from continuous change and flux. The new buildings with their new 
and constantly changing tenants grow up like weeds in a day and 
cone nearer and nearer to the garden and wych-elm of Howard’s 
End. The personal, the individual, is seen bravely holding on to 
what links it with tradition and the enchantment of the ‘past under 
the assaults of soul-less, undirected change. 

During the first ten years of his literary life Italy, among foreign 
countries, held the first place in Forster's affections. But before the 
first Great War India and Indian society were already claiming his 
attention, and his first writings, I think, on India appeared in 1914 in 
The New Weekly as a series of articles entitled "Adrift in India". 
But ten years were to elapse before the appearance of his novel A 
Passage to India. The tragedy in this story arises from the incom- 
patibility of temperament between the English ruling class in India 
and the people of India; or rather, the seeming incompatibility, 
expressed, presumably falsely, by the narrow-minded official who 
said: "I have never known anything but disaster result when English 
people and Indians attempt to be intimate socially. Intercourse, yes. 
` Courtesy, by all means. Intimacy—never, never." The dramatic 
and indeed terrifying situation which Forster creates arises from this 
habitually cultivated prejudice of caste and race. Miss Quested, a 
new-comer, does not believe in this incompatibility. She is friendly 
with the sensitive, shy, upright Dr. Aziz, and the tragedy begins in 
that dramatic scene at the Marabar Caves, which the author has the 
skill to make tense, eerie, oppressive with portent; and reaches its 
second high point ia the trial scene in which all India seems pitted 
against all official Britain, and justice is done to the Indian through 
the evidence of an English girl and an Indian magistrate adminis- 
tering British law. Between English and Indian Forster does not 
take sides. The tribal spirit keeps them apart; but in*eacfi Camp 
those who have individuality axe persons first; to the artist their 
tribalism is irrelevant. 

Twenty-seven years have slapd since the appearance of A 
Passage to India, and in the whole of that period no major work has 
been produced by him. There have been many volumes, including 
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Aspects of the Novel, Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson (1984). and 
Abinger Harvest (1936), and occasional more recent writings which 
indicate no loss of power, but on the contrary the same capacity to 
see things in a fine light with artistic precision, and to expose them 
unconventionally, intimately, fearlessly, in language choice, direct, 
free from affectation. His work is still that of a man mature but by 
no means old, from whom much might be expected. Yet all that he 
has done in the last quarter of a century seems, in comparison with 
his earlier work, in the nature of parerga. ‘i 

Why? His silence is one of the literary puzzles of our time. He 
himself has explained it by saying that the novel as he conceives 
“it demands a society with some stability, resting on something fixed 
not only in manners but in place—how can there be a society with- 
out houses, without neighbourhoods, without foci? We remember 
how important the genius loci is in nearly all his novels. But is , 
` that all? Have we not seen that he excels when he is portraying - 
the physical vitality, the paganism, the exuberant passion of youth, 
and that he himself in his early maturity was a very young man who 
wrote of the feelings of youth as only a young man could write, and 
that he could no more have produced a Gino or a George Emerson 
in his middle-age than Shelley, had he lived to be old, could have 
written “The Skylark”? The best that he had in him to say he wrote 
then, forty years ago, when all that was lyrical in him could give 
magic to his realism; and if he is conscious that he cannot do jus. 
that again, well, have we the right to demand that he should write 
something else, of a world in which his Pan is dead? Perhaps that, 
and not Jaziness, is why the most considerable living English novelist 
chooses to keep silence. Favete linguis. 
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BOSWELL’S LONDON JOURNAL 
DR. RUSSELL BRAIN 


[We have invited an outstanding neurologist who is also a close 
student of literature to review Boswell's JounNAr. Professor Russell 
Brain is President of the Royal College of Physicians.] 


in 1936, Boswell's London Journal* is the first of the mass of 

his recently discovered papers to see the light. Even if he 

had written nothing else this book would have been read with 
enjoyment as a vivid record of the life of a young man in London 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. We see through Boswell's 
eyes a cockfight and a Tyburn execution, playhouse and coffee-house, 
and Pitt addressing the House of Commons. The young Boswell, 
however gifted, was still a raw and gawky Scot, spending much of his 
time with exiled fellow-countrymen and making contact with only 
the fringe of society. His object in coming to London was to obtain 
a commission in the Foot Guards. He had long been resisting his 
father's attempt to make a lawyer of him, and a compromise had 
been reached by which if Boswell passed his trials in civil law he 
should go to London on an allowance of £100 a year and try to 
get a commission. He passed the examination in July 1762, and set 
out for London in November. But he was already interested in 
literature and the theatre, and even more in literary men, actors, 
and dramatists, and in this journal he records with the freshness of 
the diarist his first meetings with Johnson, Garrick, Goldsmith and 
Thomas Sheridan. We can watch him experimenting with the 
technique of reporting conversations which he was to use to such 
effect in The Life. “I shall hereafter", he writes after a visit to 
Child's coffee-house, "for the sake of neatness throw our conversation 
into my journal in the form of a dialogue." And before he has met 
: Johnson he has recorded a story about him by Sheridan, for, he says, 
"I like to mark every anecdote of men of so much genius and 
literature". 

By the time Boswell was himself well-known he had learned, 
without being a hypocrite, how to keep his nights of disstpatloff and 
his sedate Johnsonian evenings apart. This journal, however, 
records with equal detail and frankness his visits to Johnson and his 
amorous adventures with the trollops of Gay's London. His revela- 


*Boswell's London Journal, 1762—1763 (Heinemann, 21s. net), edited by 
F. A. Pottle. 


E XCEPT for The Journal of a Tour of the Hebrides, published 
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tions gain additional significance and piquancy from the fact that 
he wrote them for others to read, for the journal was sent by post 
in weekly paxcels to. his.friend Johnston in Scotland and he made 
provision for its publication.after his death. 

There is a queer impulse to exogamy even in promiscuity; which 
accounts for the reputation of Paris in England. London to Boswell 
was a foreign city. The sight of it from Highgate Hill filled him- 
with elation and he at once composed a song about an: amorous 
meeting with a pretty girl. He was soon fulfilling Itis fantasy and it 
was an important function of his journal to act as a diary of his 
sexual exploits. 

How far were these the normal behaviour of a young man in 

. Boswell's circumstances in the 18th century, and how far were they 
pathological? Dr. Douglas Hubble has suggested that the clue to 
many of Boswell’s psychological peculiarities is to be found in his 
relation to his father, who always treated him as a child and through 
whose eyes he continued to see himself as a child long after he was 
grown up and even after he had children of his own. But Boswell 
saw himself not merely as a child but as one who could not hope to- 
satisfy the demands of an exacting and threatening father-image. 
Lord Auchinleck may not have been such a tyrant in reality, but it 
was his role in Boswell’s imagination that mattered, and here was the 
source of what Professor Pottle calls his “radical sense of insecurity 
and basic lack of confidence”. The Freudian will see in such a 
father-son relationship a ready explanation of his sexual vagaries, 
and will find in the Journal some evidence that Boswell was obssessed 
by a doubt of his virility. Possibly one source of his nymphomania 
was his need for reassurance on this point—a need which was in- 
satiable because it sprang from unconscious sources. 

But Boswell was also a cyclothyme, subject, as this book duo to 

“spontaneous alternations of depression and elation. As his con- 
temporary, Christopher Smart, said of himself, he had “a greater 
compass of mirth and melancholy than another.” In common with 
many cyclothymes, he possessed an exceptional sensibility. “I have a 
warm heart and a vivacious fancy", he wrote. "^I am therefore given 
to love, and also to piety or gratitude to God, and to the most 
brilliant and showy method of public worship.” . 

«Ase the fire and the draught are alike required to generate the 
flame, both temperament and mental conflict seem often to be the 

. necessary conditions of genius, and the interplay of these forces is 
to be seen equally in its excesses and its creative power. If “fair and 

foul are near of kin, and fair needs foul”, as Yeats wrote, we cannot 
dismiss the life of Boswell as irrelevant to the Life of Johnson, 
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though their connection may be discernible only by those who are 
prepared to explore the dark places of the mind. 

But, after all, it is not by looking through the dissecting micro- 
scope that we enjoy works of art, and it is the combination of 
naïveté and sophistication, of exhibitionism and self-criticism, 
above all its eager vivacity, that constitute the charm of Boswell’s 
narrative, and make this Journal one of the classics of self-revelation. 


e 
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ENGLISH OPERA LIBRETTOS 


ERIC WALTER WHITE 


ISMAL - careless - incompetent - disgraceful - dull - mean - 

trivial - diseased - feeble - vapid - meaningless. Here is a 

handful of epithets culled at random from the opening 

pages of a chapter on Opera Books in one of the very few 

studies ever to have been devoted to English Opera. Although Cecil 

Forsyth's Music and Nationalism was published forty years ago, this 

denigratory attitude to English librettos is undoubtedly still 
characteristic of many music-lovers and theatre-goers today. 

Goethe writing to Zelter in 1812 said: ‘Der Operntext soll ein 
Karton sein, kein fertiges Bild’—a libretto should be a sketch, not a 
finished picture. This is a truth that is completely misunderstood by 
persons who would equate a good opera libretto with a good play. 
The strong English tradition of light opera as revealed through such 
forms as the dramatic operas of Purcell’s time, the ballad operas that 
followed The Beggar’s Opera (1728), the romantic operas of the first 
half of the 19th century, the Gilbert and Sullivan operettas, and the 
comic operas of all periods of our operatic history, may have helped 
to nourish this misunderstanding, for semi-opera with spoken 
dialogue demands a different approach from both composer and 
librettist from what is necessary in the case of thorough-composed 
opera; but, whatever some critics may say, an opera is not a stage- 
play expressed in music as well as in words—it is a distinct art-form, 
where the musical part is shaped by the action and the dramatic 
part expressed through the music, and out of this partnership is 
born the true operatic principle. 

References to English opera, scattered through histories of British 
music or general histories of opera, often contain the dreary refrain, 
‘a failure because of the bad libretto’. But what about the librettos 
of some of the great foreign operas? Would anyone maintain that 
Gammarano’s book for Il Trovatore is a particularly good one? 
And yet this opera iis one of the world’s masterpieces. The truth 
is that the blame for an inadequate libretto rests as much on the 
composer as on the librettist, and the credit for a successful opera’ 
is Almost ‘entirely the composer’s. It is the composer who should 
be able to judge if the librettist is at fault in the construction of 
the libretto; and if he is, the composer must reject the material 
offered to him and insist on the necessary changes. If Ivanhoe 
(1891) was a failure—as most people seem to agree it was—the fault 
was Sullivan’s, not Sturgis’s. 
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This is not to say, however, that because the librettist’s task is 
subservient to the composer’s, the librettist is therefore an inferior 
artist. When the first experimental operatic representations were 
made in this country in the 17th century, important dramatists in 
their own right like Davenant, Shadwell and Dryden were only too 
ready to write librettos for Locke, Grabu, Purcell and other 
musicians; and though the stream of serious English opera was soon 
swamped by imports of Italian opera and later of German music- 
drama, the horfourable tradition is now in process of being revived. 
It is true that Bernard Shaw, who recently confessed that opera 
taught him to shape his plays ‘into recitatives, arias, duets, trios, 
ensemble finales, and bravura pieces to display the technical 
accomplishments of the executants (The New Statesman and 
Nation, May 6th, 1950), has never written an opera libretto, though 
Elgar and Boughton may have thought about setting some of his 
plays as music-dramas. But a short time ago J. B. Priestley wrote 
the libretto of The Olympians for Sir Arthur Bliss, while E. M. 
Forster with the help of Eric Crozier has just finished adapting 
Melville's Billy Budd for Benjamin Britten, and W. H. Auden in 
collaboration with Chester Kallman has written T'he Rake's Progress 
in the form of a fable for Stravinsky in America. It is one of our 
misfortunes that in the 19th century our operatic stage did not know 
how to attract the services of outstanding poets like Byron, 
Beddoes, Browning, Tennyson and Hardy, who might have written 
excellent librettos if they had had the opportunity. Our poets, 
dramatists, novelists and script-writers must feel in the future that 
it is an honour for them to write for English opera. 


. Rightat the beginning of the collaboration between composer and 
librettist an important decision has to be made about the choice of 
subject matter. The serious operas of the 17th century dealt mainly 
with classical or mythological subjects. Dryden expressed the current 
view in his Preface to Albion and Albanius (1685). ‘The Persons 
represented in Opera's, are generally Gods, Goddesses, and Heroes 
descended from them, who are supposed to be their peculiar Care; 
which hinders not, but that meaner Persons may sometimes grace- 
fully be introduc'd, especially if they have relation to those first 
Times, which Poets call the Golden Age. . . and therefore Shepherds 
might reasonably be admitted, as of all Callings, the most innoeent, 
the most happy, and who by reason of the spare Time they had, in 
their almost idle Employment, had most leisure to make Verses, and 
to bé in Love; without somewhat.of which Passion, no Opera can 
possibly subsist’. Yet a quarter of a century earlier, English opera 
already advanced to the point where -historical subjects were 
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admitted. Davenant chose 16th century historical subjects for the 
three operas he wrote and produced under the Commonwealth— 
The Siege of Rhodes (1656), The Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru 
(1658) and The History of Sir Francis Drake (1659); but the 
implications of this almost revolutionary innovation were not fully 
‘realised, nor was the new direction exploited, until the romantic 
revival at the beginning of the 19th century led librettists to scour 
every historical period of every country for suitable operatic subjects. 

It would seem that further extensions of the types of thematic 
material used for serious opera are still possible today. The ground 
opened up by the Italian veristi at the end of the 19th century has 
has not yet been fully explored; and the example of a little master- 
piece like Puccini's Il Tabarro (libretto by Adami) may still prove 
an incentive to British composers and librettists wishing to work 
within this realistic convention. Mythology, anthropology and 
psychology will probably also have an important part to play; and 
there may not be long to wait before tbe influence of T. S. Eliot's 
The Family Reunion and The Cocktail Party on English opera 
becomes apparent. i 

A librettist has continually to bear in mind the fact that, whereas 
in a play there is no reason why every word should not be 
intelligible to the audience, in an opera there are degrees of fading 
intelligibility as the setting of the words passes from solo decla- 
mation and recitative to airs, ensembles and choruses. Where it is 
musically necessary for the words to be submerged, he must see they 
are of minor dramatic importance. Conversely, where it is dram- 
atically necessary for them to be easily understood, the music must 
be kept down. 

This is no excuse for writing that is careless or can be charac- 
terised by any of the epithets quoted in the opening paragraph of 
this article. Forsyth in his Music and Nationalism quotes as an 
example of slipshod writing the following lyric from King Arthur 
(1691) by Dryden, 


Shepherd, shepherd, leave decoying, 
Pipes are sweet a summer’s day, 
Let us music be enjoying 

* * > Thus to beauty tribute pay. 


Here with leaves and flow'rs entwining 
Trip we nimbly o'er the ground, 

For the past have no repining, 

Play and dance a merry round. 
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and complains that in two short stanzas there is only one satisfactory 
line, namely, the second. He then proceeds to analyse the remaining 
lines of this ‘distorted and slovenly lyric’ and decides that their 
degradation shows signs of the ‘virus that has afflicted English opera 
books and translations since first they were written’. He is, of course, 
right to be so severe; but if he had examined this lyric more care- 
fully, he would have found that the lines he inveighs against are 
bowdlerisations made (without acknowledgement or apology) by the 
Victorian editof, William H. Cummings. The original lyric, as 
Dryden wrote it and Purcell set it, runs as follows: 


Shepherd, Shepherd, leave Decoying, 
Pipes are sweet, a Summers Day; 
But a little after Toying, 

Women have the shot to pay. 


Here are Marriage-Vows for signing, 
Set their Marks that cannot write: 
After that, without Repining, 

Play and Welcome, Day and Night. 


Forsyth was on safer ground when he transferred his attack to 
early 19th century romantic opera librettos; and he found much in 
the works of Planché, Bunn and Fitzball to make fun of. But even 
here he has to admit that their romantic fustian may be fully 
justified if it proves effective on the operatic stage ‘where a single 
“Ha, hal” aside (and in the right place) has more value than the 
finest string of poetical images and philosophical reflections (in the 
wrong place).' $ 


Forsyth was right. The true test of the value of an opera book or 
score is to be made, not in the study, but in the theatre; and any 
critical evaluation of opera must be based on actual stage perfor- 
mance. That is why it is so hard to tell today whether good English 
operas exist or not. he conditions necessary for such an assessment 
have never really existed. The absence of a permanent national opera 
house and national opera company has meant that nothing could 
be saved from the piece-meal experience of the past in order to build 
up a living tradition of English opera to supply standards» for’ judg- 
ment. It is good to feel that at last steps are being taken to remedy 
this state of affairs, though it will clearly take at least a quarter of a 
century before we know whether the attempt has been successful 
or not. 
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N 14th November, 1950, the long war-time exile of the 
Old Vic came to an end, with the first night of Hugh. 
Hunt's production of T'welfth Night in the old theatre on 
the South Bank, now redecorated, and with a new stage, 
and new lighting, both promising much for the future. No one can 
honestly assert that the war-time wanderings of the Old Vic were 
without profit. They began with the memorable tour of the coal- 
fields of South Wales by Sir Lewis Casson and Dame Sybil 
Thorndike, and they ended in the New Theatre in London. But 
for development the theatre needs its own basis, and that now, at 
last, it has gained once again. No one who was present will easily 
forget Dame Edith Evans's voice, faltering with emotion, as she spoke 
the Prologue by Christopher Hassall which appears elsewhere in this 
issue, 
` OË Twelfth Night the critics have already written. The Old Vic, 
which is now halfway towards being a National Theatre, must 
expect to find itself judged by the highest standards. Mr. Hunt's 
production was unexpected, lively, arrogant, completely absorbing 
but only occasionally Shakespearean. He stood between the audience 
and the verse by a self-asertive production that interpreted most of 
the scenes in ways previously unknown, though always intelligible 
and often brilliant. He had devised so many pranks for Roger 
Livesey as Sir Toby Belch that the performance could have gone as 
a separate and most successful act into Variety to entertain those 
who had never heard of the play. Amid all this virtuosity Peggy 
Ashcroft acted and spoke with such an endearing charm, as if she 
cried out to be allowed to be left alone with the lines without all the 
superimposed cunning. Mr. Hunt has the makings of a great 
producer, but he must trust the playwright and remember that 
Shakespeare's lines are more valuable tharf all his new-fangled 
inventions. 

Meanwhile Lionel Hale has had the attractive idea (The Old Vic, 
Evans, 7s. 6d.) of surveying the whole of the 1949-50 Season of the 
Old Vic În a volume so that there may be some permanent record 
of what was achieved in this, their last season at the New Theatre. 
His mood, though generous, is certainly not merely adulatory and, 
further, he supports his own comments with quotations from other 
critics, and Philip Hope-Wallace takes over the whole chapter on 
*A' Month in the Country" while one of the main features of the 
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account of “Love’s Labour's Lost" is a quotation from the criticism 
that Mr. Trewin wrote when the play appeared. 

There is certainly room for dramatic criticism on a more extensive 
scale than the newsprint conditions permit in the daily and weekly 
Pres. We need something like those brilliant and detailed essays 

` which, long ago, G .B. Shaw used to write in the Saturday Revieu. 
At times in this volume Lionel Hale seems not altogether to have 
made up his mind what his final attitude is going to be. Sometimes 
he treats the Old Vic as the “nearest approach to a National Theatre” 
and warns it that it should be “careful not to serve underweight.” 
In this mood he is prepared to judge the whole of the 1949-50 Season 
as being in some ways inadequate: “It is just and fair, I think, to 
consider the whole Old Vic Season of 1949-50 as something excellent 
in comedy but a little to short of greatness, a little under-engined, a 
somewhat unballasted affair" In other moods he assesses the 
practical difficulties with which the Company was dealing and the 
supreme difficulty of a Repertory Company that has to tackle five 
different plays in one season. 

Could I suggest to Lionel Hale that what is needed is not merely 
a survey of the Old Vic's achievement in any given year but a survey 

of what is best in the English theatre during such a period? For if 
one organisation is becoming associated in the public mind with the 
idea of a National Theatre it is of supreme importance that what it 
achieves should be compared with what other Companies and 
organisations are doing. During the period which Mr. Hale was 
reviewing there were more notable achievements on the London 
stage than anything which the Old Vic was able to give its audiences 
and, further, there was a truly remarkable improvement in the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford. 

What Stratford has achieved throws new light on this whole 
problem of Repertory production especially since the outstanding 
distinction of Mr. Gielgud's 1950 Season. It can, of course, be urged 
that Stratford is a Festival Theatre and that from an audience's point 
of view Repertory is*easier under such conditions than in the West 
End of London. If so it would be well to know whether Lionel 
Hale and his fellow critics think that possibly it is unwise to try the’ 
Repertory method for a theatre playing in the West End, or eyen on 
the South Bank. 

The comments on the individual plays, which include “Love’s 
Labour’s Lost,” “She Stoops to Conquer,” “A Month in the 
Country,” “The Miser,” “Hamlet,” are all of considerable interest 
and Philip Hope-Wallace makes a most valiant attempt to produce 
‘a defence of the production of “A Month in the Country” which 
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found little approval from his fellow critics and was not a favourite 
with the public. 

One has at times the impression that Lionel Hale and his fellow 
critics have got so used to writing in a restricted space that they have 
not adequately formulated a method for a more extended essay. Is 
there not possibly a criticism of acting and of production which 
shall not only be a record of the performances but shall also be 
helpful to artists themselves in the development of their art? 

This is an attractively produced volume and is indeed at a very 
low price for what is provided. There are admirable illustrations of 
the productions and Mr. Hale’s comments and extracts from other 
critics make a more complete record of a Season of our Theatre than 
we have had for a very long time. The suggestions here are based 
rather on the hope that he will go further, for the next few years will 
be important in the theatre both in London and elsewhere and it is 
well that the public should have a full and judicious commentary 
on the best that is being achieved. 
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CONTEMPORARY INDIAN 
LITERATURE ELEANOR M. HOUGH 


HERE are two possible approaches to this subject—a lan- 

guage-by-language presentation, naming the leading authors 

in each, as far as echoes of their prowess are heard beyond 

its pale; and a survey of developments and trends to bring 
out the pattern of the mosaic. A growing number of works in 
English on the modern literatures of India offers the former type of 
information. 'The attempt here will be rather to give the over-all 
"picture. 

It is not to deny distinctiveness to the more than a dozen in- 
dividual Indian literatures to recognize among them a strong family 
resemblance, a shared background, a common pattern of growth, 
comparable trends and often similar themes. Sanskrit has wielded 
a great influence on all the languages derived from it in greater or 
less degree, even on the Dravidian languages of the South. The 
great Sanskrit epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, have 
been a formative and unifying element. The traditional pattern 
of society is basically one. The same great forces have swept the 
country, with a time lag here and there—the Buddhist reform and 
the Brahminical reaction; the Bhakti movement with its devotional 
outpourings and emotional excesses; the periods of Mogul and of 
English domination; the successful struggle through the Satyagraha 
movement led by Gandhiji; the sowing of the seeds of communal 
bitterness.and the reaping of the harvest of Partition with its tragic 
aftermath, culminating in the martyrdom of Gandhiji Such, ob- 
viously oversimplified, is the general background against which the 
Indian literatures of today must be viewed. 

The indirect influence of the Western impact, challenging ac- 
cepted values and norms, awakening political and social awareness, 
defies adequate assessment. The direct influence upon the Indian 
literatures has passed through several phases. On all it acted as a 
powexful stimulant, arousing them to feverish activity after a long 
period of relative torpor. a eS 

There has been much direct translation from Western literature, 
primarily from English, but adaptations of novels and plays have 
been, perhaps, more acceptable, keeping the plot intact but making 
setting and characters less exotic. The difficulties can be imagined 
from the recent Malayalam adaptation of Lady Windermere’s Fan. 
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The hapless adapter had found no indigenous substitute for the 
eponymous fan and so perforce retained it, a sad anomaly, a critic 
points out, in the hands of a middle-aged Malayalee lady! 

More important, however, than either translations or adaptations 
to the Indian literatures, has been the fecundating of original 
writing. The day of mere imitations of Western models is largely 
past, but Keats and Shelley have inspired countless Indian poets, as 
Sir Walter Scott and other English novelists have many fiction 
writers. "The Greek type of tragedy was produced in Kannada by 
the late B. M. Srikantia, who not only remodelled a 1oth-century 
Kannada epic, Gadayudha, on the classical tragic pattern, but also ` 
wrote an original tragedy of Greek type, Aswathanam. : 

Russian models have lately had their influence and the ideology of 
. Marx has found an echo in many Progressive writers, who, a few 
years ago, were vociferous in their repüdiation of classical standards 
and accepted traditions in literature as in society. One hears less of 
these today, perhaps because originality did not always lead to 
felicitous results or because the need for constructive values, for a 
clear lead out of the mood of disillusionment that has succeeded 
the elation of national liberation, has impressed even the iconoclasts, 
‘whose insistence on forcing the tempo of admittedly necessary social 
and economic reform had been justly charged with adding to the 
general confusion. ` 

Literature will doubtless continue to concern “itself with the for- 
tunes of the common man, but a perspicacious critic like Dr. Amiya 
Chakravarty believes that writing preoccupied with social conscious- 
ness has reached its peak in Bengali literature and notes a reversion 
to romantic themes—a comment the more significant because 
Bengali writers have long set the cultural pace. One may deplore 
the ebbing of reformatory zeal as premature, while rejoicing at the 
freeing of literature from subservience to propaganda. 

As was well put by Dean N. K. Sidhanta of Lucknow a few years. 
ago, the realists were “specializing in ideas, not ideals." Idealism,, 
however, is the warp of the Indian cultural éabric, whatever the. 
‘colour and twist of the weft—not such pseudo-idealism as that which. 
clamours for the cultural strait-jacket of a sectarian state, but an'| 
innate sensitiveness to spiritual and moral values. In Hindi, for ` 
exaifhple, Side by side with a larger social content, it is claimed, 
than any other Indian literature can boast, the mysticism which is 
in the blood of the average Indian has found expression through 
the pens of many poets such as Jayashankar Prasad and Sumitranan- 
dan Pant. 

In most Indian languages there are devotional poems recalling 
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those of the Bhaktis of medizval India, but, apart from these, much 
of the recent poetry as well as prose expresses elevated thought. 
National leaders in some cases employ their leisure in bringing the 
treasures of antiquity into wider circulation. Thus the first-Indian 
Governor-General, Shri C. Rajagopalachari, now a Cabinet Minister, 
has translated into lucid English the ancient Tamil Kural of Tiru- 
valluvar, a noble ethical treatise, and another Minister, Shri R..R. 
Diwakar, recently published The Upanishads in Story and Dialogue. 
India's Presidefit, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, enunciated a few years ago a 
criterion of literature which well expresses the Indian ideal: 
“Whatever the style, in which it is written, or whatever its 
objective, it is real literature only if it raises mankind to higher 
levels of life." ; 

'The stir caused in the last decade by literary licence in the name 
of liberty—in Urdu, Marathi and certain other Indian languages— 
seems to have been quieted by wider recognition of the necessity 
for balancing the need of man as artist for freedom with the res- 
ponsibility of man as a member of society. 

In an English brochure published a couple of years ago, K 
Chandrasekharan, successful Tamil biographer and Tagore en: 
thusiast, presents the case, which Indian tradition would uphold,: 
for "the Poet as a Stitha-Pragna", a man of equipoise and balanced 
mind. This is a far cry from Western expectations of the poet and 
would perhaps scarcely fit Indian singers of such verve as the late 
Subramania Bharati in the Tamil country, or one of such irrepres- 
sible vitality as Nazrul Islam, once the youthful idol of the masses 
in Bengal, now, in the,obscuration of his genius, the object of ; 
solicitude to Hindus and Muslims alike. 

The illiteracy of the majority offers, no doubt, an impediment to 
the scholar's communication, which the lifting of war-time paper 
controls has not removed, but the poet who speaks to the heart is 
not so handicapped. Mr. Montagu told of having heard the same 
song of Tagore’s sung in a forest by semi-literate folk and in an 
urban drawing-room; and it need not be supposed that all the 
thousands of ‘Tamils who flocked to Ettayapuram for the unveiling 
of the Subramania Bharati Memorial were educated folk. 

Bharati is not the only widely mourned writer. Sir Muhammad 
Iqbal's death was a great loss to Urdu literature, and witlrin*the 
last decade have passed away Tagore, Pramatha Chaudhuri and 
Sarojini Naidu among Bengalis who were masters of English style; 
Gandhiji, to whom Gujarati literature as well as the nation owes 
so much; U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar, great Tamil scholar and “S.V.V.”, 
prince of. Tamil humorists; Ulloor S. Parameswara Aiyar, out- 
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standing Malayalam poet; B. M. Srikantia, leader of the Kannada 
renaissance and T. P. Kailasam, prominent Kannada playwright; 
Nanalal Kavi and Jhaverchand Meghani of Gujarat, and several 
leading Telugu poets, including the poet laureate and Atukuri 
Venkata Narasayya, who died on the eve of receiving that honour. 

Poetry is reported languishing in Britain, but in packed poets’ 
gatherings (mushairas) rival Indian poets often go on matching 
verses far into the night. Court patronage is virtually a thing of 
the past, except in Mysore, but, though the monetary rewards are 
slight, there are literary prizes, commemoration volumes, and other 
honours paid to popular poets. The Poet's Golden Anklet is still, in 
South India at least, a coveted literary distinction. 

The death anniversaries of deceased poets are honoured for years, 
but Indians do not wait to praise the dead. The 75th birthday of 
B. K. Thakore and the Diamond. Jubilee of Maithilisbaran Gupta 
were widely celebrated by Gujarati and Hindi poetry lovers respec- 
tively. Royal honours were showered on the octogenarian poet 

‘laureate for Telugu, S. Challapilla Venkatasastri (since deceased) in 
a colourful three-day festival at Bezwada in September 1949, attended 
by 5,000 men of letters, the Premiers of Madras and of Mysore, 
Judges, and other high officials. 

Despite the exuberance of popular encomiums, however, literary 
criticism is highly developed in India; it received much attention 
from old Sanskrit writers and Western canons also are applied. 
There are distinguished critics in most of the language areas, like 
Joseph Mundassery in Malayalam literature. 

Some of yesterday’s experiments in Europe have been repeated 
in India within the last few years, e.g., explorations by Hindi writers 
in the power of words and the semantic possibilities of sound, 
defended by S. H. Vatsyayana on the ground that every dying literary 
movement enriches the language and literature that fostered it. 

Indian drama, tracing back to mystery and miracle plays, is now 

. a powerful instrument for social and religious reform. In almost 
all languages, plays for the study are written and one-act plays are. 
popular, but drama not only faces strong cinema competition but ` 
has been handicapped in many language areas by the absence of a 
stage, as well as by prejudice against women of good family taking 

arts.* Bat the'centenaty of the Marathi stage was celebrated in 

1944, at Sangli and elsewhere, and drama has a long record in 

Bengal and has been revived in the Tamil country. The People's 

Theatre Movement, overweighted with propaganda, and amateur 

theatricals, have met the lack elsewhere to some extent. Song- plays, 

a typical Indian developinent are popular. They range in Kannada 
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from poetic plays interspersed with songs through song-plays with 
interludes in prose to operas, comic or tragic. 

The wealth of available historical material remains to be ade- 
quately exploited. The Assamese writers are drawing upon their 
Buranjis, chronicles of the medieval Ahom Kings, but Indian writers 
must increasingly use historical material regardless of language area. 
Telugu poetry, predominantly lyrical, boasts a great modern epic 
by G. Venkata Sesha Sastri, based on the career of the Mahratta 
hero, Shivaji. "The strategy by which it was vainly sought to save 
the medizval Rajput Helen, and her self-immolation with all her 
women to avoid capture in fall of Chitur, await the pen of an Indian 
Euripides for a drama of world interest, as moving as T'he T'rojan 
Women. 

The short story seems to have outstripped the novel in popularity, 
and many have won distinction in this development, so recent that 
leading pioneers like K. S. Venkataramani in Tamil and Masti 
Venkatesa Iyengar in Kannada, are still writing. The latter has 
given a lead to public-spirited bilingual writers in translating his ' 
short stories into English. 

Translations of the best in the Indian literatures, facilitated by 
the Indian copywright law, are a great need for national unity; and 
English translations are necessary to acquaint the world with India’s 
literatures. Poetry, of course, almost defies translation. As Baude- 
laire put it: 

“It were as wise to cast a violet into a crucible that you might 
discover the formal principle of its colour and odour, as seek to 
transfuse from one language into another the creations of a poet. 
a plant must spring again from its seed, or it will bear no 

ower. 

The Indian translators of the Ramayana of Valmiki into the 
many modern languages—Tulsidas, Kambar, etc.—met that condi- 
tion by writing almost original epics within Valmiki’s framework. 
But some modern poets have been eminently successful in transla- 
tion proper, e.g., P. N. Appuswami, whose English renderings of 
. ancient Tamil poems seem to breathe the heroic spirit of the 
originals. 

Critical and personal essays and travel sketches are popular, but 
biography and autobiography are incommensurately cultivated, 

Children’s literature is well developed in some languages, notably 
Bengali, Kannada and Gujarati, but the.drabness of so many Indian 
publications.is.especially regrettable in children's books. 

In several language areas, e.g., Bengali, Gujarati and Kannada, 
there is enthusiasm for the collection of folksongs, generally of 
greater anthropological than literary interest. 
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The freedom struggle inspired much patriotic writing. Vallathol 
Narayana Menon's poetry fired the Malayalees as Bharati’s did the 
Tamils. Surprisingly little writing was prompted by the war, 
compared with that about the Bengal famine and the tragic flare-up 
following Partition, which, by the way, has borne heavily upon 
Sindhi and Panjabi writers. The tide of writing about the sufferings 


_ and problems of the hordes of refugees is probably not yet at full 


ee 


flood. The same applies to books and articles about the martyred 
Gandhiji. 

Space permits only a passing reference to the babel of tongues as 
a handicap to national unity, though it enriches the cultural-pattern. 
One hears less today from the literary associations about linguistic 
provinces and, happily, less also of the purism which, repudiating 
words of extraneous origin, was threatening dangerous cultural ' 
inbreeding. The battle of the languages and scripts on the national 
front has ended, with victory to Hindi and the Devanagari script, 
with English tolerated for a few years more. How soon, if ever, 
English will actually be superseded as the lingua franca for the 
educated, only time can show. "There is strong support for retaining 
English in higher education, and the volume of writing in English 
shows no abatement. Some of it is mediocre, but not a little is of 
distinguished quality, like the poetry of Sri Aurobindo and his 
school—K. D. Sethna and the rest—some of Harindranath Chatto- 
padhyaya's and that of others, and the prose of S. Radhakrishnan, 
Pandit Nehru and many more. 

I should not be running true to Indian form without a final 
paragraph about Indian women writers, as though they were a genus 
apart. They carry on a venerable tradition and some of them have 
gained deserving honours. The late Shrimati Sarojini Naidu, the 
Hindi mystic poet, Mahadevi Varma, the delighted poems of 
Balamani Amma in Malayalam, some of them translated in a slender 
English volume, Mother, the Bengali essays of Indira Devi Chaud- 
hurani, these spring to mind at the mention of Indian women 
writers. Pandita Kshamabai Row stands out as one of the successful 
modern writers in Sanskrit, with her life of Gandhiji in two volumes 
in that perennial, still virile, ancient tongue. The onlooker at the 
current literary pageant must be impressed with the colour, the 
vaisety, the vivid enthusiasm that one feels will carry modern Indian 
literature, whether written by the sons or the daughters of India, to 


new heights of achievement and renown, „~ 
S 
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PROLOGUE | CHRISTOPHER HASSALL 
Spoken by Dame Edith Evans 


on the occasion of the re-opening of the Old Vic, 
November 14th, r950 


LONDON, be glad! Your Shakespeare's home again 
After his sojourn in St. Martin's Lane. 

' Ten years ago, when he forsook our stage, 
Two Tempests rumbled in competing rage. 
Small need had Shakespeare of a thunder-sheet 
While Hitler roll’d the roof into the street, 
Left many a tall shrine level with the kerb 
To crumble under flowering willow-herb; 
But here, still undismay’d, tho’ rafters fell, 
A lingering vital spirit seem’d to dwell, 
The unbroken force of one who long before 
Braved other storms, withstood another war, 
And heedless of the latest load from Krupp 
Cried, What’s an air-raid when my curtain’s up! 
No, William cannot have it all his way, 
Nor Crispin Crispian. This is Lilian’s day. 
From war-time wreck, refresh'd with paint and brick, 
Rises no Phoenix, but the fabled Vic, 
'The new Vic, yet the same Vic as of old, 
Resplendent in her plush and native gold. 
This night revokes the ten-year curtain-fall, 
This first night, Twelfth Night, happiest night of all! 
Now Londoners on pilgrimage once more 
May cross the Thames and make the southern shore, 
Happy to find, as they were wont to do, 
Illyria nextsstop after Waterloo. 
Will’s at the table-head. His guests are met; 
Lilian attends to see her banquet set 
With bubbling mirth that brims the flowing bowl, 
And music, food of love, that feeds the soul. e * e 
Tho’ much was lost, these treasures yet remain. 
Dear friend, dear Poet, welcome home again. 
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THE HORNS OF MOSES 


RONALD BOTTRALL 


I asx you now to pick up the thread 

At the beginning. We begin by being dead 
Or very nearly and we go on through sep 
To weep and reap 


Until the life-line brings us up sharp to face 
Our face in the bull in the inrhost place 

Of our maze. We kill the brute 

And shoot and loot 


And raise up a breed neither man nor bull 
Apt to gore or whore or grow dull 

From inability to leap the alone 

Between sin and sun. 


When Moses went up to Sinai 

He saw lightnings and heard the cry 
Of his people worshipping a gold calf. 
With half a laugh 


He took the beast and burnt it with fire 
And ground it to powder and with higher 
Criticism served it mixed with water 

‘To his brother and daughter. 


I can tell you another story 
How a lady beautiful as a legend would try 
Behind a faked cow to get the bull 
To fill her full. 
The fruit of her love was the hidden part 
Mildly imprisoned of her fabulous heart 
Until the callous hero with the clue 

*Slew and withdrew. 


So we are back at the opening to the cave 
With the thread in our hand feeling brave 
And our faces shining with righteousness 
And grace like Moses. 
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COMMON TERNS 


Ploughboy and goosegirl working out their lust 
Can have as fine a delicacy as a princess must 
When she comes immaculate to the sheet 
Thrilling with heat; 


And every lawgiver should know 

That the best way with the tables of the law 

Is to break them on the rock and let the bull graze 
And gaze in the maze. 


COMMON TERNS PATRIC DICKINSON 


QurErT as conscience on the Stock Exchange 

I crept across a gradient of shelving shingle 

To where in a gravel-working water lay 

Brackish and thick with weed, slate-blue and viscous. 


Out on a spit were common terns in hundreds: 
Terns with their delicate staggered swallow-wings 
And striding lilting flight and hovering flutter 
Like kestrels into the wind, and sheer stoop 
Straight for the darting goby in the pool. 


And as I rose above the shingle crest 

They burst into the air like an explosion, 

A white gusher, a quarter-mile-high fountain 
Mushrooming out into fragments, yet each perfect, 
A column of shrieking milling sound-at-pressure, 
Terribly like man’s work—as if they were 

An atomic bomb and I some engineer. 


I felt my human agony then to the full 

That I for simile of that natural vision x: 
Should so conclusively immediately choose 

Utter destrüction, absolute desolation, 

And sat there numb and grievous, ashamed to move, 
As wildly they whirled and wheeled and slowly settled, 
Bright sediment down the blue glass of air. 
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RAVENNA i RICHARD CHASE | 


RAVENNA is a burial place 

And Dante was buried 

And Theodora 

And Galla Placidia 

And Byzantium 

And all her sons. . 
'The windows are of amber 

And the light only just 

Shows the blue ceiling  * 

And the stars and the gold cubes 
The little pieces set in side by side 
To label this monument hers. 

But it has last: and the 

Long solemn crucified faces 

And the black hair and long fingers 
So different from the others 

In an Italian city; 

Padova is not far away. 

Light through amber is honeythick 
Oozes in from the sunshine 

From the still city and the roads 
Leading to Padova and Rimini; 

It is a burial place. 

And all her sons 

Wonder if she is lonely 

In this perfect monument 

With the lamb of god 

And the stars and the heavens 

And the sunshine outside. 

It is cold under the heavens 

And the wonder is that the barbarians 
The invaders didn’t try . 

To pull this all to bits 

Into the little gold and blue pieces 
But perhaps Ravenna 

Was never in danger 

And when they came in from the north 
Ravenna was dead: 

They saw the amber windows and the stars 
And left her in peace. 
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A SCHOLAR WITH THE MAQUIS 


G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 


A vEAR in the mountain flanks 

Furred with dark forest he had learnt to live 
Against his delicate habit, rough 

AS others by nature rough, he in their ranks 
A novice of set purpose primitive, 

And proving apt enough. 

And the forést-silence, forbidding 

And harsh to the German stranger, 

Took them, and gave them hiding— 
Hunted after each desperate sally 

Took them, rested, and safely hid. 

But to break bounds and visit the valley 
Alone, as now on the impulse he did— 
This, oh this, was a fool's danger. 


For here, by the shine of a garrulous stream, 
How could a man of meditative cast, 

Filled with its cool, immutable, absent-minded 
Talking, not be lulled— 

Eyes except to the wink of water blinded, 
And the butterfly dropped on a stone— 
Lulled to the gradual almost dream 

Of a different past? 

How could the lizard suspicion not be dulled 
To the impending threat 

Of a shadow, the mind not sleep 

Even to things so fully, so bitterly known 

As the hunting enemy's cruelty, and less deep 
But real, but painfully acquired, his own? 
How cóuld he not, being meditative, forget?— 


They took him, unresisting, by the stream. 


BESSE EN CHANDESSE., — 
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INDIAN RETROSPECT GORDON SYMES 


THE wayside magician 

Who swallowed fire 

Whose snake bled at the mouth 
Pronounced my separation; e 


Bedevilled my first, complete 
Communion with glaciers. 
Reefs older than coral 

Rose from that wayside rite. 


Three high and holy weeks 

I drank the divine North. 

Whole forests clung like burrs 
Round the chaste and terrible peaks. 


Down from adoring 

The Sire of the pure snows 

I sank into the plains’ 

Parched breasts and dry despairing, 


Where God was bread, and rags 
Choked the sacred rivers. 

Kites darkened the day 

And night went mad with dogs. 


I watched on my wall 

An emblem lizard, wild 

To catch his love, deluded 

(As I) by distance, fall. 

But there were rains and peace, 
Sundown hallowed with carts, 

Bells, camels, crickets and chanting. 
Incense smoked in the trees. 


And when an unwarlike town 
Befriended me and I knew 

Your merry and shy caring, 

The ban, it seemed, was breaking down. 
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Your snows we shared—but I felt 
The foreignness still of your sun’s 
Lore and your fateful stars, 

Mixed with my country’s guilt. 


Now you are free, my friends. 
And shall I now be free 

* Of bars and doubts, to find 
Community in difference? 


Or must I remember instead, 
Or have I laid the ghost 

Of the wayside magician, 

The blood on the snake’s head? 
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SHARING THE NIGHT 
AMONG FRIENDS CHARLES TOMLINSON 


THE night is a black flower 

It is not a flower that you can see or know 
You wander through it as the bee 
Through its remembrances of deep cups 
Or its imaginings of a supposed hibiscus. 


And you, Fragilion 

Encountering this dark which elemented them 
Call to mind ants, emmets and the sharded beetles: 
You would question most nearly 

The softness that alights on your hand. 


You, Mumpascon, smell always 

The dung and the mushrooms: the clay lards your boots 
The odours of shag and hempen sacks 

Declare your presence— 

But you also grow sensitive 

Involved amid moon-fretted traceries. 


You, Calkas 

Are a burden not only to us but to yourself, 

You complain of the impending dews 

You are embarrassed by the furious rhetoric of night cloud. 
Go back into the house, prevent us , 

And light the four candles against our return. 
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REMEMBRANCE OF THINGS PAST by MarceL Proust 
translated by C. K. Scorr MONCRIEFF 
. Chatto & Windus, 12 vols., 7s. 6d. each 


LETTERS OF MARCEL PROUST translated and edited 
by Mina Curtiss Chatto & Windus, 21s. 


PLEASURES AND REGRETS by MARCEL PROUST 
Dobson, gs. 6d. 


THE QUEST FOR PROUST by Anpre Maunois Cape, 18s. 


The re-issue of C. K. Scott Moncrieff's translation of A la 
Recherche du temps perdu, and the appearance of the Letters and 
of the early short stories in English versions show how continued, 
and possibly increasing, is the interest in England in one whose 
place as one of the masters of fiction is secure, and who has to com- 
pete only for the position of being the greatest novelist of modern, 
Western Europe. 

As one reads the complete novel it is difficult to realise how 
slow, at first, was its reception. In the early years Du Cóté de Chez 
Swann stood alone, but it is strange that confidence in such a brilliant 
book was so limited that the author had to publish it at his own 
expense. It was Jacques Riviére’s appreciation, after reading it in 
a German Prison Camp, that began its success. Proust discusses in 
the Letters the early discouraging reception but his plan was ulti- 
| mately too much part of his own nature for any temporary reverse 
to affect his judgement. 

Both the Letters and Les Plaisirs et les Jours, now rendered as 
Pleasures and Regrets, suggest that everything Proust knew and pos- 
sessed went into A la Recherche du temps perdu: "le livre où 
j'ai mis le meilleur de ma pensée et de ma vie méme". The stories of 
Les Plaisirs et les Jours belong to the period of Le Banquet and of 
La Revue Blanche» they are of the mood and interests of the great 
work, but they remain exercises of talent while that is so absolutely 
a work of genius. Anatole France in his generous preface defined 
Proust's quality which he had discovered already in the stories: "he 
draws you into a hothouse atmosphere, and keeps you theré afnong 
the sophisticated orchids whose strange beauty is not nourished in 
the earth. "Then, suddenly through this delicious, heavy air darts a 
luminous arrow, a flash of lightning that, like the ray of the German 
doctor, is able to pass through bodies. In a flash the poet has pene- 
trated the secret thought, the unavowed desire,” 
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It was strange that France, who recognised the genius in the early 
stories, should have been so indifferent to the mature genius: “I 
used to know him ... I rather think I wrote a Preface for one of 
his early works.” 


The letters are even more completely an appendage of the novel. 
Mrs. Curtiss as translator and editor is modest and assiduous, and 
adds not only brief biographical notes but a series of most illuminat- 
ing photographs. The photograph of Marcel’s mothey: “the picture 
he kept next to his bed" is more revealing than a chapter of criticism. 
The certainty with which he conceived his great work and developed 
its design appears in more than one revealing passage: "there is a 
plane geometry and a geometry of space. And so for me the novel is 
not only plane psychology but psychology in space and.time. That 
invisible substance, time, I try to isolate. But in order to do this it 
was essential that the experience should be continuous. I hope that 
by the end of my book what Y have tried to do will be under- 
standable; some unimportant little event will show that time has 
passed and it will take on that beauty certain pictures have, enhanced ` 
by the passage of the years". 

English comment has dealt but little with Proust's treatment of 
homo-sexuality. When in 1922 a number of English writers joined 
to write tributes to Proust it was Arnold Bennett only who faced 
the problem frankly and claimed that the opening of Sodome et 
Gomorrhe, the volumes which Scott Moncrieff rendered as The 
Cities of the Plain, was one of Proust's great achievements. Follow- 
ing Balzac’s example Proust, as Maurois commented, gave “à 
Vinversion la place qu’elle occupe en fait dans les sociétés modernes, 
et que les auteurs antiques lui reconnaissaient sans ambages”. There 
is no English parallel and the Letters help to show Proust’s courage 
in thus making complete his portrait of the emotional content of 
modern life. 

Mrs. Curtiss warns the reader not to expect fine writing in the 
Letters or even “conscious artistry”: “he himself differentiated 
drastically between social or friendly comntunication and the 
creation of a work of art. Because of his illness—he always wrote in 
bed, never using a pad or desk, somehow managing to juggle his 
papers on his knees—his letters were usually a substitute for com- 
panionship or afterthoughts to conversations and discussions". So it 
is that the references to the novel, and they are frequent, shine out 
amid'all the rest: “What it supports", he writes, “is real, passionate, 
very different from what you know of me and, I think, infinitely less 
thin, not deserving the epithet ‘delicate’ or ‘sensitive’, but living 
and true.” 
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In The Quest for Proust English readers can welcome Gerard 
Hopkin's translation of André Maurois' A la recherche de Marcel 
Proust. In its combination of biography and criticism it is the best. 
study of Pxoust yet written, and by far the most valuable of Maurois' 
own essays in biography. 


FICTION 
HELENA by Everyn WAUGH - Chatto & Windus, gs. 6d. 


DEAD MAN OVER ALL by WALTER ALLEN joseph, 10s. 6d. 
THE SCARLET SWORD by H. E. Bares joseph, 10s. 6d. 
ENCOUNTERS by ELIZABETH BowEN Sidgwick & Jackson, 7s. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURES OF SYLVIA SCARLETT 
by COMPTON MACKENZIE Macdonald, 10s. 6d. 


IRON IN THE SOUL by JzaN-PAUL Sarrre Hamilton, 125. 6d. 


Some of the most brilliant novels recently published seem to have 
been unfinished or at least left with the promise in them of some- 
thing greater still unfulfilled. Such was Evelyn Waugh’s Helena 
(Chatto & Windus, gs. 6d.). His publishers suggest it should not be 
underestimated merely on account of its brevity. No reader is likely 
to be guilty of such an error, and yet it is one of those books which 
one could have wished longer. Helena as mother of Constantine 
saw the recognition of Christianity as the religion of the Empire 
and the foundation of Byzantium. At moments Evelyn Waugh gives 
the manners of the complex cosmopolitan Roman world with con- 
vincing detail that leads to the illusion of complete actuality. But 
the theme seems ever to be demanding a larger treatment, and so 
this remains a brilliant but tantalising volume. 

Walter Allen's Dead Man Over All (Joseph, 10s. 6d.), apart from 
a dab of symbolisut at the beginning and the end, is convincing 
realism, and a welcome intrusion into the field of contemporary 
' fiction. The life of a modern factory, the moods, weaknesses and 
failures of recognisable people, here lies the strength of Mr. .Allen's 
vivid and lively portrait. The dead hand of a formula seems at times 
to attempt the shaping of the theme, and this Mr. Allen does his 
best to escape. He has written an absorbing book and he is, 
obviously, a novelist to be watched. His ultimate achievement may 
well depend on the amount of freedom he can win for himself and 
his characters. 
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H. E. Bates’s The Scarlet Sword (Joseph, 10s. 6d.), would have 
made a greater stir if it had not been for the brilliance and success 
of The Jacaranda Tree. For there he had discovered the formula 
of placing a group of incongruous people in a situation of peril 
upon a Far Eastern scene. Here his setting is similar, a Catholic 
mission in Kashmir in the tribal riots and massacres of 1947. Com- 
parison with Mr. Bates’s earlier work though obvious is unjust. He 
is working out here a more subtle human theme than he has pre- 
viously attempted. The technical skill of Dear Life, his London 
story, and the full, physical assualt on the reader of The Jacaranda 
Tree may be missing, but Mr. Bates is developing towards something 
fuller and more revealing ïn the treatment of character. . 

There have been some offerings from the past. Elizabeth Bowen 
has reissued Encounters (Sidgwick & Jackson, 7s. 6d.), her early 
stories which she wrote between the ages of twenty and twenty-two 
and published in 1923. They are most revealing, as is her own 
critical and discerning preface. All that has come after has been so 
strong and moving that one can now only see these pieces as faces 
in a worn-out mirror. She makes a confession of loyalty to the 
memory of Frank Sidgwick who first made her an author and to 
Rose Macaulay who persuaded him to do so. For writers her most 
revealing comment is contained in her distinction between a story 
and a ‘sketch’: “I failed to see that, while it could be emancipated 
from plot (in the magazine-formula sense) a story if it is to be a story, 
must have a psychological turning-point. A sketch, lacking the 
turning-point, is little more than knowing, accomplished reportage." 


In a more ample gift from the past Compton Mackenzie has 
re-issued The Adventures of Sylvia Scarlett (Macdonald, 10s. 6d.), 
which will bring to many older readers the memories of the strong 
impact made upon their imaginations by Sinister Street and by this . 
its successor. The ways of fiction writing have since become more 
subtle and some would say more profound, but Compton Mackenzie 
as this series shows had an outstanding talent for the novel in its 
roomier, prodigal and picaresque manner. At times the prodigious 
speed with which it was written may be apparent: “I wrote and 
revised for twelve hours a day until I cracked after writing 280,000 
words in eighty days, the remaining 20,000 took me a hundred days.” 
D. He Lawsence, so Mr. Mackenzie tells us, read Sylvia Scarlett when 
he was in Capri. “ ‘It’s so like life’, he murmured in that high 
dreamy voice he used for his most benevolent mood. If Lawrence 
was right the book will still be readable. If he was wrong it will 
now-be unreadable.” Readable it certainly is and any young writer 
might do well to measure his performance against this talent. 


M 
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Sartre’s Iron in the Soul, which is the third instalment of his 
Roads to Freedom, seems to establish once again that there is at 
present a profundity in the French novel to which English writers 
have not attained. The description of the Fall of France, particularly 
-the disintegration of the French army, may well rank as one of the 
outstanding thing in modern fiction. 


HERMAN MELVILLE by NEWTON ARVIN 
Methuen, 15s. net 


JAMES FENNIMORE, COOPER by James GROSSMAN 
Methuen, 15s. net 


TYPEE by HERMAN MELVILLE The Folio Society, 16s. net 


Messrs. Methuen have done well in making available “The 
American Men of Letters Series", in this country. Too little atten- 
tion has been paid here to American literature and this important 
series under the general editorship of J. Wood Krutch, Margaret 
Marshall, Lionel Trilling and Mark von Doren may do something 
to restore the balance. 

A volume on Melville is sure of a welcome, for though he has 
been much discussed, his biography has been inadequately explored. 
Mr. Arvin has additional sources to help him in estimating the 
degree of actual experience recorded in T'ypee and Omoo. More 
of the detail was authentic than was once imagined and though 
much of the writing is light-hearted, Mr. Arvin at the same time 
discovers "an undertone of serious meaning" a pilgrimage from 
"the world of enlightened rationality, technical progress, and cul- 
tural complexity backward and downward, and, so to say inward 
to the primordial world that was before metals, before the alphabet, 
before cities; the slower, graver, nakeder world of stone, of carved 
wood, of the tribe, of the ritual dance and sacrifice and the pre- 
rational myth.” Speculation on the meaning of Moby Dick has 
already been considerable, and Mr. Arvin follows a path of sobriety 
amid the many speculations. He emphasises the presence of the 
quality as utmost density and substantially "imperviousness" as 
Ortega called it: "to enjoy a novel we must fee] surrounded by it on 
all sides". Mr. Arvin is useful in his pursuit of Melville-thxough 
the later works with their complexity and disillusionment, to the 
final recovery in Billy Budd. Meanwhile The Folio Society have 
produced an unusually handsome edition of Typee with an intro- 
duction by Robert Gibbings, and pencil drawings by Jacques 
Boullaire. : . 
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Mr. Grossman’s study of Fennimore Cooper may be found a less 
satisfactory volume, partly because Cooper happened to be a less satis- 
factory character. Cooper himself knew that he would live by the 
“Leather-Stocking Tales", The Deerslayer, T he Last of the Mohicans, 
The Pathfinder, The Pioneers, and The Prairie: "if anything from 
the pen of the writer is at all to outlive himself", he once wrote, “it 
is, unquestionably, the series of the “Leather-Stocking Tales". ‘To 
say this is not to predict a very lasting reputation for the series itself, 
but simply to express the belief it will outlast any,’ or all, of the 
works from the same hand.” 

Mr. Grossman analyses these other ‘ ‘works from the same hand” 
and the strange attitude of mind that led to their composition. 
Cooper’s problem was in part that of many Americans in the nine- 
teenth century, who came to Europe and found much to criticise but 
on their return to America discovered that their stay abroad had 
also created in them a dissatisfaction for much in their own country. 
“The novel of adventure", writes Mr. Grossman, “ruined Cooper's 
posthumous reputation, but in his own lifetime it was the novel of 
ideas that undid him". He had, despite a provincial arrogance, 
much shrewdness and imagination, and humour. Mr. Grossman 
commends his travel-books which must be by now almost entirely 
unknown, and discovers his inimitable comment after seeing a statue 
of Queen Anne in a regular set of petticoats: “Ladies who are not 
disposed to go all length, had better not be ambitious of figuring 
in marble". 


THE FORSYTE SAGA by JOHN GALSWORTHY 
Heinemann, 21s. net 


It may be assumed that Galsworthy continues to have a large 
audience, despite all the harshness of the critics. "Those violent 
attacks, of which D. H. Lawrence's was the most savage, weakened 
his position with a younger generation of writers, but left him still 
fixmly in the affection of a wide circle of readers, and recently radio 
and the film must have multiplied the audience considerably. 

There was some truth in Lawrence's savaging, for Galsworthy in 
his portrayal of Beauty and Property was from the first biassed, even 
if unconsciously, to the side of property, and as the work proceeded 
his affection for Soames Forsyte increased beyond concealment. 
Conrad once wrote to Galsworthy that a moralist in fiction must 

“give counsel, not to our reason or sentiment, but to our very soul. 
Do you feel in yourself the stature for that task?” For such supreme 
functions in the novel Galsworthy remained unequal, but he- gave 
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a broad picture of his time which will restore him to a higher place 
in the critical estimates. 

This edition may help, for it is produced to make a handsome 
volume, with a most agreeable page of type, and despite its size it 
is easy to bandle. Anthony Gross's drawings, a number of which are 
in colour, are a separate entertainment. They neither dominate the 
text, nor do they in any significant way illuminate it. They have a 
certain "gothic" quality, which removes them from Galsworthy's 
attempts at realism. But they are in themselves delightful and they 
seem to grow in seriousness and in interpretative power in the later 
sections of the text, especially in "To Let". 


OUIDA by EtLEEN BIGLAND ' Jarrolds, 16s. 


Miss Bigland has written the fullest life yet published of the fan- 
tastic, morbid and extravagant Victorian, who, in her own day, 
achieved such fame and notoriety with her novels, and whose work 
now rests in some no-man’s land of literature, where genius—for 
there was geniius—hallucination, and a complete absence of taste, all 
combined with some good story-telling in a world of phantasy. Here 
is ample material for any, psychologist who wishes to meddle with 
literature, for he may well prove that “Ouida’s” only love was for 
her romantic French father, and that all the parties she gave for 
Guardsmen were not for love, but only to obtain "copy". Yet she 
had imagination, though it had to struggle in unhealthy soil. Miss 
Bigland has somehow contrived to bring to life this ungainly figure, 
so overwhelmingly full of life, who could behave with such flagrant 
extravagance, who at times could write well, as she wrote of Rome, 
who had a creative power, ntisguided it may be affirmed, but suffi- 
cient to turn the whole world into the shapes of her own vivid and 
incredible dreams. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
by SHERARD VINES ° f Duckworth, 215. 


Duckworth’s have maintained for some years a successful series in 
which each volume surveys one form of human activity for a century. 
The plan has proved particularly successful with the sciences. .Now 
Professor Sherard Vines has been enlisted for the formidable task 
of doing a similar study of English literature. 

The survey becomes increasingly valuable as it approaches our 
own day, for Vines has boldness in defining the shape of more recent 
achievement., Further, he does not just dismiss writers because they 
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belong to a school of which he disapproves. Sometimes he allows 
himself a little acerbity, as when Hugh Walpole is described as having 
“the air of a quarto that tried to be a folio”. But this has at least 
the merit of bringing the reader up with a jerk at times when he 
may have thought he was going to jog along, comfortably, through 
the century. Further, Vines maintains his own emphasis amid the 
mass of material, and in no way accepts traditional views. His 
defence of Wilde’s comedies against their sundry defraction is one 
example among many of the exercise of this virtue. There are those 
who mock at these general surveys, but they are necessary, and here 
the task has been honestly done and with great freshness. 


TRAVELLER’S PRELUDE by Freya STARK 
John Murray, 18s. net. 


If anyone has questioned whether the charm of Freya Stark's 
writing lay solely in the Arabian background, or in her own style, 
here the answer can be found. For now she writes of her own child- 
hood and of her life as a young woman, in Devonshire, and London 
and Italy, and writes so well, with delight but without extravagance 
so that the whole narrative has design, and each incident, even’ the 
trivial ones, an inner significance. This quality appears in all the 
descriptions of her mother and of the relations she developed with 
Mario di Roascio: "It is difficult to write an account of these years 
without giving the impression that Mario was my mother's lover: 
and yet I am quite sure, and the few people who remember her then 
are sure, that this was not so... My mother was not only ignorant 
but extremely un-sexual; not ascetic, which implies renouncement, 
but unaware. Men admired, but I never saw them fall in love with 
her—nor as we grew up, was she able to understand our troubles 
or advise . . . My mother must have loved Mario, but without ever 
realising it— he was a part of Italy to which she belonged. Innocent 
by nature and incredibly uncritical, she was inclined to take any 
blatant temperament at its own valuation."  * 

One of the most formative influences on her life was W. P. Ker, 
the Professor of English Literature at University College, London, 
and she was with him when he died walking in the Alps near 
Macligrfag&. It was from him that she derived the honesty of her 
style, the spare but forceful use of words: "he taught me all I know 
of English literature and corrected one of my essays by writing, 
‘ underneath it, “Too many words'". It would seem that, unlike 
some.professorial suggestions, this was:a lesson she never forgot. 

Autobiography gains in strength to the degree by which the per- 
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sonal incidents are related to general experience. This Freya Stark 
achieves with notable success. So again in reflecting on her mother, 
she writes: "the unexpectedness of life waiting round every corner, 
catches even wise women unawares. To avoid corners altogether, is, 
after all, to refuse to live. But most people learn by experience 
what may be coming; they keep themselves elastic, so as to swerve a 
little to left or right if an obstacle appears, and adapt their contours 
to some degree to the asperities of the surrounding world. My 
mother never thought of doing this. It was no strength in her, for 
she was uncertain of her direction and inclined to adopt the most 
promiscuous guidance aseit came." 

This vivid and beautifully written book was made at the request 
of Sydney-Cockerell “in a short lull in the war years in Cyprus". It 
leads her story, through the firmly described English and Italian 
scenes, to the Arabian awakening. Of her Eastern travels Freya 
Stark has already written in several volumes, but it may be hoped 
that she may add to them a volume as personal and revealing as 
Traveller’s Prelude. 


TRELAWNY by R. GLYNN GRYLLS Constable, 215. 


R. Glynn Grylls has taken as her task the portrayal of the minor 
figures of the romiantic age. Already she has to her credit able studies 
of Mary Shelley and Claremont. Now she adds Trelawny who 
would have revolted against the term “minor figure” and yet that is 
all he was, and Glynn Grylls, fortunately, does not pretend that he 
was anything more. The difficulty with this type of biography is that 
the great figures will keep on breaking in. First it is Shelley and 
then Byron; they keep on demanding the centre of the stage. 

On the whole she avoids these assaults of the mighty with a mature 
discretion and holds firm to all that is relevant to Trelawny and to 
nothing else. It can be argued that she never fully determines how 
far her wild hero is a reliable witness on his own activities. She likes 
him, obviously, mofe perhaps than anyone could easily have liked 
him in ordinary life, and slie is even more than ready to give him the 
benefit of the doubt. 

An^example of her kindliness occurs in her description of 
Trelawny’s behaviour at Byron's death-bed: 
` “he made an excuse to send Fletcher from the room to fetch him 

a glass of water and uncovered Byron’s feet —"I he curse chaining 

a proud and soaring spirit like his to the dull earth'. 'The 

deformity had such an influence on Byron that to look for its 

^true-nature was not idle or miorbid curiosity. 
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“As Trelawny wrote years afterwards to Monckton Milnes: 
‘to form a just notion of the Poet or the man his deformity must 
be taken into account—this conviction alone induced me to state 
the fact in my book.': 

"It is a hy pothetical squeamishness that is willing to.discuss the 
question but is shocked at Trelawny for providing most of the 
evidence there is.' 

Any man might be happy to have such a gracious advocate as a 
biographer. That scene at Byron’s death-bed is more subtle and 
revealing of Trelawny's character than ‘is here admitted. First, he 
had none of that delicacy that might have led many men to make 
such a calculating investigation by the side of a dead friend. The 
ruffian in him, which Glynn Grylls denies, helps him here. Further, 
can it be asserted that given all the evidence Trelawny reported 
with truth what he saw? He was a greater liar than Glynn Grylls 
will allow. Let all this not be taken unduly for disparagement. 
Much in this work is new. All is written with vigour and the whole 
has a pattern. The publishers tell us that we shall like Trelawny 
more than ever after reading this biography. On the other 
hand we might affirm that the old rascal had posthumously cast his 
spell on yet another victim. 


LEIGH HUNT’S DRAMATIC CRITICISM 
by L. H. Hourcuens and C. W. HoutcHENns 
Oxford University Press, 215. 


As the study of his work continues Leigh Hunt's reputation in- 
creases. As a poet he may have been diffuse and vulgar but his 
critical work was energetic, courageous and often original. He must 
have been among the earliest regular critics of the contemporary 
theatre. Certainly he remains among the most genuine. His sense 
of detail without which dramatic criticism is airy nothingness, is 
persistent. As his present editors write: "nothing seemed to escape 
his eye or ear: the faulty articulation. of a rising young actress, the 
fitness of her movements and gestures to her part, an actor's artifi- 
ciality and bombast, an author's wordy, stagnant dullness—all are 
accurately noted and sharply held up for attention, particularly 
the dttehitibn of the stage manager". 

The present volume is an assembly of previous uncollected pieces, 
and is another example of the careful and rewarding work which 
American scholars are performing. Among the most interesting of the 

notices are those on Shakespeare and on opera. The most delightful 
and honest is "Mrs. Siddons' Farewell Performance". How many 
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modern dramatic critics would have the freedom to report as Leigh 
Hunt does so honestly: “Mrs. Siddons, after a theatrical life of forty 
years, took her leave of the Public on Monday last. We were not 
among the spectators though we have in general taken some pains 
to be present on such occasions: but as we had seen the Play times 
out of mind, and as little sensibility was expected to be manifested 
at parting, we thought it allowable for once to escape the felicities 
of a crowd. According to all accounts, we lost nothing by our ab- 
sence. At the close of the sleep-walking scene, it appears that some 
persons wished it to be repeated, and that others, in making their 
objections, gave rise to a noise and confusion which disturbed the 
requisite solemnity of the evening". Leigh Hunt had some of the 
qualities which led G. B. Shaw, later, to become the greatest of our 
dramatic critics. He may not have Shaw’s wit but he is genuinely 
interested in the theatre and he does know his own mind. 


BERLIOZ IN LONDON by A. W. Ganz Quality Press, 15s. . 


A century ago, at the time of the Great Exhibition, Berlioz was in 
London, not to conduct his own or other composers' works, but as 
one of the jury nominated to judge the merits of the different musical 
instruments exhibited by makers fróm all over the world at the 
Crystal] Palace. In his spare time, he wrote articles for the ‘Journal 
des Débats’. His subjects included English Musical Institutions, 
Chinese Music, the Charity Children at St. Paul's, London Street 
Musicians, and a number of operas that were given that season at 
Covent Garden and Her Majesty's; but, in some ways, the most 
attractive article of all—certainly the one in which he gives most 
evidence of his poetic sensibility—is the description of how, after 
the thrill of the Charity Children's concert at St. Paul's, he passed a 
disturbed night and, rising early, visited the exhibition in Hyde 
Park at dawn, being admitted to the palace that was just emerging 
from its summer's night's sleep by means of his judge's pass. 

In some ways, this was symptomatic of Berlioz's inability, not 
only then, but during his whole life, to obtain for himself and his 
music the recognition that by right of genius he deserved. He had 
generally to rely for a living on occasional journalism and writing 
books. Not that his works were not appreciated on the féw Scc4sions 
when they were performed—this record of Berlioz's visits to London 
and of the concerts he conducted for the New and Old Philharmonic 
Societies is evidence enough of genuine public understanding and 
even enthusiasm once it had the chance—but current musical pre- 
judices and crassly inefficient administration of musical matters (by 
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no means a prerogative of the 19th century, one may add!) combined 
to thwart him at almost every turn. 

Here in this book, which after all surveys only a fraction of 
Berlioz’s working life, one sees him involved in the bankruptcy of 
Jullien and his scheme for English Grand Opera at Drury Lane 
(1848); victimised by the extraordinary demonstration (in front of 
Queen Victoria, the Prince Consort, and the King and Queen of 
Hanover) that marred the first performance of Benvenuto Cellini at 
Covent Garden (1853) and led to his opera’s instant withdrawal; and 
unable, owing to an unfortunate contractual accident, to accept the 
Old Philharmonic Society’s request that he should conduct their 
1855 season of concerts, an invitation that was then transferred to 
Richard Wagner who accepted it with alacrity. 

Nevertheless, not only did he like England and the English, but 
throughout his life he revered Shakespeare as ‘the expounder of life’s 
mysteries’, and that poet-playwright’s influence on his work was most 
powerful. 

As the influence of the German Romantic school of music—pre- 
dominant in this country for the last century—wanes, Berlioz and 
his music will be seen in their true perspective. It is appropriate 
that his various visits to London should be chronicled by A. W. 
Ganz, whose grandfather and father (then a boy of 14) after coming’ 
over from Germany in 1848 to settle in this country, paid one of 
their first calls on Berlioz at 123 Regent Street. 


THE GOTHIC REVIVAL by Sin KzNNETH CLARK 
Constable, 155. 


CONSORT OF TASTE, 1880 — 1870 by JOHN STEEGMAN 
Sidgwick & Jackson, 255. 


It has been encouraging to note within the last ten years an in- 
creasingly intelligent and tolerant attitude to the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. In his preface to the revised edition of The Gothic Revival, 
which is now a standard work, Sir Kenneth Clark writes: “a genera- 
tion influenced by the poetical insight of Mr. Betjeman will find it 
hard to believe in the state of feeling towards nineteenth-century 
architecture which prevailed in 1927. In Oxford it was universally 
believed that Ruskin had built Keble and that it was the ugliest 
building in the world. Undergraduates and young dons used to 
break off on their afternoon walks in order to have a good laugh at 
the quadrangle. Ruskin, it is interesting to recall, was believed also 
to have designed Balliol Chapel and Meadow Buildings at Christ 
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Church and this belief was held not only by the young but by men 
whose fathers must have been in Oxford when those buildings were 
constructed. One eminent historian, now a senior professor, went 
so far as to call me a liar at a public meeting because I denied 
Ruskin's part in these buildings." It is to the merit of Sir Kenneth 
Clark's study that while he defined all that was ugly and degenerate 
in the nineteenth-century Gothic he maintained a clear eye for what 
was commendable in Pugin, Butterfield and Street. The charm of 
this new edition is in a series of footnotes where we can watch Sir 
Kenneth Clark casting, rather in the manner of Ruskin, a revising 
eye on this work of brilliance, which. incredibly enough, he com- 
pleted in his early twenties. To his comment on King's College 
Chapel, that it “is not completely successful" he now adds: “I forget 
now (1949) why I thought it grand to be so critical of King's College 
Chapel. " Mostrevealing of all is his comment on his passage describ- 
ing how Fra Angelico became the patron saint of the Gothic 
Revivalists: “That innocent sensualist must have been a relief after 
the severities of Gothic architecture, though the revivalists them- 
selves confessed to very different motives. ‘Foremost among those’, 
writes the younger Street in his biography of his father, ‘whose works 
breathe a spirit of purity and devotion, stands Fra Angelico, and so 
strongly did my father feel the exalted nature of his work that he 
made a proper appreciation of it a test of his own moral state.’” 
Sir Kenneth Clark’s comment reads: “I suppose I thought this 
absurd, but I now think it true.” 


John Steegman’s volume is marked evidence of the increased 
tolerance in criticism towards the nineteenth century. He takes a 
period of two decades on each'side of the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
and attempts to interpret the opinions of the leaders of taste. A 
fascinating volume, which, without ever accepting many of the ab- 
surdities of the period, makes intelligible the fashions of the time, 
and leads one to the conviction that had one been then living 
one would have shared and enjoyed the dominant mode. Nothing ‘is 
more notable of the change in approach towards the nineteenth 
century than Steegman’s praise of Prince Albert: “no historian”, 
he writes, “has yet devoted himself to the task of describing his 
activities in the field of art. As an enlightened and selective collector 
of the Early Masters, and therefore as a formative leader in à new 
phase of connoisseurship; as a generous patron and encourager of 
contemporary art, such as it was, as a man to whom music, and 
music-criticism, were matters of the first importance—this side of his 
character still awaits a modern evaluation". It all seems very strange 
after the mockery of the 'twenties and the early 'thirties. 
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ESSAYS ON LIFE AND 
LITERATURE 


Robert Lynd 


Introduction by Desmond MacCarthy. 
A new volume, ranging over Lynd's 
writings on Ireland, on books and 
authors, and *Y.Y.' essays. (No. 990) 


UTOPIA 
and A DIALOGUE,OF COMFORT 


Sir Thomas More 


A new edition, entirely reset, with 
modernized spelling, a new intro- 
ductioh, and a glossary (No. 461) 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
OF LONGER POEMS 
20th-century poems have been added 
in this new edition, which ranges from 

Chaucer to Walter de la Mare. 
(No. 746) 
4s. 6d. net per vol. 


* Send for new descriptive list 
of ‘Everyman’s Library, in itself 
a miniature Guide to Literature. 





Greek Poetry for 


Everyman 
Chosen and translated by 


F. L. Lucas 


This representative collection of the 

best Greek poetry, in Mr, Lucas’s own 

verse translation, covers some fifteen 

centuries, beginning with Homer, 

together with full introductions, etc. 

Prospectus post free. 448 pages 
16s. net 





Examine at your bookshop 
Everyman's 


Encyclopaedia 


The latest, authoritative, 
alphabetical reference work 
to all knowledge—and at a 
price within the reach of all. 


12 vors. 9,000,000 wonps 
2,500 ILLUSTRATIONS 
£7 + 4- O the set 
per vol. 12/- net 


* A new pamphlet surveying the 
scope of ‘Everyman’s Encyclopaedia’ 
with specimen pages, sent post free. 


J. M. Dent & Sons Ld Bedford Sı WoC 2 
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THE PAINTINGS OF HANS HOLBEIN by PauL Ganz 
Phaidon Press, 42s. 


Few works of the Phaidon Press can compare with this com. 
prehensive survey of the whole of Hans Holbein the Younger’s pic- 
torial œuvre by means of reproductions and in the form of a 
catalogue containing the most important data on each individual 
work. Dr. Ganz, who has been assisted by his son Dr. Paul Leonhard 
Ganz, has devoted fifty years to this task which has resulted in the 
fullest study on Holbein yet available. 

The main impression js that the popular conception of his work, 
as almost exclusively a portrait painter, is unjust. In the religious 
painting there is a depth of emotion allied to design, as in The 
Basle, head of the dead Christ, or the secondary figures St. John and 
St. Peter in the Hampton Court painting of Christ appearing to 
Mary Magdalen. Dr. Ganz, himself, is modest in his claims for the 
religious paintings, and comments that “Holbein never contrived 
to give to the figure of the Saviour an interpretation of his own and 
instead of giving the features an expression of suffering, he repro- 
duced without a trace of feeling, or else, as in his renderings of the 
‘Crucified Christ’, concealed them in the shadow of the bent head. 
On the other hand, he attempted to raise the realistic narrative 
above the earthly plane by means of supernatural sources of light.” 
This is criticism by the severest standards, and even then it seems 
to be less than just to Holbein’s religious art. Dr. Ganz has ever in 
mind the achievement of the portraits where he finds Holbein’s 
“unusual talent and his cool apprehension of the outward appearance 
of things, undisturbed by sentiment or personal feeling. His vision 
is so penetrating that in depicting what he sees, he manages to 
reproduce not only the characteristic features of any object, but 
also, when dealing with human beings, the invisible characteristics 
of their inmost being”. 

Praise for the standard of reproduction and the scholarship of 
this volume cannotebe too high. The catalogue of Holbein’s work 
is the result of a life-time of study. The plates are ample and ex- 
cellent, though one realises from the few illustrated plates how much 
is lost by the absence of colour. Of particular value are the illustra- 
tions of portraits, arranged in chronological order, and ‘with Some 
valuable illustrations of detail. 

Apart from the portraits and the religious paintings the volume 
contains illustrations of Holbein’s miniatures and his “monumental 
and decorative paintings”, including extraordinary designs for the 
table of Hans Baer of Basle. 











Smportant New Jitles 


NELSON'S BAND OF BROTHERS - 
by Ludovic Kennedy 


(With illustrations}. Close teamwork resulted in Lord Nelson and his captains--his 
‘band of brothers’ as he called them—rising to great heights in the service of their country, 
greatly helping the resistance offered to Napoleon. This is a most readable biographical 
account of fourteen of the leading personalities amongst Nelson’s comrades-in-arms. 


Ready February. 18s. 0d i 
l e 18s. Od. ne 
GOERING ü 
by Willi Frischauer 


(With illustrations). For the first time, the complete and authentic inner-story of 
the most fantastic figure of the Nazi hierarchy. In this Penetrating, unvarnished analysis 
of the Nazi Nero, Willi Frischauer—well-known journalist and expert on German affairs 


—brings to light many hitherto unknown facts and secrets about Goering’s rise and 
decline, his friends and associates, his many sided personality, his trial and mysterious 


suicide. Ready February 20th. 
12s. 6d. net 


THE BRITISH COUNTRYS!DE IN COLOUR 


Presents the British countryside through the seasons in all its many aspects and moods 
and, more important still, in its true natural colouring. Thirty three full-colour pages 
feature reproductions of water colour landscapes by S. R. Badmin, R.W.S. Nearly 150 
superb photographs. Text by S. P. B. Mais, John Pennington and nine other well- 
known authorities. Ready February. 

18s. Od. net 


ODHAMS 





A Short History of the 


En glish Novel 


. NEILL, B.A. 


A fascinating panorama of the develop- 
ment of the English novel from Nashe's 
The Unfortunate Traveller to Finne- 
gans Wake in relation to the social 


and economic history of the times. 
12s. 6d. net 
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The Macpherson Collection 


M. S ROBINSON 


The Macpherson Collection of old maritime prints and 
drawings is the most complete pictorial record of its kind 
im the world, and this book shows to advantage its wealth 
o: material. 


* this splendidly produced book.'—Time an Tide 
3256 pages of illustrations, 16 in full colour 45s net 


The Noble Duke of York 


ALFRED H. BURNE 


‘In this lively and well-documented biography, Colonel 
Burne opens new ground and puts a new interpretation 


upon a familiar yet little known figure. . This book 
is so good and so readable.'—T'imes Literary Supplement 
7 25s net - 


Letters from Lord Nelson 
Compiled by GEOFFREY RAWSON 


‘Mr. Rawson’s collection of the Nelson letters is con- 
venient, well arranged and of much interest.’—Observer. 
‘A first-hand, impressive reminder of Nelson’s touch.'— 
Spectator 21s net 


Emily, Duchess of Leinster 
BRIAN FITZGERALD 


‘His quotation from letters and diaries is so artful as to 
leave one longing for more.’—Elizabeth Bowen in the 
Tatler 

"He writes history, he has family material of first-rate 
interest and uses it as a scholar.'—Sunday Times — 15s net 


Lady Louisa Conolly 
BRIAN FITZGERALD bé 


‘Mr. FitzGerald has written a delightful biography . 

and a fascinating chronicle of a vanished world. — 
Sphere 

‘,..a clear and pleasant account of social and political 
life in Ireland in the great days.—Times Literary 
Supplement. i" . 
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THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM MORRIS 
edited by Pattie HENDERSON Longmans, 355. 


Mr. Philip Henderson has done well in bringing together as many 
of Morris’s letters as are available for publication. For Morris, 
through his very reticence, remains one of the most mysterious of 
the Great Victorians. Much of the present volume is a record of 
that astounding activity which gave him a range of achievement 
unequalled in his age: “I have not got the proper mdigo-vat for 
wool but I can dye blues in the cotton-vat and get lovely greens with 
that and the bright yellow that weed gives . . . Tomorrow I am 
going to Nottingham to see wool dyed blue in the wood-vat as it is 
called; on Friday Mr. Wardle is going to dye 80 lbs. more silk for 
us, and I am going to dye about 10 lbs. of wool in madder for my 
deep red". So it went on all his life and the results are before us, 
the results and the influence: “he did fifty patterns for wall-papers: 
worked out in two hundred and thirty-seven different colours, forty- 
two designs in printed cottons; thirty-two designs for woven materials 
set out in a hundred and sixty-four colourings". Mr. Henderson 
also relates how on one occasion Morris began work on Jason at 
four in the morning and wrote seven hundred and fifty lines at a 
sitting. "What happened within his heart still remains his own 
secret. -Mr. Henderson, in an admirable introduction adds surmise 
to existing evidence, but always with discretion. Morris was too 
active to be morbidly unhappy, but it would seem probable that 
there was some emotional rift between him and Jane Morris and that 
Rossetti was the cause. 


SEVENTY CANTOS by Ezra Pounp Faber, 255. 
EZRA POUND, edited by PETER RUSSELL Nevill, 13s. 6d. 


“Interest in Ezra Pound continues, and it has been stimulated by 
the work of a young writer, Peter Russell, who has collected a num- 
ber of essays on Pound, for the occasion of his sixty-fifth birthday. 
Two things emerge, and it is well that they should, after the tragic 
irony of Pound’s last phase; first, he had an encouraging and exciting 
effect upon other artists, and, secondly, as the interpretation of his 
work’ pr&c@eds, his stature as a poet increases. Eliot shows how 
Pound arranged for the publication of his early poems, and almost 
overwhelmed him with a mixture of kindness and "restless energy— 
in which it was difficult to distinguish the energy from the restlessness | 
and the fidgets". Eliot also writes that “it was in 1922 that I placed ” 
before him in Paris the manuscript of a sprawling, chaotic poem 
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called The Waste Land which left his hands, reduced to about 
half its size, in the form in which it appears in print.” Apart from 
a warm and appreciative piece by Edith Sitwell, the most valuable 
essays are interpretative, especially Hugh Gordon Porteus on Pound's 
Chinese translations and Charles Madge on Pound’s use of language. 

Meanwhile Faber have gathered into one volume the Cantos 
previously published. These, with the Pisan Cantos which had a 
warm reception last year, represent all, as yet completed, of the work 
which Pound planned thirty years ago. The Faber dust-cover 
describes the poem as “certainly the most important long poem of 
this century”. That myst have been written with Eliot’s authority 
and for the reader who may find himself puzzled by the “opaque- 
ness” of much in Pound’s work there may be added Eliot’s comment 
at the close of his essay in Mr. Russell’s volume. “Nor would I now 
complain re-reading all the existing Cantos continuously of ob- 
scurities which irritated me in reading sections of the poem, at wide 
intervals, in the form of a serial. Such a change of view, of course, 
is merely a question of habituation and gradual adaptation. How 
very straightforward, lucid and orderly we now find Ulysses to be!” 


THE LONELY TOWER by T. R. Henn Methuen, 21s. 


W. B. Yeats’s poetry continues to attract commentary, particularly 
in academic circles, though, as was mentioned in a recent number 
of The Adelphi, he has had surprisingly little influence on younger 
writers. T. R. Henn’s able and live study, which will mark a 
definite stage in the criticism of Yeats, may do something to bridge 
this gap between critic and poet, for no volume has yet explored so 
imaginatively and yet in such a detailed way the structure and 
methods of Yeats’s verse. 

Mr. Henn faces all the difficulties including the obscurities of A 
Vision, which he defends as giving "a broad and sweeping chronicle 
of those historical events that seemed important to Yeats’. He 
elucidates the “permes” and "gyres" of the later verse: “the conical 
spirals of determined events in which man and events move" with 
commendable clarity. Some of Yeats's later poems sounded so freshly 
and clearly on the ear that one had not realised the complexity of 
their half-hidden suggestions until Mr. Henn had explofet them. 

Mr. Henn begins with the advantage that he is familiar with Yeats's 
Irish background: "Sligo town lies in a cup of the hills, where a 
short but broad river takes the waters of Lough Gill into the 
Atlantic. As you stand facing the sea, there are two mountains: 
Knocknarea on the left hand, with a tumulus on the summit, said 
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THE ENGLISH STAGE, 1850— 1950 
Lynton Hudson 


An appropriate work for the Festival year. An enterprising 

theatrical history which takes into account all the elements 

which make up the theatre including the audience. 
Illustrated. 10/6 net 


THE PEABODY SISTERS OF SALEM 
Louise. Hall Tharp : 


A fascinating treble biography built around the lives of 
Elizabeth, Mary and Sophia Peabody. A mirror of the 
*Flowering' period in New England dominated by such great 
names as Horace Mann, Emerson, Hawthorne and Melville. 

Illustrated. 15/- net 








A CERTAIN WOMAN 

Victor MacClure 

This novel represents one of the truly great stories to have 
been created from New Testament themes. “I can only say 


that when I had finished it, I at once began to re-read the 
Gospels"—J. P. W. Mallalieu, Daily Express. 10/6 net 


RALPH VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
Hubert Foss 


A worthy biography of one who has already -^^^"-23 an 
honoured place in the annals of English culture. aa richly 
human story, frankly appreciative but never fulsome"— 
Ernest Ford in Public Opinion. 12/6 net 


X. 


KNOWLEDGE, REALITY & LIFE 
C. A. Richardson 


A significant investigation into the nature' of knowledge 
which seeks to apply the results of the enquiry to the main 
fields of human study and thought. 15/- net 


"MIRROR FOR MAN 
Clyde Kluckhohn 


* A witty and amusing introduction for laymen to that kind 
of anthropology which studies “queer customs, potsherds and 
skulls"—Manchester Guardian. 12/6 net 


— — GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 
182 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.2 











F. L. LUCAS 
Literature and Psychology 


This volume collects a series of remarkable lectures given at Cam- 
bridge University by F. L. Lucas, Fellow of King's College, and 
reader in English to the University. Briefly, they apply our modern 
knowledge of psychology to an examination of many of the principal 
characters created by the great writers of the past. 

: 352pp., Demy 8va, 15s. net 


DOSTOIEVSKY 
The Diary of a. Writer 


; Translated and annotated by Boris Brasol 


This is the first complete translation into English of the Diary which 
Dostoievsky wrote over a period of eight years during which time 
he was also writing The Brothers Karamazov. For the first time, it 
is possible to see inside the mind which produced such great works as 
Crime and Punishment and The Idiot. f 

1132pp., Demy 8vo, in two volumes, 15s, net 


CASSELL T 





from Marlowe to Shaw 


The collected literary essays, 
hitherto unpublished, of the 
great philosopher 


HAVELOCK ELLIS 


"INSPIRING READING’? Sphere 


- I5S. net 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE 
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to be Queen Maeve's grave. On the right, far beyond the town and 
river, a great shoulder of mountain drops to the plain that stretches 
towards Lissadell and the sea: this is Ben Bulben, where Diarmuid 
and Grainne were pursued by Finn, and where Diarmuid, Adonis- 
like, was wounded by the enchanted boar”. Such a passage makes 
more intelligible the easy road that existed in Yeats’s mind from 
experience into myth. 

In exploring this whole problem of myth and symbolism, Mr. 
Henn is, more particularly, helpful in his examination of the Last 
Poems, and of all the detractions that could be urged against Yeais’s 
verse: “it escapes", he writes, “miraculously, the dreaminess of A. E., 
its pity and horror intensified (as in the great tradition), by the 
injection of metaphysical normality: : 

What is this flesh I purchased with my pains 

This fallen star my milk sustains, 

This love that makes my heart's blood stop 

Or strikes a sudden chill into my bones 

And bids my hair stand up? 
I cannot praise those who attack the sybolism as a fugitive and 
cloistered egotism. Yeats was led to a belief in the permanent 
significance of symbols by dream, and vision, and the evidence, 
reinforced over and over again, of a constant and cumulative his- 
torical approach to the super-sensuous". 


THE MELODIES LINGER ON by W. MaquzEN-PoPE 
W. H. Allen, 215. 


No popular art has declined so quickly and so sadly before the 
onslaughts of mechanised amusement as Music Hall, and no art has 
had such an enthusiastic and knowledgeable historian. This volume, 
amply illustrated, must be the result of a life-time of devotion, and it 
is fortunate that the story should be thus so fully told before the 
material has disappeared. Of some of the great artists of the Music 
Hall stage the memory is still green. So, for example Maqueen-Pope 
does honour to Marie Lloyd, whom Sarah Bernhardt described as the 
best actress on the English stage, “who could do more with a wink, 
a nod, a sidelong glance or a smile which displayed those dazzlingly 
white but slightly protuding teeth of hers than most ‘straight’ 
actresses could do with four or five pages of dialogue and a whole 
company in support". She sang up to a few nights before her death. 
Her last appearance was at Edmonton, where although barely able 
to stand, she held the House with "I'm One of the Ruins that 
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Cromwell Knocked About a Bit". .Fewer readers of Maqueen-Pope's 
volume will have known previously of Charles Morton and of the 
old Canterbury Music Hall. Morton was a Council for the En- 
couragement of Music and Arts all within himself, and he had a 
gallery of fine pictures in his Music Hall and so was able to keep it 
open ón Sundays and attract patrons despite all the regulations on 
Sabbath Day performance. i 


RICHARD HILLARY by Lovar DicksoN Macmillan, 8s. 6d. net 


© Richard Hillary’s The Last Enemy was one of the outstanding 
personal records of the Second World War. Lovat Dickson now 
gives the picture of his life, of his early happy existence and of his 
part in the Battle of Britain, of his cruel mutilation by burning, and 
of the part that McIndoe, the plastic surgeon, played in his partial 
recovery. Later there was the attempt to use him in our Information 
Services in America and the moment of cruel realisation when the 
authorities felt that his injuries would frighten American mothers on 
the whole theme of the war. Then there is the story of how, after 
reading T. E. Lawrence’s The Mint, he came back into the Air 
Force again and was killed, partly perhaps because his hands after 
his first accident were not able adequately to manipulate the-controls. 
It is a very moving book. Mr. Lovat Dickson writes in his own 
manner which has a certain rotund effect and removes him by more 
than a generation from Richard Hillary himself. He gives a formal 
picture and though he never tries to idealise Richard Hillary he is 
obviously abashed and made modest by the extraordinary endurance 
and courage of this young man whom he knew so well. He shows 
how often in his moods, his liveliness, his moments of arrogance and 
aggression, Hillary was far removed from him despite the underlying 
sympathy and admiration. 
It comes through in very marked way in the style. Here is Lovat 
Dickson commentisg upon Hillary after his first crash: 
“It is a moving discovery to be aware of one’s kinship with man- 
kind, to feel a sudden surge of anguished love for the human race. 
There had been such an upward spiral of emotion in England at 
the time of Dunkirk and during this fateful winter &fe1940-41. 
Richard was only feeling with greater intensity what everyone in 
the country felt then, such an unutterable love for the island and 
its people that the soul shuddered under it. In Churchill's graphic 
phrase, a white-hot iron ran through the nation." 
Here in a very different idiom is Hillary himself writing of the 
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Some New Books from 
OXFORD 


WAR & CIVILIZATION SOVIET DOCUMENTS 
passages selected by ALBERT ON FOREIGN POLICY 





V. FOWLER from Toynbee’s 
great ‘Study’ to illuminate the 
author’s considered attitude to 
the problem of war. (Shortly.) 

10s. 6d. net 


Vol. I. 1917 — 1924 
Selected and edited by 
JANE DEGRAS 


(February) 42s. net 


A New Edition of a Famous Book 


THE ROMANTIC AGONY 
by MARIO PRAZ 


translated by A. DAVIDSON 


second edition 


n 


25s. net 


. an original work of extraordinary 


erudition’-—The Times Literary Supplement 


(of the first edition). 
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THE LAUGHING 


PHILOSOPHER 
A Life of Francis Rabelais 


By M. P. WILLCOCKS 


Author of Bunyan Calling, etc. 


This work portrays the philo- 
sophy of the great Renaissance 
character through his acts and 
writings. Rabelais is shown as a 
student of the secrets of nature, a 
physician, who according to the 
word of his contemporaries, 
brasghte hack a sick man from 
the gates of death, as a proof- 
reader for a publisher, as a friend 
of Erasmus, and finaly as an 
attendant on a French Statesman. 

Illustrated About 15s, net 
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A RECENT PUBLICATION OF THE 
PHAIDON PRESS 


DURER 
AND HIS TIMES 


by WILHELM WAETZOLDT 


260 pages text, 160 plates, 8 in colour 
Price 305. 


This is the first comprehensive and 
popular editiof in English of Dürer's 
religious paintings, portraits, landscapes 
and decorations. His life and historical 
background is presented in a vivid and 
stimulating narrative. 


"No better account of Diirer’s life, 
work, and environment exists.’— 
Birmingham Post. 


A catalogue will be sent on request, 
free of charge. 


PHAIDON PRESS 
1 Cromwell Place, London SW7 














THE BALLADS 
M. J. C. HODGART 


"An extremely useful short 
survey of the matters which are 
of most importance im ballad 
criticism." 
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Proressor JOHN BUTT 


“A most excellent introduction 
to one of the most disputed 
fields in literature.” 

THE SCOTSMAN 


7s. 6d. each 
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ENGLISH 
DRAMA 


FROM EARLY TIMES 
TO THE ELIZABETHANS 


A. P. ROSSITER 


"An admirable and very lively 
analysis of the  ambivalent 
medieval mind . .. as a vigorous 
revaluation of an important 
theme this book i$ greatly to be 
recommended." 
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THE 
TRAVELLER’S 
TREE 


A Journey through the 
Caribbean Islands 


Patrick 
Leigh Fermor 


“Being a natural remantic, having in 
his veins the ardour of the buccancer, 
possessing as he docs a vivacious 
sympathy for all who arc ill-adjusted, 
loncly or repressed, he was able to 
present us with a picture of the Indies 
more penetrating and original than 
any that has been presented before." — 
HAROLD NICOLSON in The Observer. 

Illustrated by A. Costa. 2s, 
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FACADES 
AND FACES 
Osbert 


Lancaster 


"A comic Baedeker with a social 
supplement devoted to Lady Little- 
hampton. Very chic—very funny,"— 
Sunday Times. 


"Osbert Lancaster at his best in land- 
scape, caricature and social comment- 
ary."— Daily Mail. 


"In his new and, as usual mpst digert- 
ing collection, Mr. Osbert Lancaster 
supplements his latest architectural 
landscapes by glimpses of the perplexi- 
ties of -Lady Littlehampton and by 
much other miscellaneous entertain- 
ment."—T/e Spectator. 8s. 6d. net. 
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same period when he realised that another operation on his face 
would be necessary : ; 

“Lunch at home: two dozen oysters and a bottle of Pol Roget. 
This is what I call getting fit for an operation. Just caught my 
train to the hospital. Saw McIndoe before going to bed and 
asked to be first on his list. Can’t help feeling that the great man 
is freshest in the morning. But they tell me that he never tires. 
Has been known to operate all day, and finally at about 10 p.m. 
put on his coat, stretch, and say to his exhausted theatre staff, 
‘Now let's do something.’ ” 

This difference of mood does not imply in any way a dishonesty 
or distortion of the portrait. It is rather a ‘sincere recognition, in 
part unconscious, by Lovat Dickson of the difference between him- 
self and the man of whom he is writing, and this is a biography 
where both the author and the subject of the life comes out clearly 
in the narrative. 


THE SPIRIT OF LONDON by PauL CoHEN-PORTHEIM 
Batsford, 12s. 6d. 
LONDON, HISTORIC BUILDINGS, 
introduction by Harry BArsronp. Batsford, 7s. 6d. 


BEAUTIFUL LONDON Phaidon, 17s. 6d. 


It may be the prospect of the Festival of Britain that has led to 
the publication of these three handsome volumes on London. The 
Phaidon volume. apart from a brief note by James Pope-Hennessy, 
relies solely on photographs: they form an ingenious and informed 
collection of Helmut Gernsheim’s work. The instructed vision of a 
great photographer gives them real beauty, and the unusual angle 
is used not ageressively but in a genuinely illuminating way. . Paul 
Cohen-Portheim’s volume will be already widely known, for this is a 
third edition, revised after the author's untimely death, by Raymond 
Mortimer. The text here is of major importance. Cohen-Portheim 
writes of London, of its scenes and people, with & warm humanity 
and a knowledge, almost uncanny in a foreigner. The word may here 
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be mis-used for, as Raymond Mortimer suggests, Cohen-Portheim 
was a European: "in itself it is a small thing to be equally at home 
on the Zattere, and the Kurfürstendam, in the Rue de Lappe and in 
Islington. But it is upon the spread of an attitude to Europe like 
his that the continuance of civilisation depends". Many of the 
photographs in this volume are of people and scenes that seem a 
pictorial commentary on Cohen-Portheim’s genial text. Harry 
Batsford's Historic Buildings, is as the title suggests, more specialised 
in theme but is still a book for the general reader. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


THE ADELPHI, STAPLES PRESS LTD., PERIODICAL DEPARTMENT, 
83/91 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


I enclose ten shillings, 
one year’s subscription 
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ALDWYCH THEATRE 
(opening 3rd May) e . 
CELIA JOHNSON 


MARGARET RENEE 
LEIGHTON ' ASHERSON 
with 
DIANA CH URCHILL 


and 
RALPH RICHARDSON 


in 


THREE SISTERS 
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She Pole of Quality 


ANTHONY BERNARD 

THE LONDON CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 

Sinfonia (from Cantata No. 42— “Am 

Abend aber desselbigen Sabbaths '’) 
- =~ = = C4 
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AMEDEUS STRING QUARTET 
Quartet in C Major (" Emperor ') — 
Haydn - - =- - - C4066-8 


ROBERT IRVING 

ROYAL OPERA HOUSE ORCHESTRA, 

COVENT GARDEN 

“ Giselle" — Ballet Music (Act [)— 

Adam arr. Jacob - - ~- C7834-5 
(Auto Couplings only) 
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THE ADELPHI 


VOL. 27, No. 3 f May 1951 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


HIS is the third number of the “renewed” Adelphi. We 

| must take this opportunity of thankimg subscribers for their 

support. The circulation of the Adelphi is now over three 

times the size it was when we took over. We hope to double it 

once again before the end of the year, and we would welcome any 
activity of our readers to that end. 


* * * 








This will be a very short editorial solely because we have so much 
other matter to include in this issue. First, we are happy to be 
able to publish a short story, and a most remarkable one, by Gwyn 
Jones. We are anxious to increase the number of short stories and 
we read many, but there are very few that reach the standard which 
we feel our readers have the right to expect. 


* * * 


We have the good fortune to be able to publish two articles on the 
Festival of Britain. Gerald Barry, the Director General of the 
Festival, gives a general survey of its purposes, and Professor W. C. 
Holford sets out his * First 'Thoughts on the Architecture of the 
South Bank." We hope that at a later stage, when the buildings 
are completed and being used, Professor Holford will be able to 
write once again on this theme. 

The policy of the Adelphi on the Festival has abready been stated. 
We would avoid all the negative criticism and discordant clamour 
which preluded the Exhibition of 1851. Our interest would con- 
centrate on the permanent effects which “1951” can have on the 
arts in thisecountry. 

On this Mr. Barry cannot be expected to speak as yet with 
precision, though his hopes are clear: “the Festival,” he writes, 
* should be a means of helping to raise standards and of drawing 
attention to the importance of the creative arts. It may go some 
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way towards emphasising the sociological importance of both the 
artist and the scientist.” 


* * * 


One of the major issues to be discussed will be whether the State 
can, adequately and without danger, become a patron of the arts. 
The Festival, by its commissions, is extending great opportunities to 
artists, painters, sculptors, musicians, and poets. But, it must be 
confessed that these are opportunities which are regarded in some 
quarters with suspicion. All these matters the Adelphi will in due 
course explore. 

* * * 

It is encouraging to see, from Professor Holford's article, how 
positive has been the first reaction of a distinguished architect, who 
is also an authority on civic design. He admits that the future conse- 
quences of the Festival are uncertain but adds: “the effect of 
turning the previously dilapidated Waterloo district into a world 
target from May to September of this year and packing it with 
ideas in industrial design, on building construction, on scientific 
research and ways of living, can hardly be entirely negative. South 
London may achieve its renaissance after all." 


* * * 


One further feature in this issue demands a word of comment. 
With Sir Michael Balcon’s “Film Makers and the Press” we 
publish the first article in the Adelphi on the art of the film. His 
own work at the Ealing Studios is too well known to need emphasis. 
He touches upon issues of great importance. Has the whole profes- 
sion of film criticism been given in this country the attention which 
is its due? 


In this issue we publish an increased number of book reviews. 
Regretfully we have had to hold over some of them to the next 
issue. Once conditions permit us to increase the size of the Adelphi 
we hope that the review section will not have to omit any book of 
importance on the arts that has been issued in the quarter. 


* * * 


R. M. Hewitt's translation from Pushkin's Mozart and Salieri, 
which appeared in our last issue, drew favourable comment, afd we 
follow it with his extract from Eugene Onegin. In our next issue 
we hope to publish a selection of Hewitt's original verses. Mean- 
while we continue our policy of publishing verse and of including 
in each number poems by new writers whenever these are available. 
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FIRST THOUGHTS ON THE 
ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
SOUTH BANK 


W. G. HOLFORD 


These impressions, written before the opening of the Festival and 

before the completion and decoration of the buildings themselves, 

are part of a review of the Festival site which will be concluded in 
a later number of the Adelphi. 


EHIND the facade of the Festival of Britain lies a plan for 
B the urban reclamation of South London. The North Bank, 
with the two thousand-year-old Cities of London and West- 
minister, has hitherto had the advantage of it. Power and privilege, 
both commercial and political, have for centuries looked across the 
Thames towards the useful but undistinguished reaches of the 
Surrey side. In Shakespeare’s time Southwark was the playground 
of the City, and the famous view by Wenceslaus Hollar shows the 
serious business of London, identified by its towers and spires, 
palaces and banking houses, across a foreground of pleasure gardens 
and skittle alleys, bear-baiting rings, taverns and theatres on 
Bankside. 


Timber wharves, leather works and roperies multiplied in this 
area, and the South Bank became predominantly industrial. ‘Later 
on, its low-lying stretches were laced across by viaducts and embank- 
ments when the railways nosed their way across South London and 
were carried across to the North Bank at Charing Cross and Victoria, 
Blackfriars and Cannon Street. The warehouses and vaults that 
crept into the embankments themselves, and the houses that filled 
up every vacant space between these and the wharves and factories, 
were usually of the congested sort; so that certain parts of the South 
Bank, including the Waterloo Road district, had acquired by the 
end of the nineteenth century an unsavoury reputation. 


In 1868 one of the two great voluntary hospitals on the South 
Bank*—St- Thomas’s—moved away from Southwark to make way 
for one of these railways, and set up its imposing Italianate pavilions 
in the near neighbourhood of Lambeth Palace and immediately 
opposite the Palace of Westminster. Its open plan, its well- 
ventilated courts and the immense height of its wards all followed 
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the specific directions of Miss Florence Nightingale, who had lately 
returned from the Crimea and who founded there her training school 
for nurses; while the style of the building, its mixed brick and 
Portland stone, and its amazingly solid windows of teak and plate 
glass, made it as unlike the Houses of Parliament as two contem- 
porary edifices could be. 


In the first decade of the twentieth century another, and again 
quite different structure, was reared on the South Bank of the river, 
on the opposite side of Westminster Bridge to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. This was the County Hall, headquarters of the London 
County Council which had been created in 1888, a building of 
monumental facade, with a high-pitched roof and chimney stacks 
of giant domestic scale, symbolising, perhaps, the gargantuan tasks 
of housing, education and welfare to which it was dedicated. 


World War II was responsible for a good deal of ruthless and > 
haphazard destruction on the South Bank, the small houses and 
workshops suffering worst. Lying between Fly Bomb Alley and 
the targets of Central London, it went on sustaining damage up to 
the last phase of the war in Europe. 


When a great post-war exhibition was talked of, there was hope 
at first of finding a site of a hundred acres and more, between Black- 
friars and Westminster Bridges, clear of all but obsolete and war- 
damaged buildings. As the scale of the rehousing problem 
increased, that of the proposed exhibition was cut down; it became 
a national festival and the site was limited to about 35 acres of the 
river front, between Waterloo Bridge and the County Hall. That 
even this survived of the original idea was due very largely to Mr. 
Herbert Morrison, whose years at County Hall had shown him that 
if this part of the South Bank were to become something more than 
the mere geographical centre of London, it must seize every oppor- 
tunity to rebuild for different uses, and to a higher power than had 
been possible in the past. 


The whole site* of the South Bank Exhibition can be seen to 
advantage from the pavement of Waterloo Bridge, at the top of the 
steps leading up from the Embankment. The bridge itself is an 
instance of redevelopment all too rare—one engineering masterpiece 
replaced by another. The modern, structure leaps with grace and 
certainly over the same span of the Thames that Rennie crossed 
by a series of more sedate and smaller arches. The new bridge is a 
fitting introduction to the South Bank of 1951, just as the survival 
of Hungerford Railway Bridge, against all the assaults of architects 
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and improvers, is a reminder of the different tastes of 90 years ago. 
One can regret the loss of old Waterloo Bridge, and the design 
which linked so well with Somerset House, and yet look forward 
to the forging of another link between the new bridge and buildings 
to be designed on the South Bank. A river wall of granite has been 
constructed downstream from County Hall; and this, also, parallels 
the achievement of the Victoria Embankment on the Middlesex 
side, which was completed in the face of great engineering difficulties 
in 1870. 


* * x 

The Festival site itself is a compound of old and new, temporary 
and permanent. Beside it County Hall and St. Thomas’s Hospital 
appear as slightly disapproving elders at a hilarious fancy dress 
party, uncertain whether their ordinary dress clothes will be con- 
sidered out of place, or worse still as not very exciting period cos- 
tumes. On the other hand the old brick Shot Tower, a real Water- 
loo veteran, has been given the New Look (and a new hat) and 
flaunts it with the best of them. 


Of the others, one building only is intended to remain—the Royal 
Festival Hall. Although it has affinities with some of the temporary 
pavilions around it, this Concert Hall is of infinitely greater import- 
ance. Not only is it a permanent building, and a public building, 
but it is the first major expression of post-war architecture of its 
kind. Unlike the County Hall it is a building obviously designed 
from the inside outwards, its external expression taking the form 
that- evolves naturally from its function. For it is essentially a 
musical container, tuned like an instrument to the requirements of 
those who interpret music and those who listen to it. Below and 
around the container, but not obscuring it, are the foyers and ambu- 
latories and supporting elements that minister to the social and 
musical rites within. This shell is to a large degree transparent, and 
tightly so; for the curved facade looks out onto one of the grandest 
river spectacles in London, all the way from Westminster to St. 
Pauls. What is lost, or—properly speaking—not attempted, as a 
demogstration of public architecture, is regained by the almost 
machine-like clarity of expressiori of the purpose of the building. 
Like Kings Cross Station, it does not pretend to a convention or a 
symbolism that is not native to it. Instead it achieves significance 
by claiming the immediate attention of all those who are interested 
in the way things work. 
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One suspects that this public is larger by far than that which 
recognises only an Architecture of Taste; and perhaps through their 
appreciation—as in the case of the Crystal Palace a hundred years 
ago—architecture may eventually secure for itself a wider circle 
of devotees. 


Inside the Festival Hall the sense of space, and what one can 
only define as expectancy, is overwhelming. Acoustically, no less 
than architecturally, extreme clarity is the key. There are no 
preparations, no transitions, few uses of decoration for its own sake, 
none of the formal graces of the classical auditoria. The great 
wooden sounding boasd sails out triumphantly over the orchestra, 
the seating is raked at nicely calculated angles, the thirty boxes 
press forward from the side walls—but not too far—so that every 
member of the audience can see and hear without strain. The 
impact of the design is startling. Even when the great shell is 
empty one has directly on entering the impression of being in a 
large gathering which is keyed up and ready to listen. Musical 
pundits may grumble at details or sigh for departed glories; but in 
fact the architects of this auditorium have served them handsomely. 


Another remarkable essay in space-enclosure cn the South Bank, 
although in a temporary building, should be studied by way of 
contrast. This is the Dome of Discovery. Festival displays have 
almost obliterated the wonderful sense of scale and lightness and 
buoyancy which this building possessed when it was simply a vast 
aluminium shell poised on—rather than supported by—its adjustable 
legs. But one can still feel an authentic architectural emotion at 
the conquest of space which it represents. A strict regard for 
function has kept the Festival Hall simple and comprehensible in its 
internal form, no matter how intricate the construction and services 
which make it.an efficient machine for listening. But the Dome of 
Discovery, Jike most domes which are realiy pieces of sculpture in 
their own right, is diminished in stature by everything that interferes 
with the dominamt emotion, that of space enclosure. One cannot 
help regretting that when its life as an exhibition building is over, 
and the demands of display are less exigent, it must straightway 
be dismantled and remounted elsewhere. In ample surroundings, 
such as Hyde Park, it could really be appreciated for itself. * 


The remainder of the temporary buildings on the South Bank 
are ingenious, various and, for the most part, attractive. They are 
also very crowded. And thus the Skylon, which, like Euclid's 
point, has position but no magnitude, comes off best. By its very 
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nature exhibition architecture must show off; and the only serious 
criticism to be made of the layout as a whole is that even when 
allowance has been made for the higher architectural pitch of these 
Festival structures, there is so little space that one attraction is 
followed too quickly by another. 


It is often said of large municipal housing estates that they lack 
altogether the element of surprise. Material that might have 
provided it in a hundred community centres in different parts of 
London, is here concentrated into a few acres. Perhaps this may 
even corne to pass; not, of course, by the distribution of these actual 
buildings but by other more permanent ones‘inspired by them. For 
it is the way of exhibition buildings to set fashions and supply ideas. 
The experimental medium for civic design which the eighteenth 
century found in parks and gardens, later generations have found 
in Exhibitions, national or international. 


The whole flavour or style of a display can make its mark as 
well as the outstanding work of individual designers. The style of 
the 1951 Exhibition on the South Bank may appear, to those with 
fond memories of Wembley, as unintelligible as a canvas by Picasso. 
But looking back on it afterwards they will probably recognise it as 
remarkably consistent. Certain forms, colours and materials recur 
frequently; and there is clearly a code of architectural behaviour, as 
if all the designers belonged to the same club. Behind a great 
variety of schemes there has been a common aim, and real co-ordina- 
tion of effort. This must have been as great among the builders 
and craftsmen—in spite of strikes and labour troubles—as it was 
among the designers. There is evident the only kind of unity which 
is worth while in an exhibition, the kind which proliferates like 
a tree in many directions, but keeps its organic form throughout. 
"One marked effect of the exhibition architecture is to make the 
recent buildings on the North Bank, including Shell Mex House 
and the Adelphi, extraordinarily clumsy and inert. 


On the more distant architectural results of the Festival one can 
only speculate. When the pavilions and restaurants disappear from 
the Soutit* Bank, certain assets will remain: the cleared site, the 
river wall, and the reclaimed land behind it which will provide a 
promenade and terrace along this stretch of the Thames. There 
will also be the Festival Hall itself, still to be completed by the 
addition of the smaller hall and a number of site improvements; 
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the shaft of the old Shot Tower, which will probably be dismantled; 
and a few trees where there were none before. As less desirable 
legacies there will remain Hungerford Bridge, a rather complicated 
road traffic system, and an untidy view of the side of Waterloo 
Station. As claimant for lebensraum there will be a Ministry of 
Works seeking for hundreds of thousands of square feet of office 
space to house Government Departments. First thoughts would be 
impetuous indeed if they went as far as prophesying what kind of 
buildings would replace the Exhibition on the South Bank; but 
one or two reflections must inevitably occur to anyone who stands 
on Waterloo Bridge and looks across the water. 


The first is that the Festival Hall is such a free-standing and 
symmetrical composition that it demands an open setting. If the 
National Theatre is to occupy its destined site between the Concert 
Hall and Waterloo Road the two buildings, as seen from the North 
Bank, will tend to look wedged between the two bridges, and 
additional building would only increase this impression. 


If Hungerford Bridge lingers on, the South Bank will have that 
much greater difficulty in establishing itself as a cultural or civic 
centre of real drawing power; but if it disappears, the general situa- 
tion and that of the Festival Hall, will be much improved. (This has 
nothing to do with the removal of noise, for the Hall is completely 
unaffected in this respect even when two trains are on the bridge 
together.) 


So the future is uncertain. But the effect of turning the 
previously dilapidated Waterloo District into a world target from 
May to September of this year and packing it with ideas on indust- 
rial design, on building construction, on scientific research and on 
ways of living, can hardly be entirely negative. South London may 
achieve its renaissance after all. 
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THE FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 


GERALD BARRY 


conception of its kind that has ever been carried into effect. 

I am sure that one of the chief causes of the criticism which 
it has sustained throughout its preparation has been a basic mis- 
understanding of its objectives. And yet, in spite of the complexity 
of the design, the root-pattern is relatively simple. The ideas that 
inspire it are neither new nor sophisticated : it is their application 
that is unusual and gives rise to misconceptions. 


, | AHE Festival of Britain is perhaps the most complex 


To begin with, the Festival is not merely a show. Its fundamental 
purpose is deeply serious, although not solemn—in the sense that 
those charged with the task of organising it have no intention of 
lending support to the belief that the English take their pleasures 
sadly. There will be plentiful opportunities of enjoyment this 
summer, and this in itself should do the people good after ten years 
of austerity. But its prime aim is certainly not frivolity and it will 
definitely have failed in its purpose if its results prove wholly 
ephemeral. There should not be, when our last guests have gone 
home next autumn, that “end of the party” feeling of exhaustion 
and reaction, but rather a sense of stimulus. Princess Elizabeth 
summed up the intention in her address to the first meeting of the 
Festival’s Council in May, 1948, when she said that she hoped the 
Festival “ may prove to be not simply an end in itself but a begin- 
ning of many good things" In a word, the Festival of Britain is a 
new-fashioned variation on the old-fashioned theme of patriotism. ^ 
It sets out to demonstrate—more than that : to help to ensure— 
that Britain has not only'a great past but also a great future. 

It is when it comes to translating this purpose into action that the 
complexities begin. An event called the Festival of Britain must 
be spread over the whole country; it must also, if it is to provide 
the tasting results intended, touch as many as possible of the citizens 
of that country. Indeed, when the King—just a year after Princess 
Elizabeth had given the Council its marching orders—sent a message 
to the meeting to which the Lord Mayor of London called all the 
civic heads of England and Wales at the Guildhall, he said that 
“the Queen and I hope that every family in all parts of the country 
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will share in this great Festival.” Now if “every family in the 
land " is to share in the Festival, or at least to feel in some degree its 
impact, then clearly this would have to be the outcome of some 
spontaneous response. Anything of this order ordained and 
imposed from above would be worse than useless. The “ official” 
programme of the Festival is both varied and embracing: it 
includes, besides the South Bank Exhibition, seven other exhibi- 
tions, and twenty-three arts festivals in places of appropriate 
historical and cultural interest throughout the Kingdom. But the 
clue to the Festival’s success in terms of its true conception will 
not be found in these official events, however diverse and magnifi- 
cent they may be; it must be sought in the unofficial events organised 
throughout the Kingdom by local and personal initiative. Fortu- 
nately it can now be said with confidence that this aim, ambitious 
though it undoubtedly was, has been achieved. More than 1,800 
localities are doing things of their own, out of their own resources 
and in accordance with their own amenities and needs, very many 
of them of some permanent value to the community. The Festival 
of Britain has become truly nation-wide. 


Here, in these local events, will be found the heart of the Festival. 
They should serve to stimulate civic pride and sense of community, 
and to demonstrate that rich diversity within unity, those strong 
regional flavours, which are so pungent and essential an ingredient 
of our democracy. Almost’as many varieties of activity are proposed 
as there are localities engaged, and in all their plans emphasis is 
laid wherever possible on the future; on events, that is to say, 
which are not merely celebrations in themselves but projects of 
continuing value, modest or more ambitious according to the oppor- 
tunities of the place. In this way each community may find itself 
enriched, and by drawing inspiration from the deep roots of British 
tradition may gain, this summer, outlets for new flowering. Thus 
Princess Elizabeth's hope that the Festival should be “a beginning 
of many good thifigs " may find fulfilment. 


Over a wide range of national and regional activities the Festival 
should be a means of helping to raise standards and of drawing 
attention to the importance of the creative arts. It may go*some 
way towards emphasising the sociological importance of both the 
artist and the scientist. The artist in this country lives too much 
secluded and divorced from the main streams of social life. As for 
the scientist, his position was ironically symbolised during the last 
war by the invention of the phrase “ back-room boy." If both the 
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artist and the scientist could be brought into the parlour, much 
good for the health and vigour of the nation would result. The 
Exhibitions may serve to make us all use our eyes and sharpen our 
awareness of the influence of colour, shape and design upon our 
daily lives. Bred in drab and stultifying surroundings our urban 
civilisation goes about with its eyes—and often its minds—closed. 
The Festival may help to open both, and to suggest to the ordinary 
citizen more creative ways of using his increasing leisure. 


The Festival of Britain has sometimes been criticised because a 
small quantity of material has gone into the Exhibition buildings 
that might have provided homes. The answer, I think, is that man 
cannot live healthily and sanely by bread alone or by houses alone. 
Our democracy will stand or fall in the end by the degree to which 
it has a mind to the creative virtues, and it is significant that in a 
world given over to violence and materialism our people should 
find the time and energy to emphasise the creative aspects of their 
heritage. We are rightly and inevitably committed to a vast rearma- 
ment programme; it is no bad thing that at such a moment we 
should find a way of drawing attention to the fact that a people of 
our tradition and experience have something besides tanks and 


aircraft to bring to the aid of freedom: we have a proven way of 
life. 


We have struggled through a decade of austerity. Just when we 
had sufficiently recovered to have earned the expectation of an 
expanding horizon we have perforce to plunge without respite into 
a fresh period of deprivation. At such a moment the Festival comes 
more than ever appositely, as a tonic to send us to our next tasks 
replenished and as a reminder of the irreplaceable values we may 
find ourselves having to defend. Likewise it should show our 
friends overseas that we are confident and dependable. When half 
the world lurks behind a screen of fear and secrecy, one of the most 
ancient of the democracies is going to open wide her gateways to 
the worid and invite it to inspect her domain'and share in her 


family party. 


I have tried to suggest some of the ideas behind the cement and 
canvas, the batons and grease-paint, the crowds and illuminations 
that will be the outward manifestations of the Festival of Britain. 


* 
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of grass, the hurdles and the pens flashed at his eyes, the 

flags and the bright dresses of the women. The first dogs 
had already gone out. He was suddenly sober, a shepherd with a 
job to do. He knew that most of his fellow competitors disliked 
him, and that some of them feared him, but to be feared was honey 
on his tongue. He knew, too, how they hoped to see everything go 
wrong for him this afternoon: he wouldn't trust those scabs down 
the field not to loose a tough one when his turn came. They said 
it was the run of the game, the sheep a man had to work; he growled 
to think how often he got bad onés. Some of these farmers, squat, 
basin-bellied, fat-legged, he’d like to see them on the mountain. 
That’s where you showed whether you could handle sheep, not on 
a green handkerchief like this. 


He was a red-headed one from the farmstead up under Creigiau: 
the Rocks. A scurfy, thin-soiled place with the whole mountain for 
a sheep-rurí. Sometimes he had a woman up there, but never for 
long: they could stand neither the place nor its tenant. The tall, 
black rocks rose up behind the cottage like a claw; the mountain’ 
sprawled away thereafter in bog and stream and the rush-ridden 
grass of the grazing grounds. Lonely—too lonely for everyone save 
.him—too lonely sometimes even for him. That was when he would 
come down to the town and haggle with some sly or trampled 
creature to come up for a week, a fortnight—no one had ever stayed 
longer than that. And they all left him the same way: they waited 
till he was far out on the mountain after sheep and then fled down- 
wards, from home field to path, from path to mountain road, and 
so to where the lower farms spotted the slopes round Isa’ndre. 
Fled, they would say, as if the devil were behind them, a devil with 
big hands and red hair. 


6 he: was the Field. The white tents, the four hundred yards 


He lumbered his way to the stewards’ table. There were thirty. 
or forty dogs entered for the different classes, the air quivered with 
their excitement. Their merits and failings were as well known 
here as those of their masters, and even more discussed. He saw 
men eyeing his black-and-white bitch as she moved close behind 
him. “ Novice ? " asked one of the Isa’ndre shepherds, jerking his 
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thumb. “Novice!” he sneered, and then, savagely : “Open ! 
The Cup ! " 


The Cup ! "That tall white silver thing on his shelf for a year, 
his name on it for ever. A wide smile covered his face and he looked 
down at the bitch. “ You better," he said. “You better, see ! ” 
Her tail went tighter over her haunches, her eyes seemed to lose 
focus. 


They were ticking his name off at the stewards’ table. They 
were looking down at the bitch, a fine-drawn, thin-faced youngster. 
“You ought to have entered her for the Novice. It's not fair to a 
young "un." “She’s going to win,” he told them, grinning. “She 
better ! ” l 


He was walking away, swinging his stick. Behind him they shook 
their heads, shrugged, went on with their business. He grew restive 
and arrogant among men who seemed aa to be moving away 
from him. Crike, he’d show them. 


And then he was out at the shepherd's post, and far down the 
field they were loosing the three sheep which he and his bitch must 
move by long invisible strings, so that his will was her wish, her 
wish their law. A movement of his fingers sent her out to the right 
on a loping run which brought her well behind the three sheep. 
She sank pei but rose at his whistle and came forward flying 
her tail and worked them swiftly through the first hurdle. No one 
of them attempted to break as she ran them down towards the 
shepherd, turned them neatly round to his right, and then at a 
wave of his stick fetched them down past his left hand and so away 
to the second hurdle. They were now running too fast, and he 
whistled her to a stalking pace while the hurdle was still seventy 
yards away. 'The sheep halted, their heads up, and at the whistle 
the bitch proceeded with short flanking runs which headed them 
into the gap. 


The shepherd was now five separate beings, and yet those five 
integrated so that they were one. He was the shepherd, he was the 
bitchy he was the three sheep together and severally : he could 
hardly distinguish between them as aspects of himself. The sheep 
had been turned across the field towards the hurdle in front of 
the spectators’ benches at a moment when a string of children ran 
madly towards a stall selling drinks and ice-cream. As they faced 
the benches, the shepherd could feel alarm and irresolution grow in 
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the sheep. The bitch felt it, too, and showed by a short, furious 
spurt that she was worried. Her worry moved simultaneously 
within the shepherd’s mind. 


The bitch steadied on his whistle, aoed rose again, and raced 
out to fetch a straggler back. At once a second sheep broke away 
on the other side. By the time she had them once more in a group 
her anxiety was apparent to every shepherd on the field. They 
broke again and it looked as though they would. pass round the 
hurdle, but a fierce whistle helped her cut them off. The pattern 
renewed itself : yet again the sheep faced the hurdle and the 
fluttering benches behind, yet again the bitch sank in their rear. 
The time was going by, she had lost the benefit of her quick work 
at the beginning and the shepherd brought her once more to her 
feet. She raced to their right, but grew confused on his signals 
and sank at the wrong time, letting a sheep escape. The crowd 
began to laugh, for she seemed little better than a fool to them 
now. She collected the sheep for the last time, but they at once 
strung out across the face of the hurdle, and at the shepherd’s 
furious whistle she openly cringed and began to creep away from 
. the sheep. Hoots of laughter and miaowings pursued her across the 
field ; only the shepherds were silent. 


The red-headed man turned from the post, his face like murder. 
The time-keeper’s whistle had blown to clear the field, and at his 
own whistle the bitch came slowly to within thirty yards of him. 
Nearer she would not approach. “That bitch,” said the steward 
who had spoken to him before, “you want to go quiet with her. 
She’ll make or break after this.” The red-headed man hardly looked 
at him, but gripped his stick and made for the gate. 


First he went to eat food and then began a round of the back 
streets, the spit-and-sawdust bars where the legginged touts and 
copers drank, and where the policemen walked in twos. When he 
entered a pub he moved ponderously, swinging his weight from side 
to side like a Friesian bull, and he had a bull’s eyes, gleaming, 
reddish, ill-tempered. At the Hart he pushed across the counter a 
corked medicine bottle. “ Fill this! All whisky. No water.” He 
slid his ten shilling note into a spill of beer, grinning into the 
landlord’s cloudy face. 


Behind him, wherever he walked, slunk the bitch. She was 
hungry and thirsty, but too terrified even to lap water. From time 
to time he stopped and looked at her ; he had no need to threaten ; 
her bones had softened inside her. He could wait for the reckoning ; 
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delay would add to the pleasure. And the more he drank the 
blacker-hearted he grew. She’d made him look a fool before them 
all—all right, they'd see. 


Late in the evening he went down to the woollen mills where. 
before now he had found someone hardened or needy enough to 
accompany him back to Creigiau. He avoided the women who knew 
him, and struck into a bargain with someone he had not seen there 
before, a woman in the early thirties with an old, used face, dressed 
in country black. “Come back to my place," she wheedled. “We 
can talk there. P'raps I will, p'raps I won't. We can settle it after." 
They were both smiling, his face cunning, brutal, hers set in a 
mirthless coquetry. “ All right,” he said nae his hands opening 
and shutting. “ Where ? ” 


They were walking down a dingy, low-fronted street. “ There's a: . 
dog following us,” she said. 


He began to curse the, bitch, his luck, everything that had 
happened that day. “ Eh,” she said, ‘ ‘you don’t want to take it 
that bad. She locks frightened. " She patted her knee, clicked her 
tongue to call the bitch to her, but the creature stayed at the same 
distance, sitting and shivering. 


* Leave her,” he growled, “ She'll follow. She better ! ” 


The bitch turned away at his tone, but when they went on to 
the woman's room she trailed them behind, like a lost soul. Hours 
later when the woman slid from the bed and went to the window 
overlooking the street the bitch was still there, outside the house, 
lying uneasily at the edge of the shadow. Behind her the red-headed 
man stretched and groaned in his sleep and she looked round at 
him, his huge lardlike shoulders, the thick neck and hairy hands. 
* Swine,” -she whispered, “ filthy swine ! " Moonlight fell through 
the window with a pale green radiance, so that she could stare 
down the swollen whiteness of her body to her spread feet and the 
greasy fringe of the mat on the floor. “ Great God,” she whispered, 
“ Great God in heaven above ! ” She went quietly to the cupboard 
in tle corner and hunted through her food-shelf till she found a 
piece of meat and a cake crust. She was back at the window with 
these when he sat up and asked what she was doing. 


“The dog's outside," she said, afraid of him. “I was giving it 
food." 
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“ She don’t eat tonight,” he told her. “ Nor p’raps tomorrow.” He 
leaned back against the bed-head, savouring her fear of him. “ m 
a bad’ un to cross. She got to learn it.” 


* P'raps I got to learn it too, up at your place.” She reached for 
her raincoat and pulled it over her. The action, the covering her 
nakedness, gave her resolution. “ You can get dressed and clear 
out, and the sooner the better." 


He shook his head. “TI don’t take orders. Not from muck like 
you, I don’t.” 


* 'm muck,” she said bitterly. “ Christ knows, but I’m too good 
for you at that. I’m wise to you, anyway, and I’m not coming.” 


He closed his fist. “I got a mind —” he began, but she had 
opened the door and stood half on the landing, staring in at him. 
“Don’t try anything,” she said. “If I call, I got friends.” 


* You ! " he jeered. “Friends!” But he’ got slowly out of bed 
and dragged on his clothes, swaying with exhaustion and drink. 
“ Muck like you,” he said, tying his laces. “ Friends ! " He coughed 
and hawked with his heavy laughter. 


Warily she watched him out of the room, backing away from the 
head of the stairs. He began to clump his way down, his boots 
hammering the boards, making all the row he could in that listening 
house. Then he was through the door with a shattering slam. She 
went back to the moon-filled window and looked into the street. 
For a half-minute she saw him leaning against the wall below her, 
then he began to walk away. The bitch emerged from shadow and, 
disregarding her low whistle, slunk after him. 


The night air, cool and clean, drew him briskly forward. His 
head felt loose and large, but his legs moved steadily, his weight 
back on his heels, so that his progress rang and echoed between the 
houses. He felt he could walk a hundred miles. A brief good- 
humour filled him: Hadn’t he been too clever for everyone ? That 
landlord ! He rumbled with beer and satisfaction. The woman 
he'd had—he swallowed appreciatively. If only he'd had a fair 
deal in the Field ! 


His good humour was gone. He looked round for the bitch. "That 
woman. The judges. That blasted landlord scowling at him. Crike, 
he'd take it out of someone before he was through. 


The houses had changed to hedges. There was no pavement, 
nor now a strake of dusty grass to walk on. The ring died out of 
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the road ; his boots were beginning to drag. He struck angrily at 
an ash branch which had missed the hedger’s bill. If only it were 
that woman, the judges, the landlord—he thrashed it till the branch 
hung torn and a faint bitter odour of greenery tinged the air. He 
turned and called to the bitch but she kept her distance, her 
haunches tight, her head hagging forward. 


It was then he heard the clopping of a horse, the scrape of wheel 
rims, and saw away behind the bitch the yellow blob of a headlamp. 
He went into the middle of the road, stood waiting with his stick 
raised. 


“You, is it ?" said the man in the trap. The words were 
uncordial the voice unfriendly. “All right, get in. I'll take you 
to the usual place. That your bitch behind there ? ” 


He was a compact, dried-out man nearing sixty, spry with gaiters, - 
side-whiskers, and'a hard hat, a big farmer from higher up the 
valley. He was a great one with the chapel and the local bench, 
` and the red-headed man at once despised him and stood in awe 
of him, for he was the kind who could put the police on. to’ you. 
The kind who would, too, if you touched his pride or pocket. - 


“ She won't come," he said sullenly. 


`“ Not the first time today she made a fool of you,” said the farmer 
coolly. “ All right, if she won't ride I reckon she can run.” 


He drove the mare smartly, as though she were before judges in 
a ring. The hedgerows were dipping past them, the mare's hooves 
- tapped sleep into the red-headed man’s brain. First his head rolled 
sideways and then he was canted on to the floor, groaning with 
discomfort, the sourness of drink rising into his mouth and nose. 
He was thinking, or dreaming, of the woman in her room when the 
shaking of the trap became so intolerable that he must open his 
eyes and struggle up. But the trap was stationary, and it was the 
farmer kicking hard at his feet to wake him. “We are there. I 
was just going to tip you off.” He snaked the whiplash out side- 
ways, gathered it neatly back to the handle. “This bitch of yours 
now—” 


“ Where is she ? ” 
He pointed with the whip to where she lay gasping thirty yards 
down the road. “PI take her off your hands as a favour.” 


For a moment the other couldn't take this in ; he stood staring 
at his hands as though they should contain something. Then, “ Not 
for sale," he said abruptly. 
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“Tm not talking about a sale." His hard little eyes stared into 
the red-headed man while he reached fòr a wallet with a wide 
rubber band round it, opened it and drew out a note. “ Still, I'll 
make it legal.” 


“ Legal, hell,” said the red-headed man. He leaned so heavily 
on the back of the trap that the mare pawed uneasily. “ She's 
worth five, ten pounds. What's this? A scabby ten bob ! ” 


“Take it," said the farmer. “I’m doing you a favour.” 


“Favour, hell. I'll see you stuffed first!” He leaned forward 
into the trap, closed his fist. "I got a mind —" 


The man in the trap had made his decision. Instantly his whip 
cracked and the mare bounded forward so sharply that the red- 
headed man fell floundering on to the road. He came on to all 
fours, cursing and threatening, but the trap was disappearing round 
the next bend before his hand could close on a stone. “ Chapel 
bastard ! " he swore, and turned to the bitch. This was her fault. 
Everything that had happened today was her fault. He'd see that 
she paid. “ Come here, damn you!” he called. 


Suddenly he thought of the whisky in his pocket. "The medicine 
bottle was undamaged and he took a long, noisy suck at it. Whisky 
was a whip, he told himself, and began to lurch up the mountain 
road. 


But tired ! After three hundred yards on the steep road he felt 
that till tonight he had not known what tiredness was. His legs 
were moving against rather than with his will. Only the pattern of 
resentment shaping in his mind drove him on. All the faces of the 
day, he saw them staring at him, landlords, stewards, judges, the 
woman who'd thrown him out—he ought to have smashed his fist 
into their grinning mugs. He'd been too soft, he'd let them outsmart 
him. ‘Tomorrow he'd go back and find them, his fist like this, see, 
smash them all. Smash, smash, smash ! 


His head swayed with thought. The bitch was the cause of it. 
Well, that was something he could take care of tonight. When he 
came to the path, to the peat stream, there'd be a pool big enough. 
He turned to look at her. “ Come here then, little ’un,” he said, 
wheedling and hoarse. “ Come to the old man." Exulting in his 
stratagem, he began to coax her forward with soft words and endear- 
ments. Once she moved so much as a foot she was lost ; she was 
powerless against the god she recognised in him, helpless against 
her craving for kindness after so horrible a day. “ Well then,” he 
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said at last, stroking her head and slipping the leash on to her collar, 
shoving her frantic tongue from his face ; “ We shart be long now.’ 


Crike, but he was tired. “I’m dunk? he said aloud, and she 
wagged her tail with joy. “Owl drunk. Where’s the whisky ? 
Crike, but Pm drunk ! ” 

This was it! He must figd a stone, a big stone. There it was, 
shining in the water, black with a glitter on it, just under the surface. 
Careful, he said, careful now. He heard a curious slapping sound 
and was puzzled what it could be. It was the bitch drinking. 
“Thats right,” he grinned. “Plenty of water." 


He slipped the leash because it wasn't long enough for him to 
hold the bitch and reach the stone. But she wouldn't run away. 
She was ingratiating herself with him, frisking her tail, fawning 
and slobbering. 

* Crike ! " he said vexedly. There was a bright ringing weight in 
his head from where he had been stooping. And dimly he was 
aware that this was no real pool, just a couple of inches of water 
over pebbles, and they moving treacherously under his feet. 

He shouldn't have stooped. He reeled as he straightened up, and 
saw a blinding moon flash from the heavens. His heels shot from 
under him, and he fell face down into the water. Still the great 
moon flashed and pealed, only it was all about his head now. He 
must get his head up out of the moon. It blinded and deafened him. 
He heaved with his back, thrust with his great hands, for a moment 
his mouth gasped air. 

From the bank the bitch watched his play with increasing excite- 
ment and delight. She was barely a year old. She dabbled the water 
with her forefeet, whined and then yapped her pleasure. She 
wanted to join in the game. Emboldened now and dizzy with joy 
that the black of the day was behind her, she leapt for his arching 
back, and stood proudly with her two paws on his shoulders. She 
could feel him moving in muscle and lung, and she tried ecstatically 
to lick his face. But always her muzzle was repelled by the water ; 
so she retreated to the bank and sat for a while wagging her tail in 
expectation that he would play with her again. 

‘The shadows had shifted a broad handbreadth when she paddled 
out to him a second time and sniffed at the back of his head. Soon 
her paws were once more on his shoulders, for long seconds she 
sniffed and whimpered. Then the hair rose along her backbone, 
the muzzle pointed, and briefly she moaned in her throat before 
her long and lonely howl went tingling to the moon. 
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PUSHKIN AND THE 
RUSSIAN OPERA . 
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gods, died in 1837 in his thirty-seventh year. In his case 

the gods seem to have modified their accustomed pro- 
cedure. Pushkin did not die, like Chatterton, of neglect, nor was 
he “hooted from the stage of life” like Keats. He fell in a duel, 
the victim of a belief that his wife’s honour was in question. 


A LEXANDER SERGEIEVICH PUSHKIN, beloved of the 


His life, though short, was immensely fertile. His achievements 
are not to be reckoned by mere reference to the catalogue of pub- 
lished works. He inaugurated a new era in Russian literature by 
striking a note of Nationalism. And he struck that note upon an 
instrument—the Russian tongue—that had but recently emerged 
from the hands of those who, in anticipation of the great player who 
should come, had restrung and tuned it. Pushkin's industrious 
precursors, Lomonossov the grammarian, Krilov the fabulist and 
Karamzin the historian had at length succeeded in cleansing their 
language of the alien expressions which, since Peter the Great, had 
become a serious impediment in the speech of the would-be 
nationalist. 


His advent was so confidently anticipated by poets and thinkers 
of the epoch which preceded him that it is not easy to decide whether 
this expectation was born of an intense admiration for the instru- 
ment that now lay ready for the magical touch, or whether the need 
of a great national poet had entered so deeply into their conscious- 
ness as to render it pregnant with the hope that became its offspring. 
Lomonossov, in the preface to his grammar, apotheosised his 
mother-tongue in terms that must have sounded arrogant to any 
student of his volume who was not already a worshipper. Patyomkin, 
in his reference to this subject, affords a hint that, whilst obsessed 
by the physical charm of Great Catherine, he must have been fully 
capable of appreciating her intellectual qualities. “ Although the 
Russian language,” he wrote in his Memoirs, “ has not yet attained 
that degree of perfection which a brilliant genius may yet impart 
to it at some future time, it is the richest, the most simple and the 
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most picturesque language of modern Europe.” These are not the 
words of a mere sycophantic adventurer. Lastly our own poetic 
ambassador, Bowring, who read abroad for his country’s good, was 
prompted by his study Xie Russian language and its literature 
to predict, when publishiry his collection of poems, that on some 
not far-distant day it would be “an interesting task to compare the 
maturer charms of Slavonic song with these its earliest gems.” An 
outline of the history of Pushkin’s literary career is hardly within 
the province of the present essay. An epitome of its influence and 
effect upon Russian literature and music must suffice. It may safely 
be said that in his work lies the germ of that fecund nationalism 
that inspired the Russian arts as we once knew them, and by no 
means least that of music. In dwelling upon the indebtedness of 
Russian operatic composers to Pushkin it should be mentioned in 
passing that song-writers are, perhaps, even more indebted—at 
least in quantity. 


The awakening of a long-dormant nationalism in the Russian 
literary and musical, as well as in the social, world was caused by a 
common detonation, the Napoleonic invasion. In the earliest years 
of his reign the “ First Gentleman of Europe” saw fit to adopt a 
friendly attitude towards the First Consul of France. But no one 
can have welcomed more than young Alexander the two fires kindled 
by Rostopchin, when it was seen that the sparks from Moscow’s 
conflagration had caused the smouldering Russian nationalism to 
burst into flame. 


At this moment Pushkin was at the Tsarskoe Selo Lyceum, 
hungrily devouring Voltaire. Glinka, the Father of Russian Opera, 
a lad of eight but already conscious of a musical soul, was being 
mollycoddled by his doting grandmother into the valetudinarianism 
from which he never emerged. Eight years later Pushkin published 
the work which was to assist in the inauguration of the long and 
fruitful association of Russia’s greatest poet with its most eminent 
musicians. Ruslan and Ludmila was put forward as an essay in the 
folk-style. The Russian people, their vision impaired by the dazzling 
light of foreign gems, acclaimed the work as though it had com- 
pletely fulfilled its pretensions. But there were carpers who pro- 
nounced it “impossible” for the same reasons as those advanced 
` by the aristocracy when, in 1836, Glinka’s Life for the Tsar was 
produced. A contemporary reviewer considered the appearance of 
such popular material in a poem as an unwarrantable intrusion. He 
likened it to a peasant in a salon. In the second instance habitués 
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of opera, pampered with Italianisms, made similar objections on 
hearing Glinka’s imitation of folk-song. They called it “cabmen’s 
music ”. į 


Glinka's opera, Ruslan and Ludmilagunhappily falls short of the 
excellence it might have attained. Its composer possessed a sufficient 
sense of artistic fitness to be aware tliat the musical treatment of 
such a work was not to be lightly undertaken. It was to the poet 
himself that he resorted for the libretto of the proposed opera. But 
Pushkin had hardly acquiesced in the suggested collaboration than 
the bullet fired by his wife’s supposed lover laid him low. Glinka 
was too much enamoured of his new subject to allow himself thus 
to be deprived of using it, and Bakhturin—one of a coterie of 
literary friends—was called upon to mould the dead poet’s material 
into the required shape. Had Glinka been satisfied with the new 
partnership all might have been well, but before the libretto was 
finally completed he had solicited the aid of four others, among 
whom was the poet Kukolnik, for whose tragedy, Prince Kholmsky, 
Glinka afterwards wrote some incidental music. Certain inequalities 
of style resulting from this manifold authorship apart, Ruslan and 

` Ludmila is a by no means pale reflection of what it might have been 
had Pushkin survived a little longer. It worthily heads the splendid 
list of operatic works inspired by the great Slav poet, and its 
influence not only upon Opera but on Russian music as a whole 
during the nineteenth and early-twentieth century, is profound. 


Dargomizhsky, Glinka’s successor, is a composer whose influence 
can very easily be traced in the work of the later school. He was a 
pioneer in the same sense as Gluck, Wagner and Ibsen. He was 
quite as deeply imbued with the spirit of nationalism as was his 
forerunner and he is, moreover, to be regarded as the initiator of 
those dramatic reforms that became the “ programme" of the five 
younger composers, Balakirev, Cui, Borodin, Musorgsky and 
Rimsky-Korsakov, „forming the little brotherhood known as the 
“Kuchka”. Dargomizhsky went three times to Pushkin. The 
rejection of an opera-ballet, The Triumph of Bacchus, (the first 
instance) by the directorate of the St. Petersburg Imperial Theatre 
so discouraged the composer that for some years his work ypon 
Rusalka was put aside. The ultimate success of this setting of 
Pushkin’s poetic story of a jilted maiden turned water-nymph is 
traced to a modification of the attitude hitherto prevailing towards 
art-works of the kind—the public was now quite prepared to accept 
a mere miller’s wench as heroine. But Dargomizhsky’s most 
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important essay upon a Pushkin text is The Stone Guest. This—a 
version of Don Juan—was one of the poet's three little “ dramatic 
fancies,” written about 1830. They were not originally intended for 
publication. The Niggardly Knight, which was given operatic guise 
by Rakhmaninov—also responsible for Aleko, based on Pushkin’s 
The Gypsies—was described by the Russian poet as being “ after 
Shenstone”; the original does not appear ever to have transpired. 
The third of these “fancies” is Mozart and Salieri, in the writing 
of which Pushkin gave credence to the fanciful story that Salieri 
poisoned his great rival. -The operatic settings of The Stone Guest 
and Mozart and Salieri together form one of the most curious pages 
in operatic history. Dargomizhsky, ever anxious to discountenance 
anything likely to impugn the dignity of music-drama, resolved not 
only to dispense with the conventional divisions—arias, scenas and 
such-like—but to exclude the professional librettist. The Stone 
Guest is, therefore, written from beginning to end in recitative, and 
its composer employed the original text of the poet entirely unaltered. 
This extraordinary feat was later emulated by Rimsky-Korsakov, 
himself one of Dargomizhsky’s disciples. His Mozart and Salieri 
is a musical dialogue. It contains none of the incidental or decora- 
tive material at that time usually associated with opera and its 
recitative character is maintained throughout. A more-or-less 
similar example is Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande, a work in which 
the Frenchman advertises his esteem for the Russians and celebrates 
his escape from the Wagnerism that then threatened to engulf 
musical Europe. 


But for the choice of a chronological arrangement of the operas 
inspired by Pushkin, Tchaikovsky’s Eugene Onegin must on certain 
grounds have secured precedence. Its title was that of the first 
Russian novel which, like Byron's Don Juan, was in verse. The 
young poet, having given umbrage to the authorities by writing. 
some verses in which he proclaimed Arakcheiev as a tyrant, was 
banished to his country-house. "There he deveted himself to the 
study of the Bible, Shakespeare and Byron. Oniegin is clearly a 
child of the Byronian creation. He compares himself to Childe 
Harold. He is a kind of superior man-about-town. Tchaikovsky 
deseribes the heroine, Tatyana, as “a young and virginal being, 
untouched as yet by the realities of life, a creature of pure feminine 
beauty, a dreamy nature, ever seeking some vague ideal and striving 
passionately to grasp it... . It only needs the appearance of a man 
who—at least externally—stands out from the commonplace sur- 
roundings in which she lives, and at once she imagines her ideal has 
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come, and in her passion becomes oblivious of self . . . . If the fire 
of inspiration really burned within me when I composed the “ Letter 
Scene” it was Pushkin who kindled it.” The subject of Mazeppa 
was suggested to Tchaikovsky by a friend. Burenin’s dramatised 
version of Poltava (Pushkin had changed the name of his poem to 
avoid confusion) did not at first inspire the musician in the expected. 
degree, but on. resuming work after an interim of a year he re-read 
Pushkin’s poem and then felt rather more drawn towards it. He 
records, however, that his enthusiasm was not aroused by Poltava 
as it had been by Eugene Onegin. 


The composer of the “ Pathetic” symphony has certainly made 
the most successful setting of the prose Tales of Belkin. The 
Queen of Spades, written’as a popular story, eventually became one 
of the prime favourites in the Russian operatic repertoire. It is in 
the style of Hoffmann, and punishment is visited upon Hermann, 
its villain-hero, through the medium of the supernatural. Other 
tales from this series have been brought into the musico-dramatic 
literature. Dubrovsky, the story of a young landowner driven by 
the ravages of a treacherous neighbour to adopt brigandage as a 
means. of livelihood, was chosen as the subject of an opera by 
Napravnik, a Bohemian orchestral conductor long enough resident 
and sufficiently esteemed in Russia to earn mention by Karamazov 
père. The Captain’s Daughter—an episode of Pugachov’s rebellion 
—forms the literary material of an opera by César Cui, whose earliest 
work for the operatic stage was a setting of The Prisoner of the 
Caucasus, a poem in which, to quote the late Maurice Baring, Push- 
kin annexed the Caucasus to Russian. poetry. A further feat of 
“ russification " was the. poet’s annexation of the Crimea. In the 
Palace of the Khans at Bagchiserai is the Fountain of Tears, 
immortalised by Pushkin; Arensky utilised this. material as the text 
of a Cantata. Cui took one more Pushkin subject, A Feast in Plague- 
time—borrowed by the Russian poet from “ Christopher North.” 


That Russia’s foremost singer should have been so abundantly 
inspired by Britons once seemed a fairly promising foundation for 
an understanding between the nations. Yet one would hardly 
expect either John Wilson. or William Shenstone to have contri- 
buted: in this direction to an entente. The appeal of Byron is, of 
course, quite another matter, whilst that of Shakespeare is universal. 
Pushkin’s. Boris Godunov is clearly the outcome of a study of such 
dramatic material as: Richard the Third. The. common experience 
of two. such: ardent nationalists as the poet of Boris Godunov and of 
Musorgsky, the composer of the opera of that name, is. remarkable 
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and quite noteworthy. Pushkin acknowledged his indebtedness for 
a profound love of folk-lore to his nurse, Arina Rodionovna, of 
whorn he draws a portrait in his drama. Musorgsky made a similar 
confession and gladly availed himself of this welcome opportunity 
of introducing folk-songs and nursery games into his score. 


Pushkin, as has been here recorded, began with a folk-subject 
but was held to have failed to reproduce the true folk-style. When, 
however, he returned to the region of fantasy with The Legend of 
Tsar Saltan, he succeeded in creating a splendid epic of Russian 
fairyland—a vast and thickly populated realm. Tsar Saltan is one 
of Rimsky-Korsakov’s finest operas, and it is certainly worthy to 
become a permanent feature of our own operatic repertoire. ‘The 
Golden Cockerel, Rimsky’s fifteenth and final work in this form, is 
an altogether appropriate setting of Pushkin’s pungent satire upon 
the contemporary Russian military administration. 


The work of Alexander Pushkin is as yet comparatively little 
known in this country. There are signs today, however, that an 
appetite for such literary fare is in process of creation. A Pushkin 
Season of nineteenth-century Russian Opera would offer us a “ new- 
angle” approach to some of the best works of one who is reckaned 
among those who know his output as one of the world’s greatest 
poets. There would, at any rate, be no difficulty in drawing up the 
programme of such a scheme unless it were that of exclusion ! 
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THE PLAYS OF 
TERENCE RATTIGAN 


J. C. TREWIN 


oddly-stacked jackdaw-minds, will remember a play called 

First Episode. It was written by two Oxford under- 
graduates. It had a short run at the Comedy Theatre during the 
early ‘thirties and passed into darkness. ‘Today it ought to be 
remembered because it was the First Episode in the stage life of 
Terence Rattigan, the young man who is now one of the most 
commercially successful dramatists in Britain. 


EF people, unless they are theatrical historians with their 


“ Commercially successful ” is an embarrassing, slightly snobbish 
phrase. There is an overtone of distaste. It hints that a dramatist 
with this kind of success has no real right to his fame : he is a 
mayfly, and the great writers of the future are to be discovered in 
cellars off the Strand or in teacup-theatres near Notting Hill. 
Anyone with that idea must find Rattigan troublesome. He is a 
commercially successful dramatist who has written good plays. So, 
for that matter, have Noel Coward, Somerset Maugham, and a line 
of other dramatists with the misfortune to win commercial success. 


I mention Coward and Maugham first of all because Rattigan is 
still nearer to them than to any other writers. He is now thirty- 
nine years of age. He was educated at Harrow and Trinity College, 
Oxford ; his father had been acting High Commissioner in Turkey 
and British Minister in Rumania : it seemed certain that Terence 
Rattigan would become a diplomatist. He did not ; but we can see 
from the farce of French Without Tears and an amusing few 
moments at the opening of Who Is Sylvia ?—that is, at both ends 
of his theatrical span—that diplomacy can still aid him as a dram- 
atist even if he evaded it neatly as a career. 


French Without Tears, the play that first brought Rattigan tosthe 
public mind, opened in London in 1936. It ran for 1,039 perform- 
ances, and during 1949 it was back in commission in the West End. 
Rattigan founded it upon his memories of a diplomatic crammer's 
near Boulogne. Tactfully, he establishes his scene at a villa in a 
small seaside town on the west coast of France. There he opens 
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with one young man translating to another the phrase, “She has 
ideas above her station." It becomes, logically, Elle a des idées au- 
dessus de sa gare. Since then our more cerebral playgoers have been 
seeking without luck to prove that Rattigan has ideas above his own 
dramatic station : he is a writer uncommonly hard to pigeon-hole. 


At once French Without Tears caused him to be labelled as a 
writer of farce. It was in the bills at the same time as another 
amusing piece, Gerald Savory's George and Margaret. Time has 
proved Rattigan's play to be the better of the two. It is, as I have 
said before, the airiest nonsense. Its charade of the huntress, rightly 
named Diana, at large in * Miramar", must always suit a warm 
midsummer night. Today it refreshes us to move again into that 
world of the ’thirties where no clouds blur the “high, unaltered 
blue” above the bay, and the Maingot playboys romp on heedless 
of storms ahead. One of the virtues of the little piece is its refusal 
to sacrifice theatrical spontaneity to self-conscious wit. Indeed, on 
looking through the text, resolved to find something to mark the 
blossoming wit of the young Rattigan, I can find only this sort of 
chit-chat which comes thinly to the printed page : 


Kir : God knows why Brian finds it necessary to have a car that 
sounds like—like a session of foreign ministers. 


JACQUELINE : It goes with his character, Kit. He’d think it was 
effeminate to have a car that was possible to sit in without 
getting cramp and that didn’t deafen one. 

Kir : I wonder what it’s like to be as hearty as Brian. 


JACQUELINE : Awful, I should think. 


Kır : No, I should think very pleasant. Have you ever seen Brian 
bad-tempered ? 


JacouELINE : No, but then I think he's too stupid to be bad- 
tempered. 


Kir : It doesn't follow. Cats and dogs are bad-tempered some- 
times. ... 


And so on. No; Rattigan wrote this play to be acted—as Coward 
wrote Private Lives and Hay Fever : none of them is for peering at 
in'fhe study. Played by a poor cast, French Without Tears would 
be unthinkable. Acted with a professional gloss-and-snap, it is good 
midsummer madness. i 


Until 1942 Rattigan was still the author of French Without Tears 
and not much else, though we can find in his record the titles of 
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at least three other plays that, like First Episode, are now all but 
forgotten. Then Flare Path arrived in the summer of 1942. It was 
a drama about the Royal Air Force. Rattigan wrote it in West 
Africa while he was serving as an air-gunner in a flying-boat 
engaged upon anti-submarine patrols. It ran for 670 performances. 
I saw it twice and have heard it broadcast ; but I do not think I 
could have survived the heroic experiment of a playgoer who saw 
it more than 150 times (maybe more often still). It is, simply, a 
sound theatrical story of airmen and their wives, set in the lounge 
of a small hotel just outside a Lincolnshire airfield. The play is 
well-made and unashamedly sentimental. In one moving little 
scene a film actor translates to the English wife of a Polish airman 
a letter left by her husband, and written in French, to be read if 
anything should happen to him. This might have been trying. It 
is not. Apart from its straightforward drama, Flare Path has some 
quick theatrical lines. Rattigan has always been able to write the 
line that fizzes in the situation: this, for example, in which the film 
actor is introduced to the landlady of the pub : 


Doris : Yes, you know. The film actor. 
Mrs. OAKES : An actor? 


Doris (frenziedly) : You must have seen him, Mrs. Oakes. He’s at 
the Palace this week in Light of Love. 


Mrs. Oaxzs : I don’t go to the Palace. (T'o Peter) Have you been 
at the Odeon in Skillingworth ? 


PETER : I’ve really no idea. 


Flare Path, though already a period piece, may remain in repertory 
programmes for a long time. I suppose that While the Sun Shines 
(1943) will also make its hay. This was Rattigan’s longest run (1,154 
West End performances). It is little more than an amiable, rumty- 
tum frolic ; an attempt—which, unlike many attempts of this kind, 
succeeded—to repeat the success of French Without Tears. Love 
In Idleness (1944), which they called O Mistress Mine in New York, 
was, I felt, a much better piece. Rattigan had here the fortune to 
be writing for that incomparable pair, Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Fontanne (she opened the evening with a babbling aria on the tele- 
phone) It is the story of Michael Brown, who towers in the 
confidence of seventeen and eight months. During the war he has 
spent five years in Canada. When he returns to London, a new 
feather in the Left Wing, he finds that his widowed mother 
is welcoming, quite innocently, the attentions of Sir John Fletcher, 
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Canadian-bred Minister of Tank Production. Michael sees himself 
at once as a new Hamlet. Rattigan makes a well-strung comedy of 
it all, and Michael himself is delightfully worth meeting even when 
he proclaims, with the dark conviction of all-but-eighteen, that the 
war is being fought on horizontal lines of proletarian nationalism. 
This piece is better worth reviving than While The Sun Shines. 
Curiously, we do not hear so much about it now as about Rattigan’s 
more robustious work. 


So to The Winslow Boy (1946), which some hold to be the 
dramatist’s best play. There must always be dissension between its 
supporters and others who back The Browning Version. It is a 
piece about a young cadet, expelled from the Royal Naval College, 
Osborne, on a charge of petty theft, and finally vindicated after a 
Parliamentary flaré. In other words, its first night recalled to long 
memories the once-famous Archer-Shee case of 1908. The play, 
vigorously wedding drama and doctrine, is in effect a Petition of 
Right, a plea for the liberty of the individual. Theatrically, it has 
one overwhelming character, the counsel who wins the case for the 
Winslows. This Sir Robert Morton, light of the Bar and the Opposi- 
tion front bench, may seem to be what Catherine Winslow calls 
angrily a “cold-blooded, supercilious fish." He is also a great 
advocate, fired—as Rattigan has been—by the phrase, “ Let Right 
be done ", and swift to see the major implications of an apparently 
simple affair of a stolen postal order, a complacent bureaucracy, 
and a boy’s honour. The first half of the play is so compelling— 
especially the examination in which Sir Robert assures himself of 
the boy’s innocence—that the second is bound to lose by com- 
parison. Even so, Rattigan never entirely dissipates the intensity he 
has generated earlier. I do not imagine that many who saw the 
West End production, with Emlyn Williams, will have forgotten the 
end of Act Two after Sir Robert’s merciless pounding has forced 
Ronnie Winslow to tears : 

Sin Rosert (leaning forward and glaring at Ronnie with the utmost 
venom) : I suggest, that the time has at last come for you to 
undo some of the misery you have caused by confessing to us 
all now that you are a forger, a liar, and a thief. 

Ronnie (in tears): Pm not ! I'm not ! Pm not ! I didn't doit.... 

Sir Rosert (to Desmond) : Can I drop you anywhere ? My car 
is at the door. 

Desmonp : Er-no—I thank you—. 

Sır ROBERT (carelessly) : Well, send all this stuff around to "my 
chambers tomorrow morning, will you ? 
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Desmonp : But—but will you need it now ? 


Str RoBERT : Oh, yes. The boy is plainly innocent. I accept the 
brief. 


I have rarely heard such cheering after a curtain-fall as that which 
greeted this scene at the Apollo Theatre in 1946. 

What would Rattigan do next ? The Winslow Boy ran for more 
than a year. It was two years before the dramatist returned to the 
stage. When he did it was with the daring experiment of a double 
bill: two plays, each in a long single act of the unfashionable 
length of about an hour. The first of them, The Browning Version, 
was again something that Rattigan had never tried before. He had 
written a pair of farces, a light comedy, and two strong dramas very 
different in their treatment. And now The Browning Version, as 
grim a study in psychology as the stage had known for years. It is 
not one of those carefully-carpentered school stories about a Mr. 
Chips. By no means. Crocker-Harris, who is retiring, is a failure 
in his profession as in his marriage. He has nothing of an Old 
Master’s benign varnish : rather, he is like some barbed and rusty 
wire ready to be destroyed. His wife, at the limit of her resources, 
is a despicable figure. The conflict between the two has an extra- 
ordinary tension. Rattigan’s theme might have spluttered thinly 
across a full evening ; in its single charged act every line seems to 
detonate. Eric Portman, at the Phoenix Theatre, got to the very 
root of the tired, grey, unlovable man, the “ Himmler of the Lower 
Fifth." He must spend his time in form grappling with insensi- 
tive schoolboys who respect neither their master nor his classical 
texts. At home there is merely the cruel and evil woman who is 
his wife. It is all probing and ruthless. 


I feel it was unfortunate that Rattigan put his second play, Harle- 
quinade, last in the double bill. Here he followed tradition. We 
know from Thackeray that the Fotheringay in The Stranger was 
succeeded first by 2 double hornpipe (Rowkins and Miss Thwack- 
thwaite), and then by The Bravo of the Battle-Axe, with Bingley in 
red tights. Mr. Rattigan’ s Harlequinade, the “tragedy rehearsed ” 
after the tragedy, is designed, no doubt, to despatch an audience in 
good humour. It is nothing but a romp in red tights about a 
Shakespeare rehearsal in a Midland theatre. As I said at the time, 
anyone who has ever heard, while acting Romeo, that he is unex- 
pectedly a grandfather, can only sympathise with the luckless 
Arthur Gosport. It is particularly alarming for Gosport : he has 
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quite forgotten that his first wife flourishes in this very town, and 
he is unprepared for the presence of a daughter, with perambulator, 
in the wings. This is straws-in-the-hair burlesque. I still hold that 
Rattigan would have been wiser to have reversed the running order 
and not to have let the laughter of Harlequinade blur the tragedy of 
The Browning Version. 


On now to Adventure Story (1949), which was Rattigan's own 
adventure story, an attempt to write a stage biography of Alexander 
the Great in modern idiom, and to show that dramatic action rises 
from character, not character from action. There was much wrath 
among the coteries. They said, in effect, that a commercial dramatist 
should never be allowed to try such a thing as this. The annoying 
part was that Adventure Story proved to be a strong, clear play with 
no scenes beyond the dramatist's grasp. The theme needed some 
blaze of speech, but then Rattigan is not a Nathaniel Lee (“ See the 
conq'ring hero comes ”) who, in his tragedy of Alexander the Great, 
showed that he could hammer out this kind. of speech through five 
acts : 


Clytus, thy hand ; thy hand, Lysimachus ; 

Thus, double-arm'd, methinks, 

I stand tremendous as the Lybian god, 

Who, while his priests and I quaffed sacred Blood, 
Acknowledg’d me his son ; my lightning thou, 
And thou, my mighty thunder. . . 


Rattigan prefers such straight speech as this : 


ALEXANDER : Cleitus—have a care. 
ProLEMY : You volunteered for the duty. 


CLEITUS : Yes, I did; but if I'd known there was going to be all 
this mumbo-jumbo : 





ALEXANDER : The mumbo-jumbo, as you call it, is very important. 


We can say that Adventure Story is a bold and largely successful 
siņplification of Alexander’s life for purposes of the theatre : it 
gave a fine part in London to young Paul Scofield, up from Strat- 
ford, and though it is neither a Winslow Boy nor a Browning 
Version, it deserved its hour on the stage : we shall continue to : 
think of the scenes in which Alexander yields to the temptations 
of power without glory. Certainly this is a better play than Who Is 
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Sylvia ?, an artificial light comedy with which Rattigan has returned 
to an earlier style and with which we hope he is only marking time 
until another Browning Version comes from the flat in Albany. 


When we have been through a record of fifteen years, there is 
no need to hunt for elaborate inferences. The plain facts are that 
Rattigan is a highly successful commercial dramatist ; that he 
knows how to work in all moods; that he is steadily increasing his 
range; and that, in his failures as in his triumphs, he shows always 
a sense of the theatre and a gift for persuasive dialogue to serve 
him well in years ahead. He knows, none better, how to get on 
the right side of an audience. We may well say that, even if he 
turned his gaze from the Foreign Office, he. is now at the head 
and front of the Diplomatic Service in the British theatre. 


E 
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and thus many of our inhumanities to our fellow men are com- 

mitted under’a set of rules elaborately, often ingeniously, 
rationalised so that they may all fall under the heading of Fair Play. 
Once an Englishman sets out to destroy another’s reputation, wreck 
his career, or plunder his fortune, it is difficult to know whom he 
hopes to deceive (apart from himself) by the moral ‘sanctions 
- provided by the rules of Fair Play. Thus, at the time of writing, 
a civil war of attrition being fought out in the House of Commons 
between two inimical political parties, becomes no more than a late 
night entertainment for the public galleryites by resorting to Fair 
Play rules of parliamentary procedure. 


I: is in our character as a nation to make a virtue of hyprocrisy 


The whole question of criticism is, of course, protected by the 
thickest possible cocoon of Fair Play. It is practically sub judice 
even to mention the critics if you happen to be a past, current or 
potential target for their slings and arrows. The Voltairean 
principle of : * I detest what you say but I shall defend to the death 
your right to say it” is, after millinery and perfumes, Britain's most 
cherished import from France. It suits our temperament to a nicety 
and allows us to have the most partisan press in the world to distort 
the truth, fairly, in every possible variation of inaccuracy. Far less 
known, for obvious reasons, is Voltaire's plea: “ My prayer to God 
is a very short one : Oh, Lord, make my enemies very ridiculous! ” 
There are critics, I suspect, who may have read it and profited by 
it, but it can have no real heart appeal to our masses. It is essentially 
anti Fair Play. 


. 

Ín our time Bernard Shaw, himself a great critic of the Arts, 
confessed to being bewildered by the implications of Fair Play for 
the critics. On the one hand he accepts the Voltairean principle: 
“Pat shortly and undramatically the case is that a civilisation 
cannot progress without criticism, and must, therefore, to save itself 
from stagnation and putrefaction, declare impunity for criticism." 
Having thus declared himself on the side of Fair Play, G.B.S. 
proceeds almost at once to examine just where that impunity may 
lead : *'The difficulty is to distinguish between the critic and the 
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criminal or lunatic, between liberty of precept and liberty of 
example.” 


It is impossible to examine the rights of the critic without 
examining at the same time the power of the critic. Bearing the 
inter-relation of the two the film producer, for example, may extend 
the Voltairean principle thus : “I detest what you say but I shall 
defend to the death your right to say it—providing you have not 
first killed me by what you have said.” Since to every fair-minded 
Englishman this extension might be deemed to carry the principle 
of Fair Play too far, it is perhaps permissible, at the risk of apostasy, 
to pose the question: how fair is Fair Play? 


In the first place, we must examine the temptations which beset 
the critic. “As long as there are readers to be delighted with . 
calumny” wrote Coleridge, “there will be found reviewers who 
calumniate.” Nothing more penetrating or more succinct has been 
written of a certain type of criticism with which we are all familiar. 
In America there are specialists in this class whose wit will dazzle 
all the readers save those directly affected by it: “I have knocked 
everything ” wrote the dramatic critic Percy Hammond of a musical 
play, “except the knees of the chorus girls, and nature anticipated 
me there.” Of an actor’s performance as the king in Hamlet, it 
was written that he played the king as though he were expecting 
somone else at any moment to play the ace. In a country blessed 
with laws of libel less stringent than our own the temptation to the 
critic is hard to resist. Nothing succeeds like failure is a paradox 
truly applicable to the critic willing to make capital out of that 
human frailty of enjoying the discomfiture of your fellow men. 


We are not ourselves entirely free from what can be described as 
the Playful Critic and for my part he is more to be liked than the 
Spleenful Critic, the Stupid Critic, the Irresponsible Critic or the 
Critic Who Hates His Work. One is watchful of what he may do. 
A certain amount of intelligent anticipation may save one in the 
future from unnecessary pain. It is my instinct, for example, if 
someone suggests as a film title something like * Made to be Bad”, 
to alter the title because I can foresee that Miss X or Mr. Y may in 
their judgment sum up by saying: “How clever of Sir Michael 
Balcon to choose so apt a title for his new film," and should the 
potentialities escape me it is not too late tc retaliate by a now 
legalised form of judicious sub-editing. Thus the critic may be 
hoisted on his own petard: for the posters will quote his assess- 
ment thus fairly curtailed: ‘‘ How clever of Sir Michael Balcon 
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” For this is guerrilla warfare. There are no laws save those 
of the jungle. 


In point of fact it must be fairly said that the art. of criticism 
presents no less a problem to the critic than to the author of the 
work under criticism. For whom is the newspaper film critic 
writing ? Isit for himself or is it to pander to the conjectured taste 
of his amorphous reader ? Is a critic meant to act as a guide or as 
agod? If it is as a guide then how can he reconcile himself, in a 
newspaper that is read by millions, to the diversity of his readers ? 
If it is as a god, then what human qualifications can there be for 
a divine objectivity ? 


These are questions that the critic, searching his own heart, must 
find it difficult to answer—and especially so the film critic who has 
not the yardstick, evolved through the centuries, by which the 
dramatic critic, the critic of music or of painting can create a 
standard of comparison. Film criticism of today is, like the art it 
criticises, still trying to find its own level. Literature, drama, 
painting and music, being long established media of self expression 
have acquired their own schools of criticism with several centuries 
of tradition behind them. As yet only a single generation of critics 
have brought their analytical judgment to bear upon films. As yet 
there has been no Shakespeare or Ibsen, Bach or Sibelius, Rem- . 
brandt or Turner in the cinema. "There has been no definite point 
of departure from which critical argument can spring. In a para- 
doxical fashion, the technical developments in the cinema—the 
changeover from the silent film to the sound film, the introduction 
of colour, the experiments in stereoscopy are in themselves deterrent 
factors in the development of the film as an art form. 


To the critic who has resisted, St. Anthony-like, the temptation 
to yield to his baser instincts, other temptations remain more 
dangerous because less recognisable. Because the film as an art 
form is being evolved out of existing art formss—because the novel, 
the theatre as well as the musical and visual arts are married together 
in this medium, the temptation besets the critic to seek an easy way 
out by applying to this medium a yardstick of criticism evolved for 
owy one of its component parts. 


Here, indeed, we arrive at the crucial point. Is the film today to 
be reviewed as a work of art or as a work of industry ? Because 
of the nature of the medium it is impossible for anyone but, perhaps, 
the critic, to divorce the aesthetics of film making from the econo- 
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mics. The poet may be visited by his Muse in a garret; the painter, 
confined to his room in an asylum in Arles, may yet with the aid of 
a canvas and some paint and brushes, re-create the work of God as 
he sees it from that window; the musician is as happily placed in 
the extent of his commitment. But a film can only be made with 
the aid of machinery and with the co-operative unit of technicians 
and actors to bring it to life in the machine. Thus, whether it 
emerges as a work of art or not, it cannot help being as well an 
industrial undertaking involving a large investment of money. And 
whoever advances the money for that purpose, even though it 
be a State anxious to help (as indeed is our Government today), is 
‘interested in the financial recoupment. 


The moment that this happens new values have to be considered. 
A film may approach the status of a work of art and yet the finan- 
cial returns from it may be so punitive to the investor that one of 
two things must inevitably happen. One, it is a warning not to 
attempt a film of that type again. Two, it may make it impossible, 
for practical financial reasons, to continue production. Again, in 
the national economy, the film takes its place in the industrial 
structure of the country. It is, for argument's sake, considered 
importat as an export—as an earner of foreign currency. Here 
the loyalties of the critic must become divided as in no other creative 
medium between his responsibility to himself (aesthetics) his 
responsibility to his readers (professionalism) and his responsibility 
as a citizen (patriotism occulting to Marxism—whichever way you 
look at it!) ' ; 


This may appear an over simplification of the problem. Yet 
there is an anecdote which, though it brings us from the stratosphere 
of theory to the solid ground of vested interest, is worth recounting 
because of its neat presentation of the critic’s problem. Three 
comedies made at Ealing Studios—“ WHISKY GALORE,” 
“KIND HEARTS AND CORONETS " and “PASSPORT TO 
PIMLICO” were hailed by most of the critics, both here and 
abroad as good specimens of British film making. Although it 
could hardly be said of them that in their outrageous way they 
presented a true picture of the British way of life, yet it could be 
said that they had qualities inherent in them which presented our 
country endearingly to foreign eyes. In addition, they had been 
practically proved as valuable earners of foreign currency. Imagine 
our surprise, therefore, that the critic in a Government sponsored 
film periodical bracketed the three for a special attack in an article 
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headed: “Nothing to laugh about.” The magazine in question 
is a responsible one, highly respected alike by the Industry and its 
lay readers, and interested primarily in the technical and artistic 
qualities of films on a high critical level, irrespective of box office 
values. At the same time, however, it is something in the nature 
of an official organ, and a travelling ambassador for our Industry 
was confronted by bewildered press attachés in various Embassies 
abroad who found it hard to reconcile this supposed guidance with 
the artistic as well as the commercial success of these films in the 
countries where they were representing the interests of this country. 


The same publication referred to “ THE BLUE LAMP,” another 
film given high praise by the majority of critics and public alike, as 
“A peculiarly specious brand of mediocrity.” Since that article 
appeared this film has been given the British Film Academy’s award 
as the best British film of 1950 judged on non-commercial merit. 
Commercially it was second in the list of international money- 
makers in the U.K. market for the year of its release. j 


Back then to the Voltairean principle and Fair Play, Staggering 
under these blows I will still protest my faith in the right of the 
critic to say what he will—nor can he be condemned for being 
proved in the minority. It is fair to say that he may still be right 
and the majority wrong. Majorities have been wrong before— 
when they howled down Chekov or Ibsen or when they acclaimed 
heroes that turned to dust. Were the film to be considered purely 
as an art form, his status as a critic may thus in retrospect be proved 
to be higher than we may now judge it. But since the film has not 
yet reached that distinction, what is one to think ? 


But if it is the critic’s lot to be feared as well as loved, to be 
despised as well as to be respected, to be suspected of corruption or 
admired for his integrity, how much, too, is it his lot to be envied ? 
Certainly as much as that of the creative artist whose guardian angel, 
whose spur, whose stimulus he is. 


e 

“ Democracy," wrote Shaw, the critic of critics, “ has now handed 
the sceptre of the despot to the sovereign people; but they, too, 
must have their confessor, whom they call Critic. Criticism is not 
only medicinally salutary : it has positive popular attraction in its 
crtielty, its gladiatorship, and the gratification given to envy by its 
attacks on the great, and to enthusiasm by its praises. It may say 
things which many would like to say, but dare not, and indeed for 
want of skill could not even if they durst. Its iconoclasms, seditions, 
and blasphemies, if well turned, tickle those whom they shock; so 
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DEATH AND BERNARD SHAW 
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again on a wildly enthusiastic reception of Man and Super- 

man. at the New Theatre, John Clements stepped forward 
to say, “ We wish the author were here to listen to this applause." 
At that moment I felt that I had heard the first true tribute to Shaw 
since his death on 2nd November, 1950. 


The greatest literary figure of our century has died with such 
a mean accompaniment of comment: only an untidy and some- 
what peevish book by his Secretary, Miss Blanche Patch, 30 
Years with G.B.S. (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) and G.B.S. A Postscript 
(Collins, 10s. 6d.) a lively but thin addendum by Hesketh Pearson ` 
to his memorable biography of Shaw. 


O`: 14th February after the curtain had gone down and up 


The generous voice of the actor, saying from the stage of the 
New Theatre that here was the “ Colossus of our theatre,” seemed 
so muċh more valuable than the gossip assembled by Miss Patch who 
had resisted Shaw’s personal magnetism for thirty years, and yet 
recorded the minutest details of his domestic habits with a Boswel- 
lian thoroughness though without a Boswellian charm. 


Of course he had lived too long, and at last he had been forced 
to come to terms with death which he had so long evaded. Never 
in his work had he fully faced the fact of death, whether it was from 
a sense of physical fear, or from a romantic fastidiousness, or that 
he dreaded seeing his own flame used up before he had served 
life as he would wish. “ How to hoard the hours became a mania,” 
Miss Patch writes, “long before I knew him, he was gazing almost 
with terror at the days flying past, convinced that he had one foot, 
and as the years went by, both in the grave.” Then in the last 
months, when all the powers were fading to the vacuity of extreme 
old age, were added the pain and sordidness of illness he said, as 
Hesketh Pearson records ; “I am waiting to die. I have nothing 
more to do. And I am very tired.” And, then, later, * I am in hell.” 


Both Miss Patch and Mr. Hesketh Pearson have written enter- 
taining volumes, and Mr. Pearson, who realised the greatness of 
his theme, has even some moving moments, but they have thrown a 
false emphasis on the last, the posthumous years. Shaw welcomed 
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publicity in all stages of his career, and these narrators have seen 
to it that the attention should not decline with his death. Seldom 
can anyone have had his private life exposed so soon after the 
funeral. Some of this is moving, as is Hesketh Pearson’s account 
of the death of Charlotte. But to this is added Shaw’s comment 
made casually and given an exaggerated importance once it is added 
to the record : “ Lady Astor remarked how well both Miss Patch 
and I were looking since Charlotte's death ; but, you know, if she 
had lived much longer we should have predeceased her: she 
completely wore us out." 


Sir Desmond MacCarthy’s Shaw (Macgibbon and Kee, 12s. 6d.), 
in which he collects his notices of Shaw's plays, written in his days 
as a dramatic critic, helps to restore the balance and to show us 
the man in his youth and his early maturity. “The Shaw whom I 
admired, and whose plays threw so much light on life for me, died 
a good many years before 1950. After Saint Joan (1923), although 
his plays continued to show here and there his astonishing penetra- 
tion and originality, none were really good ; while on the most 
fundamental questions he seemed to me wrong, and often in flat 
contradiction to his earlier self." Without agreeing with the whole 
of this statement one can recall that Man and Superman, which Mr. 
Clements revived, was played first at the Court Theatre in 1905, 
fifteen years before Miss Patch began those thirty years with G.B.S. 


Sir Desmond's notices have lost something with the passage of 
time, but they are steady, generous, with from the first some just 
appreciation of the stature of the man who was so to dominate our 
stage, and the quality of much of our thought, especially its irrational 
gaiety. : 

As the years passed the gaiety inevitably declined. In an age of 
genial Liberal reform his comedy, exuberant as in Man and Super- 
man, seemed appropriate; in between the wars, in Heartbreak House 
and Saint Joan, his own mood was more profound but the wit was 
still acceptable. THis last tragic age caught him, ultimately, with 
something which he could not assimilate, and faced him with the 
one problem, that of death, which he had shirked. 


Miss Patch must have helped Shaw far more in those thirty 
years than her volume would suggest. So many have testified to 
her wisdom, her business capacity, and her thoughtfulness, But 
there are some chapters in her volume which any sensitive mind 
will find painful, for the very reason that they make an effect she 
did not intend. 
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So the picture of the war years at Ayot St. Lawrence after Char- 
lotte’s death, she and Shaw, the brilliance and the comedy all past, 
waiting for the V-bombs : “ all through the war his nerve remained 
steady, and often in the late evening when we heard the wail of 
the Alert siren, and the planes were droning overhead he would sit 
down at the piano and sing the old Italian operas .. . . One day he 
asked me if his playing disturbed me and I said it did not, although 
it really did, for I used to try and hear the planes and the banging 
of the raids on London which were quite audible from my room.” 
So they played out the last phase, the glory and glamour of great 
days gone. “ Ordinarily he was a silent man,” Miss Patch writes, 
“though I could imagine that when he was younger he would talk 
a great deal, especially among his cronies.” Death which he had 
tried so often to ignore played upon him a Shavian trick of keeping 
him alive. Nor did: he anywhere in his work or in his life help 
civilised men to face with greater serenity or decency this one 
universal experience. 
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FROM “EUGENE ONEGIN ” 


by ALEXANDER PUSHKIN 


Translated by R. M. HEWITT, 
WITH A PREFATORY NOTE ON THE NOVEL IN VERSE 


‘T am on writing a novel, but a novel in verse—the 
devil of a difference—in the manner of Don Juan. 


PusHKIN, letter of November 4th, 1823. 


MAGINE for yourself a library containing nothing but narrative 
verse. It is superfluous to say fictitious narrative, for all his- 
torical poems contain inaccuracies and most of them stupendous 

and incredible lies. In the most honourable place we should find 
the epics, classical and renascence, Homer, Tasso, Milton ; on the 
humbler shelves lie ballads and fables and tales in verse. Somewhere 
in between we should expect to find the medieval romances and 
their Italian progeny, with Spenser and Wieland. 


The novel is hard to define but easy to recognise, and none of the 
works we have so far named seems to deserve the title. Chaucer's 
Troilus must be abandoned because of its remote and alien setting, 
but there are many passages that show the novelist's art and we 
would gladly discard the purely heroic sections. Crabbe’s Tales 
have no obvious defect save brevity, but that is fatal. Wordsworth's 
Excursion ? 'This will never do. The Ring and the Book? Only 
under protest. Perhaps we can exclude it as an antique. 


And now to examine the survivors of our inquisition. There are 
quite a number, English, French, German, but very few that are 
familiar names. Don Juan, of course, though it has no end and 
therefore no middle and derives its claim to unity from style and 
authorship. Evangeline is here, with its pedigree, or at least 
Hermann and Dorothea. The Angel in the House, despite its slight- 
ness of plot and its lyrical digressions, comes in the shelter of its 
sequel, The Victories of Love; epistolary form is old-fashioned, but 
Richardson and Rousseau give a noble sanction. Is there any objec- 
tion to Aurora Leigh ? None, but we refuse to read it whether for 
story or poetry. Yet there are worse things behind, Glenaveril and 
Lucile by Robert, Earl of Lytton, works by Anna Seward, Violet 
Fane, Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Meredith's Modern Love has failed to 
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get in, and Beppo has been classed as a novella (which is quite 
another matter) with Casti and La Fontaine. Eugene Onegin by 
Alexander Pushkin stands out in lonely dignity as a novel in verse | 
that is also a great poem. 


There is no problem of poetic diction in Russian ; the vocabulary 
and idiom of prose are acceptable in verse. Moreover there is no 
shyness about the introduction of ordinary proper names. We have 
not yet outgrown the feeling that Roland de Vaux and Guy de Vere 
are suitable for poetry while Peter Grimes and Charlotte Hayes are 
grotesque intruders. Even Wordsworth, in spite of his monosyllabic 
friends, Bell, Fay, Gray and Lee, was nervous on the subject. His 
allusion to Farmer William was replaced by “ grey-haired Wilfred of 
the glen” and Michael’s real style was probably John Robinson. 


The twelve stanzas translated here are the actual opening of the 
poem and introduce us to the nominal hero. They are of peculiar 
interest to English readers as displaying the influence of Byron at 
its strongest. In the later chapters, dealing with Tatiana, Pushkin 
is more independent. 


ONEGIN 
I 
* My uncle, rich and well respected, 

When his old bones began to ache, 
Determined not to be neglected . 

(A proper line for him to take). 
The moral’s hardly worth exploring, 
But, Oh my God ! how deadly boring 
There at the bedside night and day 
And never walk a step away ! 

"The meanness and the degradation 

To smile and keep his spirits up, 
Then lay the pillows in their station 

And sadly tilt a medicine cup, 

To sigh and think at every cough 
When will the Devil take him off ? " 


- II 
Such was our young man's mood and spirit, 
Driving apace in dust and din. 
T’was Jove's decree he should inherit 
The garnered gold of all his kin. 
Oh friends who heard my earlier story 
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That led Ludmilla to her glory, 
Come, meet my hero, there’s no time 
For introductions set to rhyme. 
It was in Peter’s famous city 
Onegin passed his infant days. 
You too perhaps, who read my dittv ? 
At least you’ve trod its pearly ways. 
Et ego, but I came to see 
The North does not agree with me. 


III 


Bravely evading war's mischances 
His noble father lived in debt, 

Gave every year three splendid dances, 
And kept his name in the Gazette. 
But Eugene was not starved or frozen ; 

The Lady-nurse (discreetly chosen) 
Handed Monsieur a healthy child, 
Lovable, but a trifle wild. 
Monsieur l'Abbé avoided quarrels— 

A joke is better when you teach— 
Never insisted much on morals, : 

Or grew emphatic in his speech. 
He could not bite and would not bark 
When ambling round the Summer Park. 


IV 3 


The years of boyhood duly ended, 
Monsieur departed from the scene, 

While hope and melancholy blended 
Excited and dismayed Eugene. 

Freèdom at last, and money handy, 

He dresses like a London dandy, 

Hair à la mode, divinely curled, 

And sallies forth to view the world. 

He was equipped for good society, - 
Spoke French (and wrote it) with esprit, 

Led a mazurka with propriety, 
And bowed to just the right degree, 

Everything that in brief is meant 

By charming and intelligent. 
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v 
We all take up our spot of learning 
Somehow or other, God knows how ! 
Enough to keep the brain from turning 
_ And leave a polish on the brow, 
Experienced critics, unromantic, 
Labelled him clever but pedantic ; 
And yet he knew the art to please, 
To listen and converse with ease. 
Whate'er the theme, it never found him 
In dull and unresponsive mood, 
And if the topic grew beyond him 
He smiled as if he understood, 
And earned a tribute from Madame 
By an unlooked for epigram. 


VI 


The classics now are out of fashion, 
Let no one therefore think the worse 
Of Eugene that he had no passion 
For latin grammar, prose or verse. 
He had been known occasionally 
To round a lettef off with Vale, 
And greatly daring to translate 
An epitaph with name and date. 
He saw no point in archeology, 
Where dust and dirt have settled long, 
And all he kept of his philology 
Was tags of Virgil (quoted wrong) 
And little stories, grave and gay, 
From Tarquin to the present day. 


VII . 

As for the tender melting lyric, 
Its music never reached his heart. 
What are Iambus, Trochee, Pyrrhic, 
- 'To one who knows them not apart ? 

In place of honouring the Muses 
An economic work he chooses, 
And with a grave judicious air 
Deciphers in an easy chair 
That complicated and ethereal 
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Legend that Adam Smith has told, 
How if the State has raw material 
A people may dispense with gold. 
His father did not understand, 
And mortgaged the remaining land. 


VIII 


I fear that it would try your patience 
To tell you all the things he knew. 
It was not always Wealth of Nations 
- He had a nobler game in view. 
Had marked it down while still a boy, 
His one complaint, his only joy, 
With more than dictatorial might 
Ruling his thought both day and night. 
Amour? Of course, I knew you'd say so, 
The swelling theme, the gentle crime, 
That ruined the melodious Naso 
And snuffed him out before his time, 
All by the barren Pontic foam, 
Far distant from his hearth and home. 


IX 
He soon revealed a natural talent, 
Adopting the Protean style. 
Could turn from ingenu to gallant 
Or play the villain with a smile : 
Be sympathique and confidential, 
Not losing sight of the essential, 
Keep silent for an hour, and then 
Be the most eloquent of men. 
His artless billet-doux included 
Ag much of love as words will hold, 
Never a hint of self intruded : 
His eye was moist, his look was bold. 
And more than once he drew quite near 
To dropping an authentic tear. = 


x 
Despairing accents low and broken 
Are certain of their destined aim, 
A modest equivoke well spoken 
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Can set a virgin heart aflame. 
Innocent is she ? or retaining 
Prejudice from an early training ? 
Watch the moment when she cares, 
There is a tide in these affairs. 

A challenge now. By way of trial 
Secure a private rendezvous. 
The hunt is up. Brook no denial. 

The field of love is clear to view. 
So to the culminating date, 
When you instruct her £éte-à-téte. 


XI 
Eugene could stir a tender feeling 
In the coquette expert in arms, 
And neatly deal a wound past healing 
To any rival for her charms ; 
Bonmots that raised an instant tetter, 
His booby traps were even better. 
Yet happy husbands, all the same, 
Asked him to dinner and he came. 
Such Faublas’ friend and life-long student 
(A knowing and accomplished spouse), 
Amorous Greybeard (how imprudent !) 
And Magnus of the antlered brows, 
With no complaint about his life, 
Himself, his dinner, or his wife. 


XII 
Awake at last, the sun is shining, 
"Three invitations on the tray. 
A children's party, dancing, dining, 
All are attractive in their way. 
A problem though, a bore, a worry, 
Not to be settled in a hurry ; 
Which to begin with ? I declare 
. One really can't go everywhere ! 
- Meanwhile, as fresh as any flower 
Thanks to his shady Bolivar, 
Onegin spends a thoughtless hour 
Sauntering down the boulevard, 
Till his repeater’s silver chime 
Bids him. think of dinner-time. 
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impetus to writers of all kinds. Even those who had been 

‘quietly conformist felt the relief when an authoritarian 
régime came to an end; and those who had been in exile, or in 
hiding, or stifled in a self-imposed silence, rejoiced in their long- 
awaited freedom. A number of literary reviews and miscellanies 
sprang into existence all over Italy when the war ended; but 
they were mostly short-lived, and it cannot be said that the last 
five years have produced anything very remarkable in Italian letters. 


Only one book has won almost unqualified praise at home and 
abroad—Carlo Levi’s Cristo si é fermato a Eboli. Its success was 
somewhat freakish, for Levi is primarily a painter, not a profes- 
sional writer ; and in Italy the professional touch counts for a great 
deal. The critics, however, were satisfied with the style as well as 
the content of this remarkable study of life in the backwoods of 
Lucania. Levi’s new book, L’Orologio, which deals with the period 
immediately following the liberation, is likely to have a much more 
limited appeal. 

To foreigners, Italy’s outstanding novelist is Ignazio Silone ; but 
he suffers at home from the sensitiveness of Italians to the way their 
language is handled. His undistinguished and unfashionable style 
makes his novels far less esteemed in Italy than they are in England 
or America ; that, and the fact that he spent fourteen years in exile, 
and thus lost touch with the authentic atmosphere of his own 
country during the critical years which his books profess to present. 
Politics occupy more of his time now than literature, though he is 
the president of the Italian P.E.N. Club. He is greatly liked and 
respected as a man, but I have yet to meet the Italian who considers 
him a first-rate novelist. 


Much more admired is Alberto Moravia, who achieved fame with 
his first novel, Glz Indifferenti, as long ago as 1929, when he was 
only twenty-two. It was, indeed, a remarkable novel for a very 
young man to have written; a sardonic study of the social, and 
specially the sexual, relations of a thoroughly bourgeois Roman 
family. Moravia has specialised ever since in thé urban middle- 
class, which has oddly lacked chroniclers in Italy. Writers have 
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always found an inexhaustible mine of memorable characters and 
lively situations among the peasantry, and it is still being exploited. 
Moravia’s men and women do not live in squalid surroundings, but 
they usually behave squalidly. La Romana, a recent book that has 
been translated into English, is the story of a whore, which owes 
something to Roxana and Moll Flanders, for Moravia is an ardent 
admirer of Defoe. But he lacks Defoe’s tolerance and magnanimity; 
a contempt for human nature, a want of compassion, are too often 
evident in his work. He has, however, a striking power of keeping a 
story going, and an attractive way of writing, straightforward and 
telling. 


His wife, Elsa Morante, has produced one long and remarkable 
novel, Menzogna e Sortilegio, highly imaginative and individual ; 
and she is now working on another, L’tsola d Arturo. Anna Banti 
and Gianna Manzini are distinguished women writers, and I found 
Dalla parte di lei, by Alba de Cespedes, an interesting, if over- 
whelming feminine, study of Rome before, during, and after, the 
liberation. 


A gifted writer, who recently committed suicide, was Cesare 
Pavese, whose novel, La luna e il faló, published last year, won 
great praise from the critics for its sensitivity. From the opposite » 
end of the peninsula comes Vitaliano Brancati, a Sicilian, who has 
immense powers of ironic observation and humorous comment. 
His study of a little provincial clerk caught up in the Fascist 
machine, Il vecchio cogli stivali, was a brilliant novella, which was 
expanded into an equally brilliant film, Anni Difficili. As the shafts 
in this were aimed impartially and accurately against the turncoats 
and play-for-safety men as well as against out-and-out Fascists, the 
film was not, so far as I know, exported ; nor was its run in Rome 
along one. Brancati’s latest novel, IZ bell ’Antonio, is exceedingly 
funny, but again hardly adapted for export. It is an elaborate varia- 
tion on a single theme—the impotence of its handsome hero. 
Another Sicilian of outstanding gifts is Elio Vittbrini, whose reputa- 
tion was established years ago with Conversazioni in Sicilia, 
suppressed by the Fascist authorities. He is a powerful and original 
writer who has never quite fulfilled the hopes he aroused when 


young. 

Probably the most highly esteemed novelist in Italy today is a 
man older than any I have mentioned—Riccardo Bacchelli. His 
long novel, IZ mulino del Po, is by common consent the finest work 
of fiction produced in Italy by a living writer ; but it does not belong 
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to the post-war years. Impressive, too, is his study of Bakhunin, 
another lengthy novel entitled I} diavolo al ponte lungo. Il mulino 
del Po is now being adapted for the screen. 


'The prestige won abroad by Italian films has naturally affected 
the novelists and short-story writers, who glimpse fresh possibilities 
of fortune and fame. If they can sell performing rights to an 
American company, all is bliss; and there are several Italian directors 
looking out for original material. Sometimes the writer himself 
turns film director. Mario Soldati, a brilliant short-story writer 
from Turin, has done this, fortunately without ceasing to write. 


The short story as a serious form of fiction flourishes in Italy, 
as it has done for centuries. There are not enough native novels to 
satisfy the demands of the reading public, and the bookshops are 
full of translations of American and English best-sellers ; but there 
is a good market too for collections of short stories, and some of 
the most admired stylists, Antonio Baldini, for instance, or Aldo 
Palazzeschi, are masters of the novella. Palazzeschi has a very 
successful novel to his credit, Le Sorelle Materassi, but his short 
stories are just as admirable ; he is exceedingly clever at the por- 
trayal of eccentric types. Vasco Pratolini, a much younger man, 
has explored and exploited the street life of the tough districts of 
Florence. Many of his short stories are episodes in a more or less 
connected chronicle. Very Tuscan, he is now, I believe, breaking 
away from the environment he knows so well to write a novel about 
Naples. 


The mention of Naples brings me to Giuseppe Marotta, 
whose idyllic and quite untopical Oro di Napoli has just been 
published in England under the title Neapolitan Gold. Naples 
suffered cruelly from the war and from a long occupation ; its 
seamy side has been uppermost, and people who made its acquaint- 
ance in the years immediately following the cessation of hostilities 
did not, as a rule, succumb to its legendary charm. But Curzio 
Malaparte, in his recent book, La Pelle, has painted altogether too 
lurid a picture of its degradation, and has thoroughly outraged the 
Neapolitan public. His other book written since the fall of Fascism, 
Kaputt, also created considerable stir and scandal ; but though tre 
is a clever sensationalist, it is unlikely that his name will endure. 


Omissions are inevitable in a summary survey of this kind ; but 
enough names have been mentioned to prove that’ Italy does not 
lack’ creative writers. And if writers of fiction abound, literary 
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critics, and good ones, are still more abundant. Returning to 
England after five years in Rome, one is struck by the meagre space 
allotted in our newspapers to the arts and to literature. The Italian 
daily papers are on the whole smaller than ours and worse printed ; 
yet they publish reviews and commentaries by the most distinguished 
authors of the day, from Croce downwards. True, the university 
professors and the museum directors have to eke out wretched 
salaries by journalism, which for them must often be burdensome ; 
but the man in the street benefits from reading thoughtful essays 
and informed criticism, not only about current books but about 
the great established masters too. One can have too much of a 
good thing, of course, and maybe the educated Italian is too fond 
of theorising and splitting hairs ; but the widespread appreciation 
of good writing which one finds in Italy obviously owes a great deal 
to the influence of serious journalism. 
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THE ENTHUSIAST 
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de Plaisance in the Gironde wine-town of St. Emilion. 

The usual visitors to St. Emilion are vintners, concerned 
with the surrounding wine-growing chateaux rather than with the 
town itself : but there are others, outriders from the main touring 
army—the church-fancier, the rubber of brasses, the connoisseur of 
rood-screens or the student of ecclesiastical history. These, since 
they belong by nature to the fabric of such a place, leave it unin- 
vaded, and the full caravan of tourism does not enter St. Emilion. 
The town could not contain it. At such threat of commerce, there 
would be panic in the little house-shops which religiously display 
the original macarons, yet do so, it seems, more out of respect for 
tradition than from-hope of real profit. The tread of so many strange 
feet would choke the thousand-year monastery town with the dust 
of its dead prelates, and the pulse of the impatient touring motor- 
car stream through the narrow streets and tiny squares would 
burst those age-hardened arteries. Thus, there is in St. Emilion no 
alien noise—which is the only really disturbing form of noise. Its 
sounds are the native sounds, which are part of the pattern of 
quietness. 


W E waited for Daniel Querre in the courtyard of the Hôtel 


We waited for Daniel Querre when even the usual church-front 
loungers were away at the grape-harvest, leaving the Place to a 
stillness in which waiting became intransitive, a state of grace. Above 
us, the bell of St. Emilion simultaneously marked and mocked the 
passage of time. Out of compassion for centuries of those who sleep 
late before mass, it strikes the hour a full two minutes ahead of 
the hands of the clock : but, with equal compassion for clock- 
makers, strikes it again, punctually upon the hour. 


At a table there, the contents of a glass are as enjoyably contem- 
plated as drunk." Behind, the firm, grey ecclesiastical walls promise 
eternal rest. The bell-tower climbs from your side eighty feet intg 
the air, and its far more ancient monolithic chapel is directly 
beneath your feet. So the floor is a roof, this green wooden cafe- 
table a look-out tower. Beyond the low courtyard wall, the V of 
the immediate houses carves a sharp gulf, and the vineyards which 
run as far as the horizon are, even at their nearest, more dimly 
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distant than their distance. The light is solicitous to protect the eye 
from the search for detail : even at full sun-shine the lines of the 
houses are smudged to a crayon softness. Though it is early after- 
noon, and no mist rises, there is an impression of haze over this 
stretch of the Gironde, where every mile has named a bottle. 


I believe that Daniel Querre’s sense of the contemplation induced 
by the Plaisance courtyard prompts him to appoint his meetings 
there. A man who is always late for appointments must be either 
shameless, or thus imaginative in his choice of a meeting place. It 
has one further advantage as a rendezvous for the late-comer ; 
those waiting for him are conscious of his approach—and so cease 
to account him late—a full ten minutes before his arrival. The 
imperious horn of Daniel Querre’s long, French car is to be heard 
several kilometres away. He refuses to recognise travelling time 
between one activity and the next, but he is indignantly intolerant 
of any check. He drives with a characteristically French estimate 
of safe speeds and. margins of clearance, but with a due considera- 
tion for children, women, animals and men, in that order. Level- 
crossings, on the other hand, rouse him to an ecstasy of anger. Let 
him find the gates closed against him and he begins his address to 
the crossing-keeper as he applies the brake and continues it, from 
the middle of the road with the contemptuous gestures at the passing 
train, until the gates open again—when he immediately gives 
precedence to a hobbling farm-cart. 


His car cries in top gear up the one-cart-width hill of St. Emilion 
and swings into the Place with a glorious disregard of centrifugal 
force. Then, he is with you—even as he leaves his car, twenty 
yards away, to walk to your table. Although one leg drags a little 
from some old foot injury, he seems to swallow walking dis- 
tances in a movement. He is heavily square in build but, in 
the flick of the small dark eyes in his wine-and-weather red face 
and the uprush of his short black hair, there is a quick, eager note. 
A spread of his hands conveys an embrace to everyone. A look, a 
containing sweep of the arms, admits an entire concourse to his 
affection. No need to call for the waitress ; she, hitherto elusive, is 
at his side, waiting for his order. Now, an apéritif. Next, lunch : 
tfe meal ordered for an hour ago has, at this moment, been com- 
pleted : the rich, dark dish of lampreys is smoking on the table. 
The wine is from our host's own cellar, for this is an occasion. To 
Daniel Querre, every meal is an occasion, bringing food and wine 
and peoplé and conversation lacking one of these ingredients, it 
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would not be a meal—not an occasion. Above all, the occasion of 
his finest setting is dinner at his own chateau : he will take lunch 
anywhere within a hundred miles, but his dinner is only properly 
to be taken at home. 


To the normal French regard of the home as the centre of the 
life of the family, the chátelain of the wine-growing districts adds 
another and almost equally strong tie—that of the life of the 
vigneron. This is a concept difficult for any Englishman, even an 
English farmer, completely to comprehend. Because Daniel Querre 
has lived his entire life in two chateaux in the greatest wine-growing 
district in the world, his attitude to his home and wine is funda- 
mental and, in his case, a form of mysticism. 


He was the eldest of the three sons of the proprietor of Chateau 
Mazeyres, at Pomerol. I write, even now, with the taste of Chateau 
Mazeyres on my palate, from the bottle I shared at dinner. It has 
that typically gentle yet rich and mature flavour which, unremark- 
able among the average clarets, is unique among all the other wines 
of the world. With this wine as his daily table-beverage, Daniel 
Querre grew up—as his own son is growing up now—in the care 
and teaching of a father whose life had been spent in vines and 
wines. He passed his boyhood: and adolescence watching and 
tending the vine, helping to make and cellar the wine, tasting and 
comparing wines identical to less skilful palates. As the eldest son, 
he took his share of the inheritance early and set up a wine- -cellar 
in the nearby town of Libourne. But, even when he married, 
he did not leave the château where he had been born. His business 
flourished, until, in 1946, he achieved the purpose of his existence. 
He was able to buy Cháteau Monbousquet, a vineyard once famous 
for its wines but now, after a hundred and fifty years of absentee 
landlords, producing a pedestrian drink from tired grapes. 


As I have suggested, the life of the chátelain of the Bordeaux 
wine area is not quite paralleled in any other pastoral community 
in the world. Although their cháteaux themselves are spacious and 
of a dignity and handsomeness sufficient for an English manor 
house, their estates are small. Many of the great vineyards are 
scarcely half a mile across—and often separated from the next 
chateau by no more than a low wall or a footpath. That boundary 
‘may confine—on one side—a wine whose label has borne its 
cháteau's likeness as a familiar device before the eyes of the drinking 
world. Meanwhile, the wine on the other side may not be sufficiently 
remarkable to be saved from sale under the bare name of the district 
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An English farmer may survey his fields stretching as far as the 
weather allows the eye to see : he may pick up the soil of his land 
and crumble it between his fingers with pride at its richness ; or he 
may contemplate—and invite the rest of the world to do so—the 
huge majesty of his beeves or the magnitude of his crops. With 
the wine-grower it is different. The land of his narrow domain is 
only suitable for grapes by virtue of its stony or sandy poverty. His 
wine, be he never so careful a husbandman, must be content with 
greatness in a single year of the average decade. Then, if he is to 
balance his accounts, its price must be such that few can afford to 
taste its greatness and admire. On the other hand, within his own 
cháteau, he may serve to his guests his own wine, and he himself 
will drink it daily in a domestic and culinary setting automatically 
sympathetic. 


At the strong square table of his own chatcau, Daniel Querre is, 
unmistakably, a great lord, the grower, maker and giver of wine. 
When he bought Cháteau Monbousquet with almost all his money, 
he dedicated the latter half of his life to raising its wine again to 
the high peak which is eminence among the great clarets. It is a 
long, slow process, this digging up of meagre vines, the ten fallow 
years of long-planted ground, the slow, fifteen-year coming of new 
vines to maturity. There are summers—all too frequent—when a 
single ill-timed frost, a single week of rain, will reduce a great 
vintage—for all that any man may do—to a mediocre one. After 
the pressing of the wine and the maturing years in barrel before 
bottling, there are years—no one can foretell how many—before 
it comes to its greatest in bottle. These anxieties Daniel Querre 
embraced with the zeal of one entering a life of devotion. 


In 1946, Monbousquet had vines which would produce wine for 
some years to come—but not a great wine. All but the finest of 
the vines must be grubbed up and fresh ones—of the best —must be 
planted. Then arose the still present problem qf young grapes, for 
vines do not produce wine fit to bear the name of a man's home 
until they are ten years old. Normally, there is only a small per- 
centage of young grapes on a single estate and their wine is drunk 
by the family in the cháteau. But here, at Monbousquet, stood row 
ufpon row of young grapes, gallon upon gallon of young wine, young 
wine enough for all the cháteaux of St. Emilion. Wine-grower, wine- 
historian and business man met in the chátelain's brain. "There 
was, once, a wine of the young grapes. Make a wine now of the 
young grapes. It was made. Wine takes three years in barrel to 
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ferment. This wine was made and had finished fermentation in five 
days. Market it. Call it “ Clairet ". Take it to Paris. Set up barrels 
of it in the Tuilleries for all Paris to drink it free. Take the red- 
robed Jiurade from St. Emilion to Paris. Stand before the barrels 
and make a great speech to all Paris. Clairet is thought of, invented, 
made, marketed, known, in a few weeks. It is fresh, light, young : 
it is a drink worth its price. Its price means peace, consolidation, to 
produce, from the vines worthy to be saved, a Cháteau Monbousquet 
which, even in three years, could promise to satisfy its owner's pride. 


.The man who crams his hours so full does not rise early. 
Although, at ten each night, bed follows immediately upon dinner, 
the house barely stirs before eight in the morning, and the proprié- 
taire rarely takes his coffee before nine. Then, outside, to see the 
foreman, the maitre de chai, the vineyards, the cow. Next, the car 
and the office : the journey is fast, but not so fast but that three 
or four points along the road are impressed upon the passenger's 
memory by a history, old or modern, but always living. The cellars, 
the vats, the bottles, the books at the office of the wine-merchant 
receive the attention of two bursting hours. Decisions are made. 
The telephone is challenged to contain words explosive in their 
urgeney. 'lhen the market quiet of Libourne descends upon the 
establishment as the black car drives out of the gate. 


If the next matter of the day is one of business, it will be con- 
ducted smilingly : it is between friends : there is no argument, 
each party knows the ground too thoroughly, each knows 
that the other knows. If it is a civic function, if there 
is a speech to be made, then, with head upthrown, he pours out 
words like trumpet-notes. The lilt of his orations is the lilt of folk 
poetry, the extravagance is the extravagance of one who knows that, 
upon the subject of wine, there is no extravagance except failure to 
drink. There is lunch : let it be here : let there be wine : let the 
rest of our world stop, not even entering our thoughts, as we eat and 
drink. 


Now .... with the coffee we may make plans. “The Château 
of St. Michel de Montaigne ? " “Oh but yes, no more than sixty 
kilometres away—we shall go." But why not—it is nothing. “ See, 
this is it." He has an air of ownership : but greater is his tact. Of : 
wine there can be no two opinions. Of art, it is different. Here, see 
the greatness of the man : here is sympathy, but it is unspoken : 
the wrong word is never said : nor the word too many. 
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Shall we return for dinner ? But yes—there will be two guests— 
four guests—six guests—eight guests. There is no telephone at 
Monbousquet. As we drive along the gravel road and under the 
arch, the car is not going anywhere, it is coming home, quietly. 
The Jersey cream wall of the chateau runs its shutter-windowed 
length beside the drive, looking down on the lake where the bull- 
frogs grunt. Madame Querre is at the door : there is accustomed 
and easy affection between husband and wife at seeing one another. 
“How many guests?” “Dinner will not be long.” Room gives 
on room : there are aperitifs, armchairs : a friend painted those 
pictures which capture the attention. There is a family to meet, a 
family interested in itself and in its guests. The chateau ceases to 
be merely an architectural delight : it is a family. The head of the 
family sits down to the dinner table with his wife, his two sons— 
both bright, dark eyed and quick in response as their father—with 
the daughter of the brother whom the Gestapo treated characteristi- 
cally and tragically, the son of a distant cousin studying the vine 
as an agriculturist, and with his friends. He eats with a catholic 
and critical enjoyment and drinks with a round, uncomplicated 
delight founded on knowledge and a palate which he does not allow 
tobacco to dull. The wines of the other chateaux of Bordeaux come 
to him with the automatic courtesy of one wine-grower to another,' 
and he tastes them with critical gratitude. He takes his holidays 
and other periodical visits in Burgundy so that, on those two—the 
greatest —Uwine-districts, he is an authority. 


Always the formula with a glass of a wine is the same ; in an 
Englishman it can hardly but appear affected, but with the French- 
man of wine it is a reflex. Holding the wine-glass by the foot, he 
surveys the wine reflectively against the light. Then, quietly, he 
brings the glass towards his nose, rotating it by the foot until the 
wine rises in a racing wave to precisely the height of rim. Then, 
having thus washed the air in wine, he savours*the bouquet. Then 
drinking becomes the third, and the greatest of the taster's pleasures. 
Asked his opinion of the wine, such a man rarely uses terms of 
“good” or “bad”. For him it is sufficient to agree with the label 
-^say, a Chateau Latour 1939. That is sufficient. It means that 
the wine has all the normal attributes of a Cháteau Latour wine— 
and they are practically invariable—blended with the characteristic 
of the year—1939— whose weather, with that of every other year, 
every French wine expert knows automatically. 
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Turn the talk to the identification of wine when the serious and 
non-conversational business of eating is over, and your host will 
follow and sympathise with your conversation and then you may 
hear the story of an evening in Paris. Memory does not recall even 
the language in which the story is told, for its gestures, the pointed 
tenseness of the words, dispel the need for effort of translation. 


Monsieur Querre was in Paris. It was, you will understand, a 
matter of business and goodwill. He had—with a wry sadness— 
been drinking “a l'Américaine". He and his party returned to their 
hotel. It is a good hotel—and, at this juncture, you may, in some 
versions of the story, receive the address of the hotel and of some 
good restaurants in the district. But..... the hótelier welcomed 
his returning guests and, after preliminary refreshment had been 
taken, he made a proposal. If M. Querre could identify the wines 
which should be poured for him out of two magnums from the 
hótel cellar, then those bottles should be drunk by the party at 
the hótelier's expense. The honour of all French viticulture was at 
stake. You may still feel the silence which falls as the first bottle 
comes in, carefully wrapped in a napkin : a flick of the teller's hand 
shows the sharpness of the creases in the laundered linen. You 
understand it is not possible to obtain a glimpse of cork or label. 
'The magnum is.tilted over Daniel Querre's glass. 


He lifts the glass at arm's length and surveys it against the light. 
“ Bordeaux" ..... l 


A nod to his own memory—“ Grand Médoc.” 


He brings the glass slowly to his nose : his eyes are alight with 
the recollection. 


“1925.” 

He tastes it, and, eyes closed, rolls it round his tongue. 
“ Margaux.” : 

“Chateau Margaux." 

* Cháteau Margaux, 1925." 


A disclamatory slicing of the right hand indicates that no 
confirmation was needed. ` 


The hôtelier provides the magnum. 


The second wine appears, also carefully obscured under a napkin: 
it is poured, 


Again it is held to the light : it is regarded. 
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“Not of my district —Burgundy." 
* 1915." 


'The glass is brought under the nose, slowly rotated : eyes close. 
in concentration upon the bouquet. 


* No—too young—not ’15,..... 23.” 

“ Yes, 23” ” 

Now he tastes it—ah !—yes... 

“ Chambertin.” 

“ Chambertin " slowly, with relish, triumph, delight, “ 1923.” 


The hótelier bows: even at second-hand, his respect is apparent 
in the bow: he presents also the second bottle. 


Daniel Querre reaches under his chair. The wine bottles are 
there. This bottle bears his own label—Cháteau Monbousquet. 
The picture on the label is of the house in which we sit : in the 
centre of the picture is the window of the room where we are 
dining. Of courtesy, the châtelain takes the first taste, a little in 
his glass to ascertain and to demonstrate that it is fit hospitality for 
his guests. If it were not for business, he says, he would never leave 
this chateau, never drink any wine but his own Monbousquet. The 
enthusiast looks at his enthusiasm against the light. Gravely, almost 
sternly, he ascertains that the scent is as he would have it. He 
tastes it and his pride is confirmed. Across his own table, he pours 
his own wine for his guests. 
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THINKING OF A MASTER 


RICHARD CHURCH 


Is it not a delicious fancy, 

That the grasshopper feeds on dew ? 
It sprang from Virgil’s fertile mind, 
A jewel like a blackberry 

Shining diamond-hard, yet soft 

As' wine upon the waiting tongue. 


What a sweet master of images 

That have survived two thousand years 
And ali the dripping rains of fashion ! 
Would you blame those as superstitious 
Who, in the medieval ages, 

When books were rare and words were made 
With care and prayer and sharpened quill, 
Called him magician, equal of Merlin? 


Have you considered how another, 

The Aligieri, king of the craft, 

Chose him for guide to the underworld 
Where words reveal their roots in action, 
And mind and matter interlock 

Like serpent and the Laocoon ? 


This Virgil with the golden tongue 

Was of that company who touch 

Rocks, to make the water gush 

Into the sands of the herbless desert 
That man may drink, and forests grow. 
He was a maker of shade, he told 

The sun to refrain. A leafage of words 
Sprang from his gnarled imagination, ` 
Words that flowered in song, and fruited 
In the politics of men, 

The honour, the gentle amelioration 

Of the animal, the beast that slavers, 
Lusts, and in its anger, is dumb. 
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Man would be dumb, but for this kind, 
These masterminds with magic tongue, 
Who by the mystery of syllables 
Conjure out of stone and wood 

Tablets of law, and crucifix. 

They have burnished words to reflect 
The past, showing mankind in a mirror. 
They have turned that brightness to the heavens 
And thrown a beam of prophecy. 

They have convicted every tyrant 

And comforted the widow : words 
Their only sword, their only kiss. 


Remember this. Remember Virgil 

And all who share his terrible power, 

The mastery of words, that makes 

An image stronger than an empire ; 

Yet with such tenderness, that men 
Forswear the jungle, and recall 

With exquisite significance 

Maintained throughout two thousand years 
Of disasters and new beginnings, 

That the grasshopper feeds on dew. 


THE TWO LAUGHTERS 


JOSEPH JOEL KEITH 


We heard the laughter : 
it was a duet of fountain spray 
and a child washed in a summer day. 


We heard the laughter : . 
it was a crony and crony chuckling 
over the feast and their belts’ unbuckling. 


We heard the laughter : 
z it was a spear and a savage dart, 
the sharp words thrown at the absent heart. 


Beloved laughter, 
how can you knife with a sharp incision ? 
Hold back the acid of derision. 
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DREAM AND WAKE 


G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 


How often do I wake upon a dream 
To hear some clock, then sleep and dream again ! 
Unruled by Time, the wanton fancies teem 
And slip from reach of my dissembled brain ; 
What then am I, who cannot lift | 
Or close a lid to keep 
In memory’s dark camera the gift, 
The radiant gift, of sleep ? 


Nothing am I, no self nor essence have, 
Who as a mirror without mind reflect 
This weeping dazzle foam-born on a wave— 
I nothing fair, I nothing foul reject : 
Shadow, still shadow, changing form, 
The fair, the gross, the lewd, 
I am those shadows in a mounting storm 
Of vague disquietude. 


But when, at length, from my faint-stirring will 
Sleep loosens his last hold unwillingly, 
I, late enfranchised, from my window-sill 
Lean out and with a steady amazement see, 
Above, at morning’s palest height, 
A cloud for a moment at rest, 
Below, the unburdened river deep with light 
Upon its moving breast. 


That cloud from heaven not so swiftly goes 
But that its image clear in me may stay ; 
That ceaseless river to its distance flows = 
Yet from my presence does not flow away ; 
Since one of us—I ask not which, 
The conscious world or I— 
Waking has given substance to so rich 
A river, a cloud, a sky. 
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INITIAL 
(for Eugenio Montale) 
ARTHUR BOYARS 


* And so Beatrice became an 
obsession with Dante." 
—New Interpretation. 


Passing out of a great city 

A flower in confusion, 

I, the speaker, and you, the listener ; 

You, who would never listen except through words, 
Learning with your clay implement, 

Moving to change even in daylight, 

And I, holding neither the middle way 

Of this direction nor any part — . 

Valid for measurement, will lead 

Dead Virgil through my private world. 


Finding that the wood has not altered, 

The Leopard, the Lion 

They remain constant, and through them is forward, 
And they as unshaken as stone beasts 

On the walls, laughing at enemies ; 

Mating with their bodies after death, 

Fruit of a human craftsman ; 

But He knowing the Hound 

From outside, and he with me 

Walking equal, the Knowledge and Discord. 


How he would come retrieving e 
Hostages from night, 
The way still periculous, overstarred 
By new refinements of space : buildings 
* Settle their grand lumber near incurious skies, 
Night blows setting the card 
Face downwards, the hand of daylight 
Gropes for rescuing fingers, 
Finds none, and relapsing slides 
Beneath view by its ultimate candle. 
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The river an eye of bad mirrors 
Drawing her face, 

A distributed mask on their breaking ; 
And she, not so much present 

As remembered where there is separation 
Of whole things : a moment of incaution 
And the face gives its relic, 

Waits for surprise at the move 

Waits for its equal, knows none. 

Eyes above it. Knowledge and Discord. 


I will watch here for the movement, 

Not as the ghost 

Appears once under lamplight, seen clearly 
And then dissolves, a pattern of houses 

His backcloth, dwarfed by comparison 

Of wires in a no-man’s-land : web 

On the word as a face stranded 

Between spidered branches, 

Framed weakly—extending 

Without edge. The focus is altered. 


Now the somewhere is plain, the rhymes 

Run to refuse, 

In spite coherence is lost, the names 

Of anonymous trees which make this now . 
Are recalled, the word goes to barter : 

Bodies and wheat are ploughed up, the Willow 
Remains asserting its sadness ; 

The last husk of the pearl droops 

To dust, her body before me 

Emerges a spire to the sun. 


This place, this time : all other 
Exhausted through love. ; 
Quicksands graze at your harbours, 
Shaft at the breakers, tidal, temporary, 
- Report you, too tall for their depth ; ~ 
On this inner day of the year, fall 
Of the meteor cargoed with red veins 
Flows branches between, overcoming 
Heat, slows the pulse, the Pole- 
Star held as a shield. 
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This time, and the manic dance , 
Starting differently, 

New rhythm of feet, It is You, 

New wings to the eye, cone to the heart, 
Precipice of lips to the next spending, 
And then again. It is not the lights 

Of a city, one by one weakening 

The roots of feet growing dark, these threads 
Cannot bear them : outwards the sand 
Wrinkles in the same folds, 

And yet differently. 


Matching the foot to the furrow, 

Unvenomed in Eden, 

The short measure divides, music flattens, 

A moment, the Queen flashes to cardboard, situations 
Flung out wild, paper-decks for.a generation. 

Silver the serpent uncoils from his tree, silver 

Bad mirrors look back ; the Lion laying proud paw 
On their surface uncovers a head, 

It was that dancer they told of, 

Water the last valley. 


Dead by his own rib. Beatrice 

Is Eve with a human 

Example : for short pleasure, long displeasure ; 
It was that dancer, Fantastick, tripping lightly, 
Missing the shore he stumbled to deep stones, 
Joined with the beast, unexpected 

Mingling ; bellowed from the maze 

To the rampart : “Is there no sound 
Thing that I may devour ?" But He with me 
'Treading equal. Knowledge and. Discord. l 
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THE MAENAD UNDER 
THE CROSS 


Fac me cruce inebriari 


Et cruore filii 
IAIN FLETCHER 


Who is this waiting for a young man dying 

To gulp the blood now bulging from the side, 
Her arms forging the flight of crucifying ? 

The Menad after the flesh his bride. 


Who distilled grapes for continents ? 

Who purges her by glut of pain ? 

The wounded God within the animal ; 
Bird-footed woman, woman-seeming beast. 


For though the tamed melodious streams were rising 
Through evenings crested with a noble fire, 
Though all the vegetation nosed toward Heaven, 
With placid hills surprised to gloriation; 


The Midnight bristled with that silent Power, 
Illumed, the streams, with spasms of its blood, 
And like the violent torch a drunkard hoists 
Puzzled men’s eyes and seared their family wit. 


Now in pale gloom across the stormy Cross 
Flashes the Father’s pain from the Son’s heart, 
Whose ordered rays still mirror our confusion... . 
This Body slain before world ever was ..... 


i e 
But innocent in her dancing sin 
She thinks the rutting goat-god’s come again, 
Whose snouting flesh upon those downy meads, 
Though sap’s continuous cadence slows. i 


And slow the corrupt engine of the spheres, 
Appears to break in violent light 

Among some luxury of even leaves, 

Where now the bald tree weeps its purple sap . .. 
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Thus in bird-voice harsh-sweet, swect-harsh, 

She sings Him downward from His royal nest ; 
Calls him to cloak her in His vault of wings 
(Look there ! He courts me with His dying eyes). 


‘I whose short arms cannot fathom Love, 

I would be Love who am now winged with fury ; 
And, from the lowest burial of time, 

Robe you with me—white shadow of my flesh ! ’ 


To whom the First Mystery : ‘Love creeps not lower 
Than by the unmouthed whisper of the flesh 

To hear the silence of those whose hunger 
“Is all expressed by number and relation .’ 


‘In this night-world, some crazed angel’s seed, 
Though Grace be piping I will hold my peace ; 
Touch me not, Woman . .. . You shall touch only 
Wounds in this gross flank of space... .’ 


So when that Royalty above all realm 

Rose with us in the riot of his flight, 

From her breast she plucks her wild arms, 
While crouching like a beast alive by night— 


Though through a cloud of faintness she compose 

The ever-ending gauze of His absented flesh 

And wrench her hands through hundredfolds of prayer . . . 
Hunch her fooled limbs in mazes of assent— 


Still her nails alarm the high air’s hounds; 
Teeth, rigorous over the erected mouth, 
Testament her kiss, through which she plunges 
To tear this body into crumbs of light. 
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THROUGH BOUGH, 
THROUGH ROOT 


JOSEPH JOEL KEITH 


Lost in the mysteries of silence, 
the old man and his grandson 
lay on the new grasses. 


Through the bare branch, 
above the proud sapling, 

the old gaze followed the cloud, 
away, away 

to the endless reaches, ' 

to a place with no end, 

no reply. 


Face down, 

nuzzling the seeded earth, 

storing in a new hunger 

the hidden children, 

the warm boy whispered without words ; 
and there was only a still cry. 


Hearing no answers, 

the old man turned to the earth from the cloud, 
and the young boy turned from the ground : 

one to the frozen earth, 

one to the cold sky. 
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RETURN TO EXILE 


BRIAN MERRIKIN HILL 


Away from the ultimate selfishness of those 
whose outwardly excellent intention would make 
our lives conform to a pattern they suppose 
the only reality, the mind can take 
a holiday in the heart’s country, where peace 
born of love’s pain brings understanding, the clear 
yet narrow domain of pity, the release 
of the integral tenderness of devotion. Here 
is life, and the aim of living : problems occur 
only with their solution. 

But can we extend 
by our return the narrow country, and stir 
compassion in that inhospitable land 
the righteous dwell in, or understanding there ? 
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BOOK REVIEW SUPPLEMENT 


THE LIFE OF JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES by R. F. Harrop 
Macmillan, 25s. 


On Easter Sunday, 1946, Maynard Keynes died. Within five 
years R. F. Harrod has produced this massive biography of over 650 
pages, well-proportioned, readable, sensitive, and in its economic 
discussions, presumably, enormously learned. The economic issues 
do not concern us here, but rather the man, and his attachment to 
the arts, and to all that concerned the civilising of life. To these 
matters Mr. Harrod has had to give somewhat restricted space, and 
those who did not know Lord Keynes might not realise how deeply 
they affected him. Still here is the most adequate account to date 
of what Keynes achieved and it may well become, one day, the 
basis of a separate volume on “ Keynes and the Arts.” 


In the first place his friendship with Lytton Strachey comes out 
more clearly then ever before, though the reader is left with the 
impression that there is much more to be said. What, one may 
wonder, would have been the influence of a less brilliant but more 
responsible figure in those years? With Strachey there was the 
whole Bloomsbury phase, brilliant, critical, arrogant, and, it must 
be admitted, a little contemptuous of those who did not come up to 
the standard. Mr. Harrod in an excellent passage describes the 
daughters of Leslie Stephen, Vanessa Bell, and Virginia Woolf as 
the centre of the movement : “In their own persons, they were 
beautiful and clever and had also a sense of fun and liveliness. They 
were very individual people, with complex characters which it was 
a pleasure to their clever men friends to unravel. Furthermore they 
had a particular quality which differentiated them from the majority 
of their sex and was essential for the purpose in hand—intellectual 
coolness." Around them there grew the group which added to deep 
friendship "the growing familiarity of daily intercourse so that 
the friends became almost a family or clan.” For their philosophical 
background G. E. Moore's theories were translated from Cambridge 
to London : “the supreme values of life were the states of con- 
sciousness involved in human relations and in the appreciation of 
beauty." It was these influences which made Keynes unworldly, 
despite his well-contrived fortune ; unambitious in all the ordinary 
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senses. His only desire in pursuing economics and. the arts was to 
make the best available, and with a resilient belief that with energy 
and contrivance the massed legions of stupidity could be overcome. 


His major work for the arts, lay, in the last years, when he was 
Chairman, first of C.E.M.A. and later of the Arts Council, though 
all this was a natural conclusion to his activities in the Camargo 
Society and in founding the Arts Theatre in Cambridge. Although 
he was so fully engaged in his last years as an Advisor to the 
Treasury, he watched the Arts Council with a close and loving 
care : “he maintained a great correspondence with the Secretary, 
Miss Mary Glasgow, both from his desk in the Treasury and from 
the United States. He required minutes of all the meetings to be 
sent to him when he was abroad. One of his letters, for instance, 
contains detailed suggestions concerning music travellers, symphony 
orchestras, the Vic-Wells Ballet, Regional Organisers, the Mercury 
Players, Cambridge Regional poetry readings, the British Institute 
of Adult Education, and the Theatre Royal, Bristol." 


He did not in principle welcome the State as a patron of the arts, 
but accepting the inevitable he was determined to use the situation 
with economy and ingenuity. So in 1918, long before the days of 
the Arts Council, when Degas's collection had come up for sale in 
Paris, he had persuaded Bonar Law to let him have £20,000 of 
our balances in francs and so procured a notable series of pictures 
for the National Gallery. He would have deplored any heavy- 
handed excess in expenditure or bureaucracy in administration, and 
it would be well for those who come after him to recall the fine 
tradition which he instituted. 


No one since the renaissance has touched the life of the arts in 
so many ways; himself a writer of great distinction, he was a 
friend of artists and writers : he had made a collection of modern 
paintings, and a still more notable library of books and manu- 
scripts on the development of human thought: he had built a 
tlieatre in Cambridge and given, more than anyone else, to the 
ballet, the opportunity it needed. Then in those last, crowded, later 
years, he showed a way by which the State could give support to 
the Arts without ruining them, and that is a lesson that, above ali, 
we must not forget. 
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THE OXFORD BOOK OF AMERICAN VERSE edited by 
F. O. MATTHIESSEN Oxford University Press, 30s. 


THE AMERICAN GENIUS by Eprr& SrrwELL Lehmann, 12s. 6d. 


The neglect of American verse in England is part of the deeper 
ignorance of American civilisation in this country, an ignorance too 
often accompanied by a dreary complacency. The Universities, 
which even if they do not produce poets at least preserve the records 
: of literary history, have been leaders in an attempt to treat American 
poetry as if it were not there. 


Something to remedy this defect may be achieved by the late 
F. O. Matthiessen’s “ Oxford” anthology. Matthiessen’s own tragic 
death was a loss to the close understanding between England and 
America to which he had already contributed so much. Fortu- 
nately, before his death, he had completed this anthology which 
begins with the pious and lucid verses of Anne Bradstreet in the 
seventeenth century and continues to Robert Lowell, born in 1917 
and still. undestroyed by the steady adulation of critics. 


Miss Sitwell has made a personal anthology, to which she 
promises to add further volumes. It contains prose and verse, but 
the main emphasis is on verse. Matthiessen has avoided the dullness 
of an “ official” anthology, but he cannot permit himself the bold, 
warm-hearted, enthusiasm of Miss Sitwell's judgments. One of the 
best things in her introduction is a comparison between Blake and 
Whitman, whom she describes as “ one of the greatest poets in our 
common language." Miss Sitwell has a poet's discernment in her 
selection, and a generosity of spirit which poets have not always 
possessed. So she concludes her introduction with the note: “I 
read Mr. 'Theodore Roethke's poems for the first time three months 
ago. It is not yet time, therefore, for me to write about them. I 
could say only that to my mind they are amongst the most remark- 
able and original poems written by any young poet, American or 
English, in our age. 


There's no filth on a plateau of cinders. 
This smoke's from the glory of God.” 


Mr. Matthiessen's representative collection leads to the specula- 
tion whether the break with European tradition in America was not 
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too sudden and too absolute. If one might change the context of 
one of John Crowe Ransom’s poems : 


Procne, Philomela, and Itylus 

Your names are liquid, your improbable tale 

Is recited in the classic numbers of the nightingale. 
Ah, but our numbers are not felicitous 

It goes not liquidly for us. 


If the break with tradition was too sudden and too aggressive, 
the New Criticism and its poets have worked to restore a balance, 
as in the verse of some of its leaders, John Crowe Ransom himself, 
and Randall Jarrell. Yet the New Criticism, with its exacting 
analysis, seems bred of a straitened Puritanism, however much its 
disciplines may be commended as being scientific. It may seem 
strange to find W. H. Auden in this collection and his verses show 
how supremely English he is wherever he may live. It is not so 
much a matter of ideas as of detail and atmosphere : 


Well, so that is that, Now we must dismantle the tree, 
Putting the decorations back into their cardboard boxes— 
Some have got broken—and carrying them up to the attic. 
The holly and the mistletoe must be taken down and burnt 
And the children got ready for school. There are enough 
Left-overs to do, warmed up, for the rest of the week. 


Among the modern poets Archibald Macleish stands out, con- 
spicuously, among his contemporaries for his strength of mind. He 
might yet be the Matthew Arnold of the Anglo-American world. 
He is sensitive to experience and, at the same time, feels with equal 
strength about ideas. So in Brave New World he addresses Thomas 
Jefferson : 

Your countrymen who could have hurled 
Their freedom like a brand 

Have cupped it to a candle spark 

In a frightened hand. 


No notice can do justice to Matthiessen’s selection for it runs to 
nearly twelve hundred pages. One of the few points where taste 
and judgment lead him and Miss Sitwell to different conclusions 
is with Sidney Lanier. Matthiessen writes that “ his dubious analo- 
gies between music and poetry in The Symphony serve only to 
muddy both." Lanier, Miss Sitwell tells us, is a “ delightful minor 
poet" But then, as she implies, American, nineteenth-century 
criticism treated him as a major writer and it was against this that 
Matthiessen had to rebel. 
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COLLECTED POEMS, ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 


edited by JANET ADAM SMITH Rupert Hart-Davis, 18s. 
THE STRANGE CASE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
by MALCOLM ELWIN Macdonald, 18s. 


The Robert Louis Stevenson centenary passed without an alarum, 
except that the old question of the “legend” came under notice on 
the publication of Malcolm Elwin's lively life. There is something 
incongruous in seeing the staid columns of the TZmes Literary 
Supplement occupied week after week in discussing whether a 
young prostitute named Kate Drummond existed and whether she 
was the “ Claire " of Stevenson’s poems. 


On all this the verdict must be unproven, but Mr. Elwin does 
well in his main portrait in presenting the man Stevenson, in his 
weaknesses and indulgences, in place of the sentimentalised and 
official figure which Colvin and Gosse had erected. He works all 
this out too blatantly in psychological terms in making Stevenson's 
life a struggle of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, but his writing is never 
dead, and this is so obviously true that perhaps he should make less 
effort in determining to keep it alive. : 


The most satisfactory centenary tribute was Janet Adam Smith's 
Collected Poems, an admirable volume to which both editor and 
publisher contributed. She establishes that Stevenson is a greater 
poet than is usually allowed, and yet she makes no extravagant 
claims for him : “ We enjoy Stevenson's poetry when we are young 
and full of emotion about situations that we have not so far experi- 
enced in real life." She explores all the reasons why his poetry should 
not be, now, popular : “A generation that knows too much about 
death and killing may be forgiven for finding a ring of smugness 
about 

Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I ‘laid me down with a will." 


In her determination not to exaggerate it may be that at times Janet 
Smith is too severe. She writes with a deep consciousness that the 
taste of our time is against Stevenson. She lists him as a minor poet 
and then adds : * But with a range and technique that make him 
far more interesting than other minor poets who were his contem- 
poraries, Henley, Dowson, Lionel Johnson. The poet he can most 
readily be compared with is Housman, whose own work is so full 
of echoes from Stevenson. And it is interesting to speculate whether, 
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if Stevenson’s poetry had been as rigorously selected as Housman’s, 
he might not have enjoyed the same order of reputation.” Nowhere 
is Janet Smith sounder than in describing the unfortunate circum- 
stances which accompanied the publication of the later poems, but 
it could be urged that some of them are better than she will allow. 
But here, with all Stevenson’s poetical work at last completely 
edited, the critic has the material on which to base judgment on a 
neglected poet. 


COLLECTED POEMS by ANDREW YouNG Cape, 10s. 6d. 


It is strange that in a period of revolutionary experiment in poetry 
two writers have maintained the respect of the changing generations. 
One of them, Walter de la Mare, is by now the doyen. of our poets, 
and the other, Andrew Young, grows in esteem, and this volume of 
collected poems should do much further to establish his position. 
Apart from a Mystery, “ Nicodemus,’ Andrew Young's work has 
consisted of short poems, each concentrating on one incident dis- 
covered in nature. Now that these poems are placed in succession, 
the range of his work is revealed. "Though regular and traditional 
in his verse, he is highly individualised as a poet. He is not a 
romantic, looking only for pleasures in the countryside, or a mystic 
employing nature as a reflexion of his inward consciousness. 
Rather he is one to whom the whole country scene responds. It 
may be dung in the farmyard : 


Like shocks in a reaped field of rye 

The small black heaps of lively dung 
Sprinkled in the grass-meadow lie 

Licking the air with smoky tongue. 


or the scene “ After The Gale "; 


I pity trees that all their life 
Have ivy for a wife 

Or with dark mistletoe they bear 
Keep Christmas through the year. 


So seeing oak-twigs grow on thorn 
Where they were never born, 
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And sprays of ash-keys and pine-cones 
Grow on a briar at once. 


I blamed the gale that through the night 
Had with perverse delight 

Quartered rich children on the poor 

Like foundlings at their door. 


At times -Young has the simplicity of Blake, but he has far more 


detail, and more observation. He is a poet whose verses will be 
remembered, 


AN ESSAY ON MAN by ALEXANDER POPE, 


edited: by MAYNARD Mack Methuen 30s. 
EPISTLES TO SEVERAL PERSONS by ALEXANDER POPE, 
edited by F. W. BATESON Methuen 25s. 


The Twickenham edition of Pope’s works, under the general 
editorship of John Butt, is one of the most considerable works of 
literary scholarship produced in England since the war. Maynard 
Mack has added his contribution by editing An Essay on Man, a 
poem most popular in Pope’s own age, but very little read today. 
Editorially Mr. Mack is admirable, but critically less certain. In 
academic circles there has been an attempt to elevate Pope as a 
poet, and to this occupational disease Mr. Mack seems completely 
to have succumbed. “ Wordsworth,” he writes, “ like romantic poets 
in general, is engaged in exploring a new experience; there was 
nothing in English poetry quite like what Wordsworth there describes 
until Wordsworth described it. Pope, like classical poets in general, 
is ordering, shaping, giving form to the familiar. Pope's insight is 
as fine as Wordsworth’s.” A critic who does not penetrate further 
than this seems immune from poetic influence. 

Mr. Bateson, in the “ Epistles," writes with more acuteness, and 
is fortunate in having to edit some of the most brilliant pieces that 
Pope ever wrote. They may not reach the same standard as the 
* Imitations of Horace," and the “Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot,” but 
they are of the same kind. They deny all the loose generalisations 
that have been made about Pope’s poetic diction, for everywhere 
the language is lively, alert and natural. But they are poems where 
the modern reader has to lean heavily on the editor and with Mr. 
Bateson at hand he will not lean in vain. 
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LITERATURE AND PSYCHOLOGY by F. L. Lucas 
Cassell, 15s. 


GREEK POETRY FOR EVERYMAN by F. L. Lucas Dent, 16s. 


F. L. Lucas has completed in the same month a volume of 
criticism, and a large collection of Greek translations. It required 
courage to take on the translations single handed, and he confesses 
'that he has been intermittently engaged on the task for twenty-five 
years. In our age, when the academic study of the classics has 
declined, we have some ‘of the best popular works on the classics 
that have ever been published. Such in their own way were E. V. 
Rieu's translations of Homer, which had a circulation with which 
Pope could not hope to compete, and such in another way was 
H. D. F. Kitto's The Greeks (Pelican, 1s. 6d.), “a study of the 
character and history of an ancient civilisation." 


Mr. Lucas has a generous selection from Homer, and then con- 
tinues to the Roman and Early Byzantine- Period, to Agathias 
Scholasticus and Joannes Barbucallus, accompanying his versions 
with some useful and unobtrusive notes. After a jesting reference 
to Lord Chesterfield's * everything suffers by translation except a 
Bishop," Mr. Lucas makes a serious defence of translations and 
recalls what we owe to Alfred, to the Bible, and to the renaissance 
tradition of rendering boldly from one language to another. 


Mr. Lucas's criticism may be a little unexpected when one comes 
to it after his translations. From a regard for Stekel, the psycho- 
analyst, and from a sense of the contrast between the mechanised 
barbarism disguising itself as civilisation and the lecture theatre at 
Cambridge he is driven to discuss certain problems, with, perhaps, 
excessive assiduity. He proves, if one is to put it with crudity, that 
Shakespeare knew about life because Stekel's case-book shows that 
what he said was true. Further, he is led, beyond one feels the 
natural inclination of his own taste, to condemn the pleasure motive 
in literature. But the volume is honest and lively and at times 
brilliant. 


H. G. WELLS by Vincent BROME Longmans, 15s. 


This was a much-heralded volume of which the publishers spoke 
well before it was issued and which the Book Society recommended 
to the public. It came, further, from publishers who have given us 
some of the most interesting books of our generation, including 
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Professor Trevelyan’s Social History, and who have always spoken 
modestly of their wares. This time, something went wrong. 


Mr. Brome, it can be admitted, is a lively writer and his first page 
was very promising. He gave a picture of the old Wells at No. 13, 
Hanover Terrace, saying to some undesired visitor, “ Don’t interrupt 
me, can’t you see I’m dying?” and there is Mr. Brome’s story, a 
new one it would seem, of how Wells described a very small man, 
shorter even than himself and infinitely pompous, with the words : 
* He is so near the ground, he is unhygienic.” 


The life of Wells is part of the social life of a whole generation ; 
its aspirations, its excessive demands for personal liberty, its infinite 
sense of security and its mild reformist plans. Yet no one who was 
young in the first two decades of this century can have avoided 
finding part of his unofficial education conducted by H. G. Wells. 


This is what Mr. Brome seems to miss. Instead, he devotes much 
of his volume to Wells’ private life. This is the story of multiple 
attachments which Wells had himself explored in Experiment in 
Autobiography. Little is gained by attempting to give details of 
one affair or another with Miss X, or Miss Y. If the full story of 
this proletarian Rousseau is to be told, it will have to be told later 
and more fully. 


ANDRE GIDE, THE ETHIC OF AN ARTIST 
by D. L. THomas Secker & Warburg, 15s. 


There has been but little critical comment on Gide in England 
and, now, Mr. 'Thomas's volume has coincided with Gide's death 
at a period when Mis influence was spreading in this country to a 
wider range of readers. The present publishers had made a real 
contribution to this end by the issue, in an English translation, of 
Gide's journals and of other volumes. Mr. Thomas’s study is a 
serious one, and the best guide—indeed, the only one on this scale—- 
for the English speaking reader. It is strange that one who is so 
. Scholarly should leave the reader without a book-list or an index. 
The weakness in Mr. Thomas’s criticism, as in so much of the 
English criticism of Proust, lies in a refusal to admit the profound 
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importance of the homosexual theme and of its relation to Gide’s 
ethical pre-occupations. It throws out of balance his treating 
Corydon and of Si le grain ne meurt. Unless English critics will 
gain for themselves the liberty and independence of the French 
writers they are discussing, there will always remain a grave 
limitation in their work. 


JOHN WILSON CROKER by Myron F. BRIGHTFIELD 
Allen & Unwin, 25s. 


Allen & Unwin have undertaken the publication in England of 
this American produced book, and the first impression is how joyous 
it would be to be back in the days of cheap, ample and excellent 
paper. In this admirably presented volume the scholarship of Pro- 
fessor Brightfield is scrupulous and accurate, according to the best 
American fashion. Liveliness is absent: he tells the story of Croker, 
the politician, the editor and the journalist of the “ Quarterly 
Review ” in separate sections, until they seem to be, almost, separate 
lives. He does, however, achieve the necessary task of showing that 
Croker was far more pleasant and more competent than he appears 
in Macaulay’s essays. One of the most entertaining examples of 
this literary battle concerns Fanny Burney. Croker, while reviling 
her “ Memoirs of Dr. Burney,” had found proof that she was nearly 
twenty-six .and not seventeen when she wrote “ Evelina.” On this 
Macaulay commented : 


“ Incredible as this tale was, it continued to be repeated down to 
our own time. Frances was too honest to confirm it. Probably she 
was too much a woman to contradict it and it was long before any 
of her detractors thought of this mode of annoyance. Yet there was 
no want of low minds and bad hearts in the generation which had 
witnessed her first appearance. There was the envious Kenrick and 
the savage Wolcot, the asp George Stevens, and the polecat John 
Williams. It did not, however, occur to them to search the parish 
register of Lynn, in order that they might be able to twit a lady with 
having concealed her age. That truly chivalrous exploit was 
reserved for a bad writer of our own time, whose spite she had 
provoked by not furnishing him with the materials for a worthless 
edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, some sheets of which oür 
readers have doubtless seen round parcels of better books." 


Yes! it was an age of gay and ruthless controversy and as Mr. 
Croker came out of it so badly it is good that he should have now 
such a just defender. 


A CELTIC MISCELLANY 
KENNETH JACKSON 
Professor of Celtic, Edinburgh University 
* What one feels after reading these translations is the delight 
in natural things and in imaginary worlds where they are 
arranged in a still more delightful pattern. Delight is at the 
bottom of everything". EDWIN MUIR in the Observer. 


18s. net. 


IRISH POETS OF THE NINETEENTH 
"^. CENTURY 


Selected with Introductions by 
GEOFFREY TAYLOR 
The work of each poet is prefaced by an introduction to his 
life and work and a bibliography. 
In The Muses Library. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE STRUCTURE OF POETRY 
ELIZABETH SEWELL 
The record of an experiment in thinking about language and 
"poetry. A new understanding of poetry emerges as an attempt 
to reorganize language and experience. 
25s. net. 


THE LETTERS OF JOHN CLARE 
Edited by J. W. and ANNE TIBBLE 
These letters, nearly all of which are published for the first 
time, tell the story of Clare's rise to poetic fame and his long 
descent into obscurity and madness. 1 
With a Coloured Frontispiece. 30s. net. 


INQUIRING SPIRIT 
Edited by KATHLEEN COBURN 


A new presentation of Coleridge from his published and 
unpublished prose writings. 
25s. net. 


JOURNEY THROUGH UTOPIA 
MARIE LOUISE BERNERI 
“It is the most comprehensive and perceptive study of that ideal 
land that I have come across in any language ". LEWIS MUMFORD. 
16s. net. 
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vice and virtue and enjoying playing the one off against the other." 
Some may regret that Lynd had not more leisure to write long 
studies, but it is a useless wish, for here lay his genius, in the 
immediate, almost daily, comment in letters. 


A STUDY OF SIX PLAYS BY IBSEN, by Brian W. Downs 
Cambridge University Press, 15s. 


Ibsen remains one of the major influences in our theatre. Further, 
it is fortunate that the Department of Scandinavian Studies of 
Cambridge, led by Professor Brian Downs, is giving serious 
academic attention to his achievement. It would have been excellent 
if the active interest in the theatre and the solid and scholarly 
examination could have been brought closer together, but it would 
be ungrateful to emphasise the benefits of this ideal union without 
recording what Professor Downs has achieved. He has selected six 
plays, which represent different aspects of Ibsen’s achievement— 
Love's Comedy, Brand, Peer Gynt, A Doll's House, The Wild Duck, 
The Master Builder—and has collected the material which define 
their genesis and intention. It is a valuable study, with an historical 
emphasis and much of its matter has the additional interest that it 
is unfamiliar to English readers. Thus the long discussion of Love's 
Comedy is the best account in English of this early and crucial 
work. In his own criticisms of the plays Professor Downs never 
gives excessive praise. Of “Peer Gynt” he writes: “it is 
difficult to distinguish whether it belongs to the category of satire, 
of drama, or of other poetry ; its vehicle, now grotesque, now beauti- 
ful, now clever, is infinitely varied, both within and without its . 
prosodical patterns, and none of these patterns is classical.” He 
leaves to Gerard Gran, in a footnote, to come out with a warmer 
note of gratified enjoyment of a poem, “the richest, the wittiest, 
the most diverse and the most beautiful in Northern literature.” 


STANISLAVSKY by Davip MAGARSHACK 
Macgibbon & Kee, 25s. 
Mr. Magarshack’s life is to be welcomed for it is the first full- 


scale study of Stanislavsky and the Moscow Art Theatre in English, 
and, further, it uses the material only recently made available in 
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Moscow. The main emphasis is on biography, and the detail,- 
though honestly presented, possibly lacks definite attractiveness in 
presentation. Stanislavsky was a commanding personality, and even 
the portraits of him as an old man show his magnetism. This 
physical and temperamental authority, allied with his single-hearted 
devotion, gave him that ascendancy which alone made possible the 
rigorous methods which he pursued with his companies. Mr. 
Magarshack studies the repertory of the Moscow Theatre in detail, 
season by season, and shows that although Stanislavsky was auto- 
cratic he was not rigid. He developed continuously, and laboured at 
new methods for his art. Part'of Mr. Magarshack’s difficulty is 
that the art of the producer and the instructions he gives to his 
company cannot be easily rendered in a narrative form, particularly 
when they have to be translated from one language to another. 
Yet, though this may be a difficult book, it is a valuable one on the 
study of the actor’s art. 


THE ENGLISH STAGE, 1850-1950 by Lynron Hupson 
Harrap, 10s. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL 

by S. D. NEILL Jarrolds, 12s. 6d. 


The art of the “survey ” does not find all the respect in England 
that it deserves. If there is to be knowledge of a continuing tradition 
in literature, then the literary historian should have an important 
place and a responsibility. Mr. Lynton Hudson, who has his 
moments of liveliness, and some good illustrations, has not taken 
the responsibility of his position with adequate seriousness. His 
idea was an excellent one, a history of the theatre rather than a 
literary history of drama, but he gives us no index, is untidy in his 
judgments, and misses a number of points which he could have 
picked up had he read Allardyce Nicoll’s survey, issued by his own 
publishers. On contemporary matters he has failed to get the facts, 
and accepts, for instance, the popular misconception that it is the 
Arts Council and not the Customs that exempt from Entertainment 
Tax. Further, he fails altogether to see that Shaw was a great 
dramatist, and that must lead one to mistrust his judgment about so 
much else. “In Getting Married,” he writes, “ and still worse in 
Misalliance, Shaw had through laziness or indifference abused the 
licence generously vouchsafed to his garrulity on the condition that 
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he amused.” But Getting Married has been so often successfully 
revived that it must have some subtle dramatic skill—a conversation 
piece in classical design—which has altogether escaped Mr. 
Hudson’s attention. 


Miss Neill has approached her task with more thoroughness. She 
combines history with criticism, and carries the whole of her 
complex and crowded narrative forward at a lively pace. Her survey 
begins with origins, moves on rapidly to the eighteenth century and 
concludes with Finnegans Wake. Of particular value is Miss Neill’s 
emphasis on contemporary work in which she shows an independ- 
ence of judgment. It is good, for instance, to see her praise of L. H. 
Myers, whose novels of the India of Akbar’s time, The Pool of 
Violence and The Root and the Flower, have not had the attention 
they deserve. 


MR. PUNCH by PHILIP JOHN STEAD Evans, 10s. 6d. 


This is a work of theatrical history, good beyond the ordinary. 
It has an unprofessional air about it. Not that it misses anything in 
thoroughness, or even in the apparatus of scholarship, but, at the 
same time, it maintains an enthusiasm, a light-heartedness proper 
to the theme. For as Mr. Stead writes, “ Punch, with his big stick, 
has broken all the laws and got away with it. At all costs he has 
been an individual ; he has gone his own way regardless. That is 
a theme which has given birth to many great characters. Many of 
them, one observes, are also of Renaissance date. Faustus is such a 
character, and so is Falstaff. Richard III is another, and so a little 
later in time, is Don Juan. But Mephistopheles comes for Faustus ; 
Falstaff is suddenly made a citizen of a world in which responsibility 
. is potent ; Richard III perishes at Bosworth ; the flames leap for 
Don Juan. But Punch does not perish. He rises superior to worldly 
misfortunes and strides over the pit when it gapes. The end of the 
play finds him ready and eager to do it all again. Therein lies the 
uniqueness of Punch. He is the hero of the only morality play that 
has an immoral ending.” Mr. Stead traces the Punch tradition from 
` Italy and France to the England of the Restoration, and records the 
changes in the ever-popular performance. 
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PUSHKIN, HIS LIFE AND TIMES by Henri Troyat 
Gollancz, 21s. 


The first approach to this volume is disappointing: the 
translation is lumpish and the work itself is incomplete. M. Troyat 
has an ominous and defensive “ Author's Note," which reads : 


In the two-volume edition of the French original, large 
portions of the text were devoted to a detailed critical 
discussion of Pushkin’s works. The American edition has 
been planned as a one-volume biography, which neces- 
sitated deletion of these passages. Also deleted was the 
extensive bibliography, which can be consulted in the 
original edition. 


Yet the volume as it stands is valuable and exciting. Pushkin’s 
life has never been so fully told in English, and it is a life of adven- 
ture and variety comparable, and possibly surpassing that of Byron. 
When his exiles, his indulgences, his periods of indolence and dis- 
sipation are remembered, it seems incredible that, as a poet he 
should have achieved so much and yet died at the age of thirty- 
eight. M. Troyat describes in vivid detail the last period of his life 
when he grew jealous of the attentions paid by the emigré officer, 
d’Anthés, to his wife Natalie. The situation in those last months has 
all the setting of tragedy: the poet, devoted to a beautiful and 
frivolous woman, driven to financial distress, and personal abase- 
ment by his wife’s attachment to a courtly circle, where even the 
Emperor paid her his attentions. Finally,.and this M. Troyat 
describes admirably, there is the duel with d’Anthés, fought under 
brutal conditions, where Pushkin met his death. So well does 
M. Troyat write that one feels we deserve to have his complete 
work translated, for the little he is allowed to say of the poems in 
the abbreviated version of his work is excellent. * 


, : Chand ; .C. 
Arthur F. Bird 66 Chandos Place, London, W.C.2 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


HE past months in England have been dominated by the 

Festival of Britain, and the activities are still with us as 

this editorial goes to press. The Adelphi has attempted to 
approach the Festival in a generous and objective spirit, as was 
shown by the articles in our last issues by Gerald Barry, the 
Festival Director, and by Professor W. G. Holford. 

Some wider considerations now need emphasis. First, it is 
becoming clear that the artistic life of a country cannot be 
adequately maintained by a Festival technique. There have been 
too many concerts in London, too many exhibitions, too many 
costly and elaborate theatrical performances. It would be far 
better for the cultural life of our country if these could be spread 
over the whole year instead of being crowded into a few months. 
Art should be a normal accompaniment to life, not an occasional 
and excessive gourmandising. 


* * x 


The South Bank Festival Exhibition has been memorable rather 
because of the architecture of the Exhibition itself than on account 
of the Exhibits. The sense of colour, of design, of fresh materials, 
of general architectural enterprise have captured the imagination 
of the country. What was disappointing was that in comparison 
with the 1851 Exhibition, the exhibitors had little to say. The 
same is true of the Festival Gardens whatever one may think of 
them as a social phenomenon. 


. * : * * 


The Royal Festival Hall has, so far, been an architectural rather 
than a musical success. By “ musical” success we do not refer to 
the acoustics, which seem good beyond all hopes, but to the absence 
of a musical policy. An official account has now been published, 
Royal Festival Hall (Max Parrish in association with the London 
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County Council, 30s.). This was a necessary volume but it has 
elements which are tasteless and disappointing. We would question, 
for instance, if the official record of the new concert hall, issued 
in a volume. costing thirty shillings, should have advertisements, 
or if this is the publication in which announcements of how the 
hall may be hired, can be properly made. 


* * * 


The creation of the hall by the Council has been guided by a 
fine vision, and to this Mr. Hayward, the Leader of the Council, 
bears honest witness: “ the aim of the designers has been to create, 
in a frankly contemporary style of architecture, a worthy setting 
to which people in many lands will be able to look as a vital focus 
for the enjoyment of music and the Arts." 

That is well spoken and the text and illustrations in this volume 
show how much thought has been devoted to its construction. Every 
aspect of the design is considered. There is even a chapter on 
the * Cloakrooms." But nowhere in the volume is there any account 
of what is the policy of the London County Council on Music. It 
is as if one had built a, rabbit hutch but refused to buy any rabbits. 
London has built its concert hall but the only account of music 
policy is an announcement that if we write to Mr. Shove we can 
hire it for music societies and as commercial promoters of music 
and for other events. This will not do. London has its hall and 
now it must have a music policy. 


* * * 


The real history of the Festival Hall will be written not during 
the exceptional Festival period, but in the autumn when the normal 
musical life of London is resumed. Meanwhile every genuine 
lover of music in London, while wishing success to the new hall, 
will echo Sir Malcolm Sargent's hope that the Queen's Hall may 
be rebuilt. 

* Saturday, 10th May, 1941, will be a day ever memorable to 
me," he writes, “and for the saddest of reasons. "That afternoon 
I conducted in the Queen's Hall a performance of Elgar’s ‘The 
Dream of Gerontius' with the Royal Choral Society and the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra. Alas, that evening the Hall was 
burnt to the ground by an incendiary bomb, and London orchestras 
had no building of normal proportions in which to make their 
music." While we are grateful to the London County Council for 
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their new hall we would support Sir Malcolm Sargent's belief that 
London needs the Queen's Hall rebuilt, on its old site, in the centre 
of what has been traditionally the musical quarter of London. 


* * * 


We are fortunate in being able to publish the work ‘of one of 
the competitors who was successful in the Arts Council poetry 
competition. Theodore Nicholl’s *'T'welve Poems of Blindness " 
certainly make a notable sequence. Mr. Nicholl was born in 
Llanelly in Carmarthenshire in 1902. He is related: to the late 
Sir Lewis Morris, the nineteenth-century poet whose Epic of Hades 
went through more than forty-five editions. He has taken up 
journalism and literature as a career. His published work includes 
Wild Swans (Duckworth), Sing Before the Bridal (Bodley Head), 
The Immortal Ease, a number of R.A.F. poems, published by 
Hutchinson. We understand that “Pelican” will, in the autumn, 
publish a number of the Arts Council prize poems. - 


* * * 


With this number we complete the first year of the “ renewed” 


Adelphi. Our contacts with new or young writers are increasing 
and we have already acquired.a number of poems and short stories 
for publication in the autumn and spring. We had hoped to 
increase the size of this and future issues but the cost of newsprint 
has made that impossible. 


* * * 


In future numbers we shall give increased attention to book 
reviews. The newsprint situation has led to such a curtailment 
of the space for reviews in the Sunday press and in the “ weeklies,” 
that a number of important books now go unnoticed. Our own 
reviews will be confined to volumes on literature and the other 
arts, though we shall in future have notices of current fiction and 
"drama. We shall set aside additional pages for this purpose in the 
belief that it is essential that current comment on new books, with 
a reasonable amount of space to each review, should continue. We 
hope to make our Book Supplement a comprehensive account of 
current production. 
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NOTES ON SCULPTURE 


HENRY MOORE 

ROM May to July, 1951, an Exhibition of Henry Moore's 

Eos and Sculpture has been on view in London at the 

Tate Gallery. These notes on sculpture which Henry Moore 

collected for this Exhibition we are now allowed to publish by his 
kind consent. 


1930 

'The sculpture which moves me most is full-blooded and self- 
supporting, fully in the round, that is, its component forms are 
completely realised and work as masses in opposition, not being 
merely indicated by surface cutting in relief; it is not perfectly 
symmetrical, it is static and it is strong and vital, giving out some- 
thing of the energy and power of great mountains. It has a life 
of its own, independent of the object it represents. 


1934 

Every material has its own individual qualities. It is only when 
the sculptor works direct, when there is an active relationship with 
his material, that the materjal can take its part in the shaping of 
an idea. Stone, for example, is hard and concentrated and should 
not be falsified to look like soft flesh—it should not be forced 
beyond its constructive build to a point of weakness. It should 
keep its hard tense stoniness. 


1937 

(The sculptor) must strive continually to think of, and use, form 
in its full spatial completeness. He gets the solid shape, as it were, 
inside his head—he thinks of it, whatever its size, as if he were 
holding it completely enclosed in the hollow of his hand. He 
mentally visualises a complex form from all round itself; he knows 
while he looks at one side what the other side is like; he identifies 
himself with its centre of gravity, its mass, its weight; he realises 
its volume, as the space that the shape displaces in the air. 
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1937 
Each particular carving I make takes on in my mind a human, or 
occasionally animal character and personality, and this personality 
controls its design and formal qualities, and makes me satisfied or 
dissatisfied with the work as it develops. 


1937 
If practical considerations allowed me, cost of material, of trans- 
port, etc., I should like to work on large carvings more often than 
I do. The average in-between size does not disconnect an idea 
enough from prosaic everyday life. The very small or the very 
big takes on an added size emotion. 


1941 

Mexican sculpture, as soon as I found it, seemed to me true and 
right, perhaps because I at once hit on similarities in it with some 
eleventh-century carvings I had seen as a boy on Yorkshire 
churches. Its “stoniness,” by which I mean its truth to material, 
its tremendous power without loss of sensitiveness, its astonishing 
variety and fertility of form-invention and its approach to a full 
three-dimensional conception of form, makes it unsurpassed in 
my opinion by any other period of stone sculpture. 


1951 

When I began to make sculptures thirty years ago, it was very 
necessary to fight for the doctrine of truth to material (the need 
for direct carving, for respecting the particular character of each 
material and so on). So at that time many of us tended to make 
a fetish of it. I still think it is important, but it should not be a 
criterion of the value of a work—otherwise a snowman made by 
a child would have to be praised at the expense of a Rodin or a 
Bernini. Rigid adherence to the doctrine results in domination of 
the sculptor by the material. The sculptor ought to be the master 
of his material. Only, not a cruel master. ? 


195] 
In my opinion, long and intense study of the human figure is the 
necessary foundation for a sculptor. The human figure is most 
complex and subtle and difficult to grasp in form and construction, 
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and so it makes the most exacting form for study and comprehen- 
sion. A moderate ability to “draw” will pass muster in a land- 
scape or a tree, but even the untrained eye is more critical of the 
human figure—because it is ourselves. 


1951 
I think that the most “ alive” painting and sculpture from now on 
‘will go more “humanist,” though at present there are more 
“abstract” artists than ever (there is a natural time-lag in the 
work of the majority, who are following past experimental artists). 


1951 
Sculpture is an art of the open air. Daylight, sunlight is necessary 
to it, and for me its best setting and complement is nature. I would 
rather have a piece of my sculpture put in a landscape, almost 
any landscape, than in, or on, the most beautiful building I know. 


E 
E 
Ed 
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TROUBLE AT THE OLD VIC 


JOHN FULLER 


national institution it was provided by the deluge of letters, 

protests, explanations and ‘self-justifying statements that 
followed the resignation of three of the directors this summer. 
Almost everyone connected with the organisation seemed to make 
a rush for the penitent bench, not though for the usual purpose 
of confession but to prove that however wrong everyone else might 
be the writer at least was master of the proper solution. 


‘All connected with the Old Vic would do well to remember 
that “Old Vic” is only a name, and a tradition, and that -what 
the name represents will vary from time to time according to the 
ability and devotion of the men and women who are in its service. 
One does not automatically become a scholar by sleeping on a 
bed at Winchester, nor, necessarily, does one become a distinguished 
player or producer by working for the Old Vic organisation. 
There has been, for instance, an easy assumption that any produc- 
tion by the Old Vic will be welcomed by crowded houses on 
the Continent. All that one hears of the recent tour in Holland 
should lead to more sober and realistic conclusions. If Shakes- 
peare owes much to the Old Vic it is also true that the Old Vic 
owes much to Shakespeare, and one of the less lively of the Shaw 
plays, made even less than it has been in other productions by 
other managements, is an inadequate substitute. 


D anyone required additional evidence that the Old Vic is a 


It is not the intention to deal here with personalities, and, indeed, 
owing to the almost Trappist discretion of the Governors the writer 
of this article is as ignorant of the ultimate conflict of personalities 
as the rest of the public. As I write the appoihtment of Tyrone 
Guthrie as a leader of the whole Old Vic organisation calls for 
full support. He returns to the Old Vic after a memorable period 
of direction at an earlier period, to which reference is made below. 
Gertain other and consequent developments may have taken place 
before this article reaches print. But certain fundamental problems 
will remain. 


: The public, and indeed many of those now associated with the 
organisation, fail to realise that under a single name the Old Vic 
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has been some half a dozen different organisations. First, in pre- 
war days, it was a theatre on Waterloo Road dominated by the 
wonderful personality of Lilian Baylis and devoted to the produc- 
tion of Shakespeare and other classical plays. It can be confidently 
asserted that if Lilian Baylis were alive in 1951 there would be 
no controversy in the Old Vic today, nor any of those self- 
congratulatory and self-explanatory letters to The Times. In 
Lilian Baylis’s day the Old Vic encouraged young players, and it 
maintained production costs at a figure that would permit seat 
prices below those of the West-End theatre. It had a spirit of 
vocation, a loyalty that allowed it to obtain the services of dis- 
tinguished actors at low salaries. All this was in the days before 
State subsidies were common. 


‘Unfortunately, the theatre was bombed, and this led to the 
second phase. For the first time in its history the Old Vic under 
the bold and imaginative leadership of Tyrone Guthrie set up its 
headquarters in the provinces at Burnley and it went on tour. All 
who were associated with the Theatre at the time felt that the 
experience was a vitalising one, though, naturally, many of the 
members of the company looked with longing eyes towards London. 


Before the end of the war the return to London was made 
possible by Sir Bronson Albery’s offer of the New Theatre in 
St. Martin’s Lane as a temporary home in the West-End. Here, 
indeed was a third phase, for while it kept cheap prices in the 
gallery the Old Vic was now in competition with the West-End 
theatre. No longer could it be the nursery of young actors. It 
had now to look to the stars and to plan its productions like other 
West-End theatres on the interest attaching to big names. Further, 
Lilian "Baylis was dead, and Tyrone Guthrie had for the time left 
the organisation to be an independent producer. 


The early and middle stages of the New Theatre period will 
be remembered by many playgoers as the outstanding theatrical 
experience of our time. For during a few precious months Sir 
Laurence Olivier and Sir Ralph Richardson were brought together, 
acting leading roles, and concerning themselves with every side 
of presentation so that we reached a standard especially in the 
productions of Henry IV, Parts I and II which, with the Tennent 
Repertory Season at the Haymarket, remains incomparably the best 
in the theatre of the post-war years. 


Brilliant though all this was, its consequences were to have 
serious effects in the future of the Old Vic. Above all, that season 
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was so brilliant that the audiences of later productions, who are 
able to make comparisons, must have felt that the Old Vic was 
not as good as it once was. Further, Sir Laurence Olivier and 
Sir Ralph Richardson, while at that period they were giving all 
their energies to the living stage and to the Old Vic, could not be 
expected to do so permanently. Sooner or later they would have 
to return to films to recoup themselves financially for the sacrifices 
they had made. 

Meanwhile, a more insidious movement was developing, for while 
all went brilliantly and with success-no-one questioned the adequacy 
of the Governing Body and the structure of the organisation as 
a whole. 


I say Governing Body advisedly, for the day-to-day administra- 
tion was in the well-tried and ‘competent hands of Mr. George 
Chamberlain, the Clerk to the Governors who, amid all the vagaries 
of policy and alarums of temperament, maintained a steadfastness 
of ‘purpose derived in part from his own personality but also from 
a memory and loyalty to the days when he had worked with Lilian 
Baylis. The Governing Body was representative of the early days 
of the Old Vic but it never realised how much of its power had 
been surrendered to a small Executive Committee on the one hand 
and to its professional advisers on the other. 


The chairman in those days was Lord Lytton, very distinguished, 
very frail, very old, with a great gift of winning the affection of 
artists and of trusting them, but by tradition and age a little 
removed from the world that was developing around him. He 
showed one thing at least, that if laymen are to be associated 
with the theatre they must be gracious and lovable personalities, 
confident enough of themselves to leave artistic authority to their 
directors, but with enough authority, wisdom, and natural dignity 
to control the conflicts of temperament and interest which must 
continually be present in any artistic organisatfon. Lord Lytton 
was so absolutely free from peevishness, so disinterested, so appeal- 
ing, that everyone in the organisation respected him, and to see 
him walk in to his stall at the New Theatre gave a memory to the 
evening. The. miscellaneous collection of governors who supported 
him, selected, as has been suggested, on a basis that symbolised 

‘the origins of the Old Vic organisation, were all very worthy, very 
anxious to help, with little or no knowledge of the theatre. They 
were representatives of the local authorities, of the Universities, 
and of Charities who had at one time or another been helpful. 
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They did not realise the changes which were taking place under 
their very eyes, and changes so fundamental that the whole concep- 
tion of the Old Vic would be modified. The exact responsibility 
for this new development cannot be exactly assigned, but it lay 
largely in the legitimate hopes for the future of the theatre of 
Sir Laurence Olivier and Sir Ralph Richardson themselves, though 
their ideas were combined with the plans, existent in a number 
of quarters, that the future of the Old Vic might be combined with 
the establishment of a National Theatre. 


` Each plan was commendable in itself but the whole constituted 
an ofganisation far too elaborate for the central structure on which 
it was being placed. You cannot ask the Parish Council to run 
the British Empire. The Old Vic was to have a separate company, 
playing in Bristol, to which a school was to be attached. It was 
to have a school in London; an “ experimental" theatre; a junior 
company to be called the Young Vic, composed of professional 
players but playing to schools. Above all, the theatre in the 
Waterloo Road was to be regained, though in some minds it was 
thought that it would be desirable to continue playing in the 
West-End. In fact, the Old Vic was to have an organisation more 
elaborate than the Comédie Frangaise and all this over-night. 

Some of these plans might have been attainable had not there 
been always at the background the formidable and nebulous plan 
of combining the Old Vic organisation with a National Theatre. 
Attractiveness was added to the notion by the promise by the 
London County Council of a site on the South Bank, in place of 
the site originally acquired in South Kensington, and a Govern- 
ment undertaking to make available in the estimates a million 
pounds for building whenever that might be possible. Unfor- 
tunately, this new and ambitious project that the Old Vic should 
be a National Theatre led to a further degree of divided counsel 
and undefined aims on the Governing side of the body.’ 


It is useless to seek out individuals for blame when the real 
fault lies in the shape of the organisation itself. The Governing 
Body of the Old Vic is obviously unsuited to run a theatrical 
venture, still more unsuited to develop a method for running a 
vast group of theatrical ventures. The wisest and most experienced 
Governors would be those who would most readily agree with that 
view. 


What is necessary for the theatre of the future can be simply 
defined. First, the Governing Organisation is so antiquated in 
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relation to current needs that it should submit itself to revision. 
Secondly, the National Theatre plans should be delegated to a 
body not concerned with the immediate and active policy of the 
Old Vic as a working theatrical organisation. Thirdly, and this 
is most important of all, the Old Vic itself should reduce its 
commitments. It should concentrate on the theatre in the Waterloo 
Road, now reconstituted into one of the most modern and effective 
Stages in this country. It should see that its artistic direction is 
in the hands of one man, not three, or four, or five, and this man 
should be an artist. There would still be a business administration. 
Only in this way will the Old Vic re-discover its soul. It can well 
reduce its éxpenditure if there is the right degree of imagination in 
its direction. It can encourage young artists, and face the world 
confident that it is maintaining the spirit of its great founder 
Lilian Baylis. 
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OPERA AS PARABLE 


FRANK HOWES 


a bad libretto. For all the accumulated experience of three- 

and-a-half centuries it is difficult to decide what constitutes 
goodness and badness in a libretto. There have been good ones. 
Metastasio provided enough plots of sufficient merit to supply com- 
posers for a hundred years—some were set thirty times over. His 
merits were an appreciation of the musical problems of operatic 
construction and musical verse. Da Ponte’s are not really good 
in spite of the immortality of Mozart’s masterpieces. Don Giovanni 
is a shining example of bad construction. Cos fan tutte is almost 
too symmetrical and Figaro, though it is a clever simplification of 
Beaumarchais’s comedy of elaborate intrigue, is unintelligable in 
its last act. Gilbert suited Sullivan and von Hofmannsthal Richard 
Strauss, either in spite of or because of their incompatible, and 
perhaps therefore complementary, characters. But there seems to 
be no telling what will mate with what (any more than in human 
mating). What, however, does appear is that a fair prescription for 
success is to take a plot with the characteristics of a parable, that 
is to say a story in which the persons and situations have the clear 
outlines of particularity but behind that a universal application 
embodying the crystallized wisdom of the race. 


() PERATIC mortality is high: chief of the killing diseases is 


The parables of the New Testament are delightful as tales; they 
present a vivid picture of a dramatic situation; but they were used 
by their author to make a point of human psychology (as in the 
Ten Virgins or the Sower), of economic psychology even (as in 
The Talents or the Labourer in the Vineyard), and in general to 
enforce a moral lesson of universal applicability (as in The Good 
Samaritan). The fairy tales of Grimm and Andersen, which do 
for the nursery what Jesus was doing for the adolescence of the 
world, are less rational, are cruder in their psychological motiva- 
tion, but are in the last resort symbolical. We are apt to forget 
how much of our thinking is symbolical: we use metaphors freely 
while forgetting that the substitution of one image for another, 
the seeing of latent resemblances between two situations, which is 
at the bottom of poetry—the poet, as Aristotle said, is a master 
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of metaphor—is a way of thinking as old as the human race and 
goes on behind and beyond all our rational thinking. Thus the 
parable and the fairy tale convey a double truth and give a double 
pleasure. In them are combined the sharply drawn individual 
and the type he stands for, the particular tense situation and its 
eternal recurrence, the exciting event and its universal significance. - 
The particular and the universal are united in a single character, 
the eternal verity is expressed in a simple story, the thing becomes 
a symbol and the action symbolical. It thus appeals to two layers 
of the mind—the intellect above and the imagination below. 


Opera does for the adult mind what the parable does for the 
adolescent and the fairy-tale for the child. And it does so twice 
as powerfully as any literary equivalent, for music has also the 
double power. It expresses the great universal emotions even if 
it cannot particularize the cause of them, but it can also sharpen 
the edge of portraiture, individualizing the type. If Cherubino is 
calf love in action he is also, because of Mozart’s music, the one 
and only Cherubino, the Cherubino whom we know and look on 
with indulgence behind and beyond all the ungainly female singers 
we have ever seen wearing his silk trousers and his billy-cocked 
hat. Itis usually argued that music has poor powers of particulariz- 
ing events, and programme music is regarded as an attempt to make 
it outrage its own nature and accomplish the impossible. But as 
a matter of fact music has a quite considerable power of delineating 
concrete objects and by its enormous powers of symbolizing can 
describe and depict situations and events with considerable preci- 
sion—think, for instance, of the snowy dawn in Act III of La 
Bohéme; think, if you like, of the curl of the wave as it washes 
upon the shore in the Hebrides overture. Music, then, can speak 
both the particular and the universal language. Put a parable 
and music into double harness and you have igdeed a most potent 
vehicle of conveying truth, rousing feeling, purging emotion, of 
satisfying mind and heart both on and below the surface, of 
affecting the subconscious as well as the conscious layers of the 
personality. i 


This is the fundamental reason why many an opera has survived 
a bad libretto. The plot is a tissue of absurdities, the motives 
animating the characters are inadequate or incongruous, even the 
dramatic sequence is insecure (Russian operas present many 
instances of this fault—they contain episodes that can be put in 
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or left out at will or inserted in a different place in the loose 
structure). Hence Dr. Johnson’s famous definition has never been 
repudiated in this country: opera zs an exotic and irrational enter- 
tainment. We hope from century to century at least to make 
* exotic" inapplicable;,we hope against hope to create an English 
operatic tradition, but we never dare attempt to rebut opera’s 
irrationality. We accept the males with female voices; we even 
indulgently tolerate Strauss’s Oktavian, who is a woman playing 
a boy who impersonates a girl. We accept the elder Germont’s 
abominable hypocrisy in La Traviata, when having induced Violetta 
to renounce happiness he wishes her all happiness, for the sake 
of his duet with her. We accept resignedly the oft-repeated 
adjurations of the chorus to itself to be silent and its immobile 
incitements to haste away. Something, of course, has to be allowed 
for the demands of music to expatiate upon a situation of quick 
dramatic action, since music can only develop by expansion while’ 
drama goes the opposite way to work by increased speed and con- 
traction. The music can develop the dramatic tension of imminent 
departure even while hero or heroine stands still to produce that 
tension by long-held high notes. Music is thus a higher substi- 
tute for action; it is action on the symbolic plane, ideal action if 
you like, which the producer would like to harmonize with the 
physical action if he could but, if he cannot, must leave to the 
music to convey by its own symbolic powers. 


Consider a case. of psychological improbability, of a repellent 
plot, outrageous, unedifying and incredible, Turandot, the story 
of a Princess who is a monster and a Prince who is a cad. Yet, 
for two-and-a-half hours, the hazards of their terrific wooing hold 
us in thrall. It is not merely the music that binds the spell, though 
Turandot is Puccini’s best, as well as his most powerful, opera. 
Nor is it a merely theatrical effect that by its onslaught upon the 
danger instincts with macabre fantasy and sinister suggestion moves 
us dramatically. It is the function of opera to conjoin the powers 
of all the arts in such a frontal attack upon the emotions of the 
listener. Yet how often the alliance breaks down and its artillery 
misfires. When that happens we take the drama as read and listen: 
to the singing, we applaud a particular aria, or we resign ourselves 
(especially in Wagner) to listen to the orchestra, using the stage 
merely as a visual mnemonic of what it is all about. When, 
however, we are in luck’s way we do not so sacrifice drama to 
music, so break down the unity of the whole as to relish the 
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parts. We watch the theme unfold, the play of character develop, 
and the truth of human nature be revealed in the white light shed 
upcn it by music. Truth and beauty join hands and by some 
sort of Aristotelian catharsis add goodness to their revelation. 


But Turandot is not good. Its theme is cruelty, the most odious 
trait in the human make-up. It titillates the submerged emotions 
that run beneath our vital instincts. The terrified mob, sharing 
its blood-lust with the Princess, the police, and the executioner, 
the hideous sharpening of the sword, and the funeral procession 
in the first act; the suspense of life and death in the riddle scene 
of the second; and the torture in the third; these are all crude 
jabs to rouse the greatest and most fundamental of all our instincts 
—the will to live. There is no subtlety in the process, but there 
is every subtlety in Puccini’s score to reinforce the attack. ‘There 
is not, however, any character drawing, such as justifies by its 
truth the unsavouriness of the plot of Figaro. We have an 
obsession-haunted Princess and an infatuated Prince—hence the 
superficial condemnations of the opera’s psychology; there may 
be people like Turandot and Calaf in mental hospitals but not 
next to us in the tube going home. We cannot believe in them. 
Yet we have been believing in them with nerves at full stretch 
for a whole evening. Why? 


The answer surely is that, after all, the psychology is true, but 
that it is the poetical truth of legend, the symbolical truth of folk- 
lore, not the factual truth of the novel or even of the alienist's 
case book, to which we have been listening. Puccini could set 
a novel to music—he did it in La Bohéme—but in Turandot he was 
setting not a particular story but a universal parable, which did 
in fact evoke from him the greatest music he ever wrote. There 
was a sadistic streak in him, certainly, and the torture of Liu is 
a concession to his passion for pitiable women, But basically the 
episode is true to life, as we have had sad cause to know in all 
the resistance movements of the Continent. Liu gave her life for 
a cause, and Calaf accepted the gift for the cause. Turandot 
stands for those ideals that can become an obsession—and how 

"many such have stalked the world and laid it waste in our own 
time. Calaf himself, apparently obsessed by the fascination of 
the ovérgrown ideal, is the instrument of its destruction. He can 
read the riddles of hope, blood, and love which break the reign 
of death, and he has the courage to risk them, as thousands have 
done in these latter years. As for Ping, Pang, and Pong, they 
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are just ordinary citizens who do not read riddles and symbols, 
but like us leaving the theatre say “ What a woman!” “ What 
a cad! ” 


It is the unique power of opera that it can take an immortal 
theme, such as love stronger than death, which we find from the 
earliest settings of the Orpheus story onward, can give it particular 
point in a dramatic and even highly theatrical plot like that of 
Turandot, and then with music universalize it so as to uncover 
its deep, poetic, and eternal truth. 


Legend and fairy-tale therefore have ever been a good and 
plentiful source for opera plots. Wagner never chose anything 
else, after his incursion into Roman history in Rienzi. He saw 
the universal significance even in the tangled relationships of the 
Norse theogony in The Ring; he had more than the ordinary musi- 
cian’s power of thinking in general philosophical terms upon these 
universal philosophical issues, though, egoist that he was, he gener- 
ally had some personal experience of his own to give a sharp edge 
to its exposition. The idea of redemption by (someone else’s) love 
was an obsession with him and appears in The Flying Dutchman, 
Tannhäuser, and Parsifal. Lohengrin poses the problem “ What's 
in a name? ”, which in philosophy is the relation of the name to 
the thing named. Tristan is an exposition of the philosophical 
pessimism of Schopenhauer, just as Siegfried is an impersonation 
of Nietzche's Superman. The Ring has lent itself easily to a 
sociological interpretation which can be read in Bernard Shaw's 
The Perfect Wagnerite. The Ring also is remarkable for some 
detailed symbolism. Gold as the embodiment of economic power 
is contrasted with gold as a jewel, the object of contemplation. 
As the ring on the finger it is a symbol of power, as are Wotan’s 
spear and Siegfried’s sword, but they are like all forms of power 
in that they break in the hands of those who use them. Brynhilde 
as the daughter of Wotan is the executant of his will, but she 
develops a ‘will of her own; she exercises it but in transgression 
of the law and so has to pay the penalty; then by submission she 
undergoes a transformation and is restored by one who is not 
afraid of outmoded laws and of the sanction of a hell fire that no 
longer burns. Parables all of them of the laws of life. Sometimes 
the symbolism gets out of hand and in defiance of the exigencies 
of the plot tells its own tale. In Parsifal Wagner was preaching the 
barren virginity which dominated the first thousand years of 
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Christian thought. Continence is the main theme of the opera, 
but the two most prominent symbols in it are the spear and the 
Grail, which are universal symbols of the male and female 
principles, doing and suffering, destroying and conceiving, each 
of which by itself is barren. Wagner consciously comes down on 
the side of renunciation: the active male principle is to be denied 
and for the price so paid the female contemplative principle is to 
be fulfilled. But it is the separation of the two elements that has 
reduced the knights of the Grail to impotence, and when they 
rededicate themselves in the Good Friday scene the spear and 
Grail are united in spite of all the conscious preaching. ‘Their 
subconscious significance runs counter to and overpowers the overt 
theme of the opera. 


Just when Wagner had swept triumphantly through the opera 
houses of Europe and reluctant Latin peoples had been obliged 
to swallow the turgid repetitions of Wagner’s libretto, to forgo 
the classical clarity of their own mythology which had served 
opera so well in the first two centuries of its existence and grope 
instead among northern mists, to acquaint themselves with the 
repellent gods, trolls, giants and monsters of Norse myth, if they 
were to experience the unique power of the impossible German’s 
music, there came a sudden revulsion against parables. Let us have 
life in the raw, said the Italians, life as we know it lived by 
real people, such as live round the corner. This was verismo, 
realism dissolved in music, whose chief emotional characteristic 
was violent passion. Mascagni began it with a story of village 
wooing, Cavalleria Rusticana, and Leoncavallo followed with I 
Pagliacci, Puccini with the magazine story of Madame Butterfly, 
and the grand guignol of Il Tabarro; in France, Charpentier in 
Louise took for heroine not a countess or a courtezan but a mere 
milliner, and Bizet in Carmen a gypsy “ hand " in a cigarette factory. 
Here the intention is to win the listener not by the symbolical 
appeal of myth but by the sheer interest in human character on 
which the novelist relies. The great human emotions, especially 
sexual love with its concomitants of ‘romantic feeling, jealousy 
to the pitch of murder, and reckless abandon, have, however, a 
universal appeal because they are universal. We should not care 
about the unedifying details of Carmen’s erotic career unless they 
conveyed some psychological truth. Strauss’s Salome, wonderful 
score that it is, is almost too psychopathological to pass this test 
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of truth. She fascinates in the true sense of that word by simul- 
taneous attraction and repulsion. It takes a strong stomach to 
stand the opera; Salome mercifully is not a common type; we 
can only gape at her psychological abnormality and passion. To 
a less extent Manon is abnormal sexuality personified, but though 
contemptible she is real and her story has a moral. Once more 
we come somewhere near parable, just as we may do in a study 
of divided personality like Peter Grimes, for all of us know the 
internal warfare of our conflicting impulses. 


Comic opera, however, for the most part steers clear of all 
ulterior significance. Its characters need not be true provided they 
are absurd. Cosi fan tutte is an illustration of Bergson’s definition 
of the comic as the imposition of the mechanical upon the human: 
here are two young women, apply two presences to them (any 
male presences, as the cynical Don Alfonso demonstrates) and they 
will react like litmus paper to acid and alkali—such mechanical, or 
one might almost say chemical, behaviour of a human heart is 
ridiculous and therefore laughable. Or invert your whole scale 
of values as in The Beggar’s Opera, or devise an upside-down 
situation of the kind which added the word “ Gilbertian" to the 
English language, and then proceed logically, as in The Gondoliers 
and The Poisoned Kiss. Music added to either of these recipes 
heightens the incongruity; it is sweet where satire is salt and carica- 
ture is acid. “ La calumnia " as sung by Don Basilio in The Barber 
of Seville-shows the innocence of music mated with rascality and 
thereby enhancing it: the crocodile tears in Gianni Schicchi offer 
a somewhat similar instance of mockery by music. But true comic 
operas are few. Usually operas with amusing incidents and happy 
endings are comedy operas not comic: such as Die Meistersinger, 
The Bartered Bride and Figaro. The difficulty, therefore, of finding 
a libretto for a comic opera is greater even than for heroic, serious, 
tragic or grand operas. What music asks for is a plot that will 
wear well and keep the freshness of its surprises; but without under- 
lying symbolism, universal truth or the garnered wisdom of the 
race preserved in folk-tales, the required durability is hard to come 
by. Small wonder that operatic composers tend to speak in 
parables, even if they are hardly aware that they are doing so, for * 
there alone is the assurance of certain satisfaction. 
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THE PLAYS OF NOEL COWARD 


J. C. TREWIN 


N December of this year Noél Coward, the theatre’s odd blend 
I of playboy and statesman, will be fifty-two. He has been a 

dramatist for thirty-one years and a dramatist of importance 
for twenty-seven. To many playgoers he must always remain the 
enfant terrible of the nineteen-twenties, the writer whose clipped 
dialogue started a fashion, who set the younger generation “ talking 
like typewriters "—as Mrs. Patrick Campbell put it—and whose 
quick, brittle, tap-tapping wit sounded the note of an uneasy 
decade. 

That was a long time ago; Coward is middle-aged, and yet he 
has not grown up. It is odd to find that young people, fresh to 
the theatre and ready to smile at the old stuff written in the dark 
ages before the war, usually treat Noël Coward as one of them- 
selves. The name seems still to have a ring of youth. When 
Coward is in his sixties he will stay, in some queer fashion, as a 
symbol of youthful defiance, tapping out that defiance in the same 
witty Morse. And yet—here is one of his paradoxes—he has never 
been really young: from his early days in the theatre he has been 
a sophisticated veteran. Hot ice and wondrous strange snow! How 
are we to resolve the concord of this discord? 

'The truth, perhaps, is that in spirit Coward has stayed round 
about the same age since he began to write. (You can choose the 
age.) But few dramatists have made less progress. Once he had 
thrown off his early comedies—of which The Young Idea is still 
cunning and actable—he settled down to flick a dart at every type 
of play on the board (except the Verse Drama); to become a 
flashing technician; and yet to preserve an unvaried cast of mind 
and outlook. A Coward play has always been highly theatrical 
and glossily professional. We know that the dramatist feels the 
spotlight full upon him as he lifts his pen—as he flourishes 
it in a manner familiar only on the stage where any actor can 
' write a long letter in twenty seconds and sign his name with a 
single dab. 

Is this unfair to the most versatile theatre-man of our time and 
a writer with a spraying fountain-wit? I do not think so. Coward, 
whether as dramatist or composer, has invariably worked for the 
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passing moment, for the present laughter rather than the applause 
of posterity. His plays are Stop Press news. As an actor he 
is now a master of the quick, deft stroke, the charged under- 
statement. ` In his plays he either over-states or under-states: 
whatever he does, the effect is theatrical, grease-painted. First 
of all, he is a dramatist who writes to be acted: he is thinking 
of the listener and watcher, the curtain-rise, the sharp impact, the 
rapid effect. Not much in his work repays reading. Too often 
the dialogue comes thinly to the printed text: again and again 
we find ourselves wishing that the remarkable young man had 
written in permanent ink or that the typewriter had a ribbon less 
faint. 


If I were asked which plays of Coward, actor-turned-dramatist, 
would survive in a hundred years as representative period pieces, 
I would choose Hay Fever (1925), Private Lives (1930), Blithe 
Spirit (1941). If we saw these on three consecutive nights, we 
should discover how little the essential Coward had altered. The 

_comedies are fast table-tennis rallies: as the dialogue whips back 
and forth we are inclined to forget the technique, the wrist-work, 
the “ placing.” Coward can give the illusion of wit to his swiftest 
snip-snap . No dramatist has so perfected this technique. Where 
a Pinero or a Jones wrote dialogue of a dignified fullness, a 
rotundity, and Shaw’s people talked exciting lengths of Preface, 
Coward would give to us such a snatch as this from Hay Fever. 
The speakers are 4 diplomatist and a shy young girl at a mad 
week-end party : — 

JAcxig: Have you travelled a lot? 
RicHaRD: A good deal. 
[A PAUSE] 
RIcHARD: Spain is very beautiful. 
Jackie: Yes, I've always heard Spain was awfully nice. 


RicuarpD: Except for the bull-fights. No one who ever really loved 
horses would enjoy a bull-fight. i 


Jackie: Nor anyone who loved bulls either. 
RicHaRp: Exactly. 

Jackre: Italy’s awfully nice, isn't it? 
RicHARD: Oh, yes, charming. 

Jackie: J’ve always wanted to go to Italy. 
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RicHARD: Rome is a beautiful city. 

Jacke: Yes, I’ve always heard Rome was lovely. 

Ricuarp: Have you ever been abroad at all? l 

Jackie: Oh, yes; I went to Dieppe once—we had a house there for 
the summer. 

RicHagp: Dear little place—Dieppe. 

Jackie: Yes, it was lovely. 

Then there is this amiable bit of idiocy from Blithe S pirit: — 

RurH: I expect it’s dreadfully ignorant of me not to know—but 

who was Princess Palliatani? 


MADAME Arcati: She was originally a Jewess from Odessa of quite 
remarkable beauty. It was an accepted fact that people 
used to stand on the seats of railway stations to watch 
her whizz by. 

CHARLES: She was a keen traveller? : 

Mapame A.: In her younger days, yes. Later on she married a 
Mr. Clarke in the Consular Service and settled down for 
a while. 

RurH: How did she become Princess Palliatani? 

MapAME A.: That was years later. Mr. Clarke passed over and 
left her penniless, with two strapping girls. 

RurH: How unpleasant. 

Mapame À.: And so there was nothing for it but to obey the 
beckoning finger of adventure and take to the road again. 
So off she went, bag and baggage to Vladivostok. 

CHARLES: What an extraordinary place to go! . 

MapaME A.! She had cousins there. Some years later she met 
old Palliatani, who was returning from a secret mission 
in Japan. He was immediately staggered by her beauty 
and very shortly afterwards married her. From then on 
her life became really interesting. 

Dr. BrapMan: I should hardly have described it as dull before. 

RurH: What happened to the girls? 

MADAME À.: She neither saw them nor spoke to them for twenty- 
three years. 

Mns. BrapMan: How extraordinary! 


MADAME A.: Not at all. She was always very erratic emotionally. 
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It cannot be repeated too often that Coward's plays are made 
to act: the dialogue is for the situation, not for pondering in the 
study. Hay Fever, still one of his liveliest comedies—Marie 
Tempest appeared in it—is about a far-from-quiet week-end in 
the Thames-side house of a famous retired actress who .has never 
retired but who acts her head off in private life. There is an 
inspired last scene during which the week-end guests, worn out 
by the entire business, steal silently away while the Bliss family is 
arguing at the table about the precise topography of Paris. Hay 
Fever is genuinely gay: later, Coward would sometimes offer 
glitter without gaiety. As for Private Lives, that audacious chatter- 
skirmish, I am tempted to quote what I said after a revival seven 
years ago. The piece, in its author’s words, is a play of “two 
violent acids bubbling together.” No dramatist, rationing himself 
to four characters (if we omit the French maid) has managed to 
keep his stage so continuously alive and kicking. It is a sophisti- 
cated fairy-tale, the equivalent of romps in a powder-magazine, in 
which an entire act is given over to a bickering duologue of flash 
and outbreak and recovery, a pattern repeated with cunning varia- 
tions until a last wrestling bout among the broken records and 
overthrown chairs. 


Blithe Spirit, which came eleven years after Private Lives, ran 
for three performances short of two thousand. War-time London 
was used to the strenuously happy medium who summoned that 
phantom of delight, Elvira, the first Mrs. Condamine. In spectral 
record there had never been a minx to rival this “ delicious torment.” 
She must have caused unimaginable havoc on the shores of Styx, 
especially among the more serious-minded and dramatic shades. 
None but Coward could have dared to present the situation of 
a husband plagued by the clashing of two wives, the quick and 
the dead. He carried it off by ‘his quick-witted invention, as 
mischievous as a poltergeist. 


Most of Coward's lighter comedies, his feather-whisks, are in 
the same carefree style. Take Present Laughter, written in 1942 
and revived at the Haymarket in 1947. Here the dramatist is 
back in dressing-gown and slippers and in an actor’s studio. 
Coward is happiest in a dressing-gown. It seems to bring out 
his sense of the ridiculous, his gifts for decorating a scene and— 
in the theatrical usage—for shooting a line. No one knows better 
how to play such a fellow as the egocentric actor to whom all the 
world’s a stage. And he enjoys the creation of such people as the 
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advanced young man from Uckfield, gauche and urgent, who wears 
the cordurnys of the Higher Thought. 


'That is the happier Coward, the Coward who leads the Charge 
of the Light Brigade. In his other mood we find the intense young 
man who wrote The Vortex in 1924, and who even today, when 
he turns to drama, still writes in the same over-wrought style. In 
The Vortex, with its variations on the Closet. Scene of Hamlet, 
Coward banged away at the follies of Mayfair. It was what that 
day called “hectic,” a Powerful Piece that undeniably held the 
stage. It had the fortune to be acted by Lilian Braithwaite and by 
Coward himself: believing intensely in his own part, he was strung 
tighter than any fiddle-string. Curiously, it was T'he Vortex that 
made the name of this born writer of comedy. Ever since, he has 
been compelled to return from time to time to drama, though never 
with very great effect. There was, for example, Poznt Valaine, 
done in New York during 1934 and brought to London, unwisely, 
thirteen years later. The piece moves from stinging-nettle comedy 
to the fever of an isle in the tropic seas. Throughout, Coward 
thumps insistently'on a distorted triangle. There could be pathos 
in the figure of a fading woman in her St. Martin’s summer; in the 
tragedy of a late-flowering rose. But Coward fumbles for words: 
the part is scrawled on a dressing-room mirror, and the play rises 
only when the other and wittier Coward expresses himself in the 
irony of a peripatetic novelist, a guest who peeps and botanises. 


Peace In Our Time (1947) is simply goodish melodrama, a treat- 
ment of the theme “Saki” used in When William Came. The 
Germans have won the Battle of Britain; the country is conquered. 
From the saloon bar of “ The Shy Gazelle "—the christening has 
Coward’s stamp—we watch the growth of the Resistence. Gradually, 
the “underground” gets to work. In the spring of 1945 Europe 
has been invaded; by May, Allied rescuers are broadcasting from 
Dover Castle; and Britain—its “tunnellers” at ast in the light— 
is on the edge of VE Day. Coward presents this story in a patter 
of light dialogue (for he is first of all a cracksman), in a rattle 
of heroics, and in a splurge of melodrama. The splurge, when it 
comes, is first rate; but the comedy is a little tired and the heroics 
fall flatly: we have one embarrassing salute to the publican of the 
“Shy Gazelle.” But no one will quarrel with Coward as a techni- 
cian: I fancy there will be a place in the records for the swift 
assurance of a stroke at the end of the first scene in which the 
audience is “ put in the picture " without detailed—and laborious— 
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exposition. Since curtain-rise we have heard a brisk to-and-fro 
of saloon-bar talk, little—so it seems—out of the ordinary though 
there has been a certain sinister under-tone. ‘Then, at the last, 
as Big Ben strikes, Nora, the publican’s wife, says: “It’s funny 
to think that they can still hear that all over the world.” Funny? 
Why’ should it be? An Announcer's voice strikes in with the nine 
o’clock news and the arrangements for a military parade next 
day:— 

. .. In the first open landau will be seated the Führer. The 
carriage following will contain Air Chief Marshal Goering, 
Dr. Goebbels, and high-ranking Army, Navy, and Air Force 
officers. 

[The lights fade 
That is superb and economical craftsmanship. 


Í have not yet mentioned Cavalcade among Coward’s serious 
plays. Here I am in a difficulty. Cavalcade was the play for the 
hour (the National Government autumn of 1931); but as a drama, 
divorced from well-devised pageantry, it appears now to be a self- 
conscious business. It was a patriotic panorama of thirty years, 
written with an alert professionalism: it filled the Drury Lane 
stage. There was nothing in it at all profound, but it caught the 
pull-together mood of the moment (Coward has always been able 
to catch the fleeting mood), and its final Toast became the watch- 
word of the time: — ; 


Let’s couple the Future of England with the Past of England. 
The glories and victories and triumphs that are over, and the 
sorrows that are over, too. Lets drink to our sons who made 
part of the pattern and to our hearts that died with them. Let’s 
drink to the spirit of gallantry and courage that made a strange 
Heaven out of unbelievable Hell, and let’s drink to the hope 
that one day this country of ours, which we love so much, will 
find dignity and greatness and peace again. 


Some of us find it hard to forgive Coward for destroying the 
once-summoning word “cavalcade,” which (as I have said else- 
where) has “spread like a stain on watered silk until it has come 
to mean anything from a rumble of battered lorries to a short 
history of the world or any part thereof.” 


I have not divided Coward’s work solemnly into “ periods,” 
because there are no periods. We never know what will come 
next: a drama, a flicker-comedy, a sub-Wildean comedy, a Cockney 
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piece (Coward is not at home here), a one-acter, a revue, a musical 
play (book, lyrics, and music), a book of short stories, another slice 
of autobiography a film. He is only fifty-two and anything may 
happen yet, though I cannot help feeling that we have seen Coward 
at his zenith, and that whatever he does next must be, in some 
way, repetition. 


Many of us would like him to repeat Bitter Sweet, now twenty- 
two years old and still one of the best operettas of its age. He was 
better in this romantic mood than in the tawdrier Ace of Clubs 
(1950) which, except for a now-famous number, “ Three Juvenile 
Delinquents,” was hackneyed Soho night-club stuff: We shall 
remember gratefully a Ruritanian excursion, The Queen was in 
the Parlour (1926): I stood for nearly twelve hours to get into 
the St. Martin's for the first night when that enchanting actress, 
Madge Titheradge, played the Queen of Kraja. What else? The 
one-act pieces, maybe: a mixed lot, varying between.the quick-fire 


Red Peppers and the deplorable Fumed Oak. 


Personally, I shall wait for another instalment of Coward's auto- 
biography. The first instalment, Present Indicative, has an endear- 
ing gaiety and grace and it is never pompous. Only Coward could 

„have spoken of himself as photographed “in bed wearing a Chinese 
` dressing-gown and an expression of advanced degeneracy . . . 
caused by blinking at the flash-light.” We shall be sorry when 
Coward ceases to blink at the flash-light. He has written too much 
and expended himself unwisely; but in our time there has been no 
more professional writer. I think he would be grateful to find as 
his epitaph: “ HERE RESTS A MAN OF THE THEATRE.” 
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NEW WORLD 


T. B. RADLEY 


RIVING along the road from Nazareth to Tiberias, at the 
D place where there is in spring a thick blue mist of wild 

lupins, I always involuntarily looked left. The two Horns 
of Hattin rise there at the end of a deceptively gentle slope. It is 
the site of the battle in which the Frankish Kingdom of Jerusalem 
went down in irreparable defeat. “ Saladin,” an English passenger 
said to me once, “ was what we'd have called two generations ago 
a perfect Christian gentleman.” 


I believe that there is much truth in that remark; much more than 
many people would readily credit. We owe a great social debt 
to the mediaeval Arabs; and Arabs have not changed, and we could 
still profit from them. At that very time I knew fairly well just 
such another as Saladin. This man was a Moslem cadi; that is, 
a judge, in the Sharia Court. I suppose the nearest equivalent in 
England would be the Court of Probate, Divorce and Admiralty. 
This urbane and extremely learned man could have been tran&-, 
literated directly, without strain, and with a beautiful completeness, 
to the common room of All Souls, or to one of the four Inns. He 
had the same massive bulk of knowledge, carried with the same 
lightness and elegance, the same unobtrusive breeding, the same 
quick interest in whatever the mind can furnish. What interested 
him most in Saladin, for example, was that great captain’s tolerance 
and courtesy; worthy to be compared, he said, with the chivalry 
of the Caliph Omar. 


We often talked together, the Cadi and I. I used to go to 
him with an interpreter at either shoulder, one Christian and one 
Moslem. For the Cadi spoke Arabic, in his world both his English 
and his Latin; and he spoke Turkish too, much as an Englishman 
might speak Hindustani because he had been in contact with the 
people of India; but his favourite tongue was Persian, which, he 
spoke as one of us might speak French, as the language of la 
civilisation frangaise, or as Cicero interlarded his letters with Greek. 
Persian was the language of his jokes: sly, often rather naughty 
jokes, and while he was telling them you saw what had made the 
kindly crinkles round his brown eyes, and how that intelligent 
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fine-drawn face would light with a smile hovering under his neat, 
pointed, brown beard. Occasionally I have been in his company 
when, while he was in the middle of one of these Persian stories, 
the nearby muezzin intoned the call to prayer; and then, with a 
bow and a polite excuse, the. Cadi would kick off his shoes, retire 
to a corner, and prostrate himself to the ground towards Mecca. : 
Devotions over, he came back and finished the tale. As I said, 
you must transliterate. In an Oxford senior common room he 
would have circled the port in the right direction while quoting 
exactly from Gibbon concerning the “ useless treasures" of which 
certain monks were deprived. He was a man of gentle and 
absolute authority. Let him stand as a type for many fine Arabs 
I used to know. - 


From them, and him, I learned something, and delightfully. I 
learned the little I know of how to tolerate, and I apprehended 
from their example the spirit of good manners. But behind, and 
beyond these I began to catch glimpses of what had given my 
friends the deportment of monarchs and their tolerant wisdom. 

. For many of them, perhaps, these qualities were a something 
preserved, like a fly in amber. For some, for the Cadi in especial, 
the gr ; tradition, which threw off these social graces as a by- 

. pre Zé was still living and appreciated from its sources. 


I remember calling upon him one afternoon for information about 
a point of law. It was a knotty problem of inheritance and land 
tenure which I contemplated with a mounting feeling of hopeless- 
ness and helplessness when it first came my way. Point by point, 
citing his authorities, the Cadi elucidated it and the principles 
behind it. He made it clear and easy, smiling at my relief. The 
two interpreters nobly did their work, and the sonorous High Arabic 
slipped in a steady stream into the slighter sound of English. Then 
he began to talk in a more general way, about the spirit of the 
law; and after a short while the interpreters lobked at each other, 
obviously floored. But I had caught a word I thought I knew. 
“ Hammurabi? " said I. The Cadi's face lighted. We started 
again, sentence by sentence, only now I was able to help out the 
'interpreters, and the point was made. 


“But ask the Cadi,” I said, “how he comes to know about 
Hammurabi; he lived a great while ago." 


“The Cadi says it is written." (There followed a string of 
citations, apparently from Arabic writers, of whom I had heard 
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of not one.) “And the Cadi says, was he not one of our Arab 
fathers of whom we know who came and put law into writing for 
the people of the sown? ” 


I must admit that took my breath away, to claim kinship with 
the old conqueror who lived to make Babyloñ a great imperial 
city, and before Assyrian Nineveh was heard of; but, as the Cadi 
forced me to admit, his point of view was arguable. To him, 
as to any other Arab, the sheer distance in chronological time 
was immaterial, and no whit obstructed his view of Hammurabi 
as a lawgiver and a person and by origin a Bedaw. “ Cities rise 
and become dust,” he said, “Palestine is covered with their 
mounds. Even new cities like Baisan (it flourished in the days 
of Augustus) become little villages; but a good law is good.” + 


His own especial delight, however, was in geography. He 
warmed to me because at least I had heard of Khorasmania, and 
he talked to me for hours of the mediaeval geography of Islamic 
Asia, which he knew as intimately, from contemporary Arabic 
writers, as a Londoner knows Charing Cross and Trafalgar Square. 
He assumed—and how right when he was talking to me—that 
in this subject his knowledge was particular, and might well not 
be shared. But he assumed also, and with some justice as L «ald 
tell when he was amongst other Arabs, that in matters of literature 
knowledge was common; and the climate of mind that enjoyed 
it. To be amongst them was like being in the eighteenth-century 
House of Commons, where, if one member quoted a tag from 
Horace, the whole of the rest of the House could continue it, and 
sometimes did. And for us nearly the whole of this great literary 
heritage is unknown, and its spirit almost totally misapprehended. 


For us, one might suppose, that spirit is reckoned to be reflected 
in an extravaganza like “ The Shaving of the Shagpat ”: we know 
childish versions of the “ Thousand and One Nights"; we have read 
or seen Flecker's “‘ Hassan”: we can quote bits like “ The Golden 
Road to Samarkand.” But, without knowing what Arabic litera- 
ture is truly like, I am sure that a belief in its extravagance is 
wrong. One must transliterate spirit for spirit of course when 
dealing with a people whose cursive expression for “perhaps” is 
“if God wills.’ But I have had quoted to me, as Christian 
scholars in Muslim Spain must have had, the Arabic translations 
of Aristotle, and a whole host of Arab philosophers like Avicenna 


— 
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and Averroés whose names we in the West do not now recognise 
easily, and astronomers and mathematicians, historians and biog- 
raphers, and poets. The most striking things about it all seem, 
a curiously direct contemporaneity, and a freedom of mind—and 
perhaps, too, enjoyment of the passing moment. There must be 
much more, much more than I ever got even the most ephemeral 
and tantalizing glimpse of; nearly all locked away in a language 
we cannot read, and which, say Arabists, takes a man ten years 
to learn well. I wish more could be translated: who can spare 
ten years? 


But I do not believe that a wish to read more and know more 
about this heritage is any private or esoteric curiosity. The effect 
of the men I knew, and of the books of which they told me, was 
direct; it chimed, it was sympsychic with so much of our back- 
ground. There were ages in Spain and in Palestine when we learnt 
the arts of dress, of music, of manner and of chivalry, of love-song 
and philosophy from these men's fathers and from their literature.^ 
As pupils we must have been avid and apt, since the lessons were 
learnt well; but ungrateful, for we do not acknowledge our teachers. 
But we have, to me evidently, not exhausted what they have to 
say in many fields; and at a guess I will say that amusing light 
literature is one of these. I name it as being one of the least 
expected, and one which, even from my own scanty knowledge, 
I know there is some slight means of checking. The autobiography 
of one Ousama ibn Mounkidh has been translated into English. 
He was in later life a friend of the young Saladin, and he is inter- 
mittently our own contemporary, too, as Boswell often is. Parts 
of his book might be called *'The Diary of a Lion-hunting Man,” 
but the work as a whole is a delightful mine of anecdote and kindly 
wisdom about almost everything, not excluding the crusaders in 
Palestine, who rise from their alabaster tombs, recover their’ lost 
noses, and become for the first time as recognfsably real men and 
women as Goldsmith or Garrick or Mrs. Thrale. Ousama and the 
Cadi might easily be two brothers, one of whom had gone into 
the Church and the other into the army. It is no wonder Saladin 
liked Ousama so much. I wonder whether there was a mist of 
wild lupins on the road to Tiberias when he used to pass that 
way, when the battle of the Horns of Hattin had not been fought, 
in the years just before the Crusaders’ horses foundered charging 
up those deceptively gentle slopes. Ousama does not say; he 
preferred lions to lupins. 
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FOR ROBERT FROST 


JOSEPH JOEL KEITH 


We lift up the book again. 
` We drop it to the floor. 
It lies as solid as stone— 
earth's door. 


'The words of the pages move - 
through grass and through ground. 
We touch the growing root 
man found. 


We turn from the endless sky, 
we drop to knees and find 
hidden rivers of earth, 
of mind. ' 


THE OLD. HORSE 


M. M. JOHNSON 


Into the sparse meadow they have turned 
The old brown mare for May-time holiday; 

She spurns the hand out-reaching to caress 
Averts dull eyes, and shies, and shunts away. 


Her mother bare her with a heart to love 
And understand: but year on sordid year 

Hard masters sold her virtues for their gain. 
Behold her—lonely-minded—grazing here. 
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TWELVE POEMS OF BLINDNESS 
THEODORE NICHOLL 


These poems were awarded one of the Arts Council Poetry Awards. 
A note on the Author will be found under Editorial. 


THE PURPLE FLOWER 


There is a blossom which disdains the summer, 
Nor heeds the golden rumour 

Of the droning sun, 

And to the tinkling gossip of the moon’s discourse, 
Gives no consent, but shuts each watchful source, 
And like a closed, despondent lover’s eye, 

Bends to the earth beneath a light deceiving sky. 


After that pleasant season which delights the heart, 
It soon forgets the seeing part. 

Of the consenting eye, 

In lingering resourcefulness, within a shadowy head 
Of prompting foliage, which a teeming soil had made, 
And like an impulse which has almost gone, 

Hangs in the dream of what it looked upon. 


But from this frail retention breaks a patient seed, 
To raise the recollected weed 

In excellent design, 

Which, with the insight of a long-contriving grace, 

Rejects the plodding industry of the prolific face, 

For strange perfection of such dark repose,. 

That only darkness in dark flowering knows. 
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Hn 

'here is an empty house 

Within a silent town, 

And only God knows, silently, 
Why all its doors are always barred, 
And all its blinds are down. 


In the forsaken town 

There is a darkened street, 
Where only ghosts glide secretly 
On the unechoing paving stones 
With a falling snow of feet. 


There is a towering wall 

As dark as starless night, 

Which the unconsenting head would scale, 
With the changeless beat of diligence, 

And the clipped wings of sight. 


There is a nameless peace 

Which falls at last with dark, 

Where the lightened heart, and the blinded eye, 
Shall mingle in a sudden pause, 

And cease, and leave no mark. 
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II 


In the tall shape of solitude 
Which leans across the west, 
The raven bird of darkness 
Has built her lofty nest, 
And no song ever wakes there, 
And nothing ever stirs, 
For the quiet heart that breaks there 
And the silences are hers. 


t 


In the dark crown of myrtle, 
In the diadem of yew, 

In the majesty of purple, 
Her brood is gathered too, 

And nothing steals beneath them, 
And nothing stirs above, 

She has nothing to bequeath them 
Save herself which cannot move. 
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IV 


I will dispute with many; 

For the things we see in blindness 

Are rejected by the cyclopean eye 

Which blinks within the forehead of a world: 

There is no limit of a sky for us 

Restricted to the boundaries of sun, 

Dissembling rays which steal from darkness 

All the whispered intimation 

Of dark intent beyond light revelation. 

Ours is the lovely shelving shore, leaning 

With devotion to the tides of longing, 

Breaking as dreams break, thronging 

With motions of the, fluent star, bringing 

Charmed sound to pacify the surge. 

Here walks our God in folded peace, 

With silver sorrows in his face in place 

Of world redemption, and the seamy pledge 

Of giving up the ghost of light to double-stabbing edge 

Of forfeiture, and yielding up bright deity to dusts, 

Before the red resolve of scorn and narrow reaching 
trusts, ; 

Which never marked with faltering wings 

The high disdain of darkened things: 


* * * 


Leave us contentment, without seers blame 

Of seeing God in every shame; 

Leave peace to us, and naked trust 

Of moying silently towards the veiled design, 

Into the holy night of God, to make it darkly shine. 
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BLIND PROPHET 


Once in the brazen parables of fire 
I walked and talked. with God, 
A God who looked on my desire 
And saw that it was good. 
A feathered sun, whose industry 
Built in the porches of my head, 
Closing a gold-winged mystery 
At night about my bed; 
And in the morning he would sing 
Above my sun’s imagining. 
Now there is neither God, nor fire, 
Nor any kind of sun, 
. Nor do my vacant eyes aspire 

To vision which is gone; 
I only know that inward art 
Which measures out the breast, 
And gives to the abandoned heart 
Similitudes of rest; ` 
And thus I banish lost delight, 
And take my blindness for my sight. 
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VI 
Forsake me not my soaring lark 
'The dusty furrow lingers on, 
And silences undwelt upon 
Reclaim an empty nest. 


Fly not away my silver bird, 

The little hollow is still warm 

With the gracious imprint of that form 
Which pacified the ground. 


But you are gone, and I must know 
That no returning, darkest grief, 
Where faithless light, and lightest faith, 
Vanish with one small breath. 


vH 
Except I touch the clay, 
And feel the wounded elements in one, 
I must deny the way 
Of morning cheated world, 
‘For, as I feel, 
I nullify these wounds of light, 
Exptinge the vagrant drops 
Distilled from too much sight, 
Cast down the o’erburdened tree 
With all its stretched dismay, 
And, from the parted cloth, 
Bear all the silk away; 
Made wise, I feel 
The wonder and the cost, 
Of seeing all, in touching what is lost. 
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VIII 


BLIND MATHEMATICS 


When the sum of light declined 
I lost my reckoned score, 

The numerous earth wheeled out of sight 
Beyond computed lore. 


When in their millions stars went out 
All knowledge failed in me, 

For darkness now was multiplied 
As the salt grains of the sea. 


When white equations of the moon 
Remained unsolved in space, 

I broke my astrolabe of thought 
And hid my parchment face. 


When reckoning failed to answer 
And the oracles were dead, 

I locked my stubborn proof of light 

Within my secret head. 


Thus, patiently, I wait to prove 
The problem of the first day’s spark, 
Which God intended in the prime 
Should cancel out the dark. * 
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Ix i 
Nothing so secret in the world, 
Nor final in the sky, 
As darkness on lovely things 
And blindness in the eye. 


Nothing so fierce as panthers rage, 
Nor the bared bone’s surprise, 
As tyranny of angry light 
On the submissive eyes. 


Nothing so soft as feathered wings, 
Nor moss in river bed, 

As quietness of the watching soul 
Through the barrier of the head. 


Nothing so faithful, nor as calm, 
As the slow trust of being, 

Which contemplates all dreams of dust, `’ 
Without the loss of seeing. 


x 
Flow to me gently now 
As when the tide, 
Steals to the silent shore 
Lonely with night; 
Bless with star distant hands, 
Touching with grace 
Dead moon of solitude 
Which once was my face; 
Then, with such easing done, 
Gather increase, 
Circle my stubborn heart, 
Gird it with peace. 
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> XI 


Between your pale conviction, 
And my established night, 

There wheels a roaring continent 
Of man-tormented sight. 


A myriad wings of locust fire 
Inflame dead Egypt’s breast, 

And Babylon still burns there 

Though her charred heart has rest. 


The fallen eagles in my head 
Feather the molten plain, 

The cindered phoenix stirs in death, 
Trusting to rise again. 


But rise again she may not, 
Nor expel the prompting dark, 

Which brings down topless growths of doom 
Upon her impious spark. 
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XII 


DARKNESS TRIUMPHANT 


'The splendour which obeys the eye 
Fades with the sun, and leaves the sky 

Its vast intentions, with reprieve 

Of seeing nothing but the sudden change 
Of light to darkness, in a rare exchange, 
Where royalty is rich in purple themes 

'To clothe the fancy, and invest the dreams 
Of human subtleties with worlds so fair, 
That only dreams can keep them there. 


Blind splendour which, in place of eyes, 
Traces dark empires, and replies 

'To every question of the thrusting tree, 
Raising its virtue through its infamy; 
Sovereign condition, which removes the mark 
Of beast or forehead, and compels the dark 

To raise in echoes of a templed sound, 

The shapes of built-up dust above the ground. 


Sing praises of a twice blessed state, 

Which makes desire a doubted frailty 

Within the shrines of former weakness and despair; 
See darkly with a secret certainty; 

Hail darkness with excessive knowledge of content; 
Be worshippers resigned, before the substitute 

Of Godlike cunning, and the instructed art 

Of being vessels to an unwatched grace, 

Which falls instead of light upon the face 

Of saint and sinner in redemption brought 

To peace, in one perfection of an unseeing thought. 
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I know the God who made me blind 

Was nearer mercy, than the mind 

Which brooded on a dazzling sphere 

Of earth, awakened to the fear 

Of scorching vision and reluctant sight, 
Which found small truth in too much light, 
And never rested from the quest 

Of seeking darkness where all light would rest. 


But now a gift restored 

Can make me feel 

The first intention of forgotten grace, 

And, with the longing of my God's appeal, 
I crown my forehead with his dark disgrace 
Of forfeiture, and setting free 

Lost kingdoms to serenity; 

With music, and with faithful harmony, 

I serve a strong passivity 

Peculiarly made mine, 

And, touching every aspect of blessed earth, 
I mould new stars and bid them shine! 
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THE ROMANTIC AS 
MAN OF ACTION 


WILLIAM SCAWEN 


HE trouble about the modern novelist is not that he lacks 
talent, but that he lacks knowledge. You cannot grow roses 
on manure alone: you do need some rose bushes, Even 
when Mr. Priestley presents us with over one hundred characters 
in a single novel, they prove, ultimately, to be elaborated somewhere 
in the depths of his inner-consciousness, not caught from life itself. 


All this may seem irrelevant to the study of T. E. Lawrence, an 
anthology of whose writings is now selected with a preface by 
David Garnett. But it is not so, for apart from the problem of 
Lawrence’s personality, to which I will return in a moment, there 
does remain the fact that he has described some aspects, at least, 
of modern life with a fidelity which makes most of our modern 
fiction only a nursery exercise. For this volume contains, surely 
for the first time, selections from The Mint, Lawrence’s account 
of his life as a private in the R.A.F. These stand out from all 
else in the volume and lead one to hope that somehow The Mint 
may be issued, if not in its entirety, at least in ample extracts. 


The following is his description of the communal] sleeping hut 
in which he had to spend his first nights after his entry into 
the R.A.F. :— 


“ Slowly we drifted in, those who had come with me today, 
till on the made-up beds five or six of us were lying subdued to 
the strangeness and the silence: a silence again pointed by that 
faint external creeping roar of the tramcars which swung along 
the road behind. Subtly our presences comforted one another. 
At ten o'clock the door was flung open and a torrent of others 
entered, those stagers who had been here for some days and had 
gained outward assurance. They fought off nervousness by 
noise, by talk, by Swanee River on the mouth-organ, by loose 
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scrummaging and japes and horseplay. Between the jangles of 
a sudden song fell bars of quiet, in which man whispered 
confidentially to man. Then again the chatter, a jay-laugh, that 
pretence of vast pleasure from a poor jest. As they swiftly 
stripped for sleep a reek of body fought with beer and tobacco 
for the mastery of the room. "The horseplay turned to a rough- 
house: snatching of trousers, and smacks with the flat of hard 
hands, followed by clumsy steeple-chases over the obstacles of 
beds which tipped or tilted. We, the last joined, were trembling 
to think how we should bear the freedom of this fellowship, if 
they played with us. Our hut-refuge was become libertine, 
brutal, loud-voiced, unwashed. 


: “At ten-fifteen lights out; and upon their dying flash every 
sound ceased. Silence and the fear came back to me. Through 
the white windows streaked white diagonals from the conflicting 
arc-lamps without. Without there ruled the stupor of first sleep, 
as of embryons in the natal caul. My observing spirit slowly 
and deliberately hoisted itself from place to prowl across this 
striped upper air, leisurely examining the forms stretched out 
so mummy-still in the strait beds. Our first lesson in the Depot 
had been of our apartness from life. This second vision was 
of our sameness, body by body. How many souls gibbered that 
night in the roof-beams, seeing it? Once more mine’ panicked, 
suddenly, and fled back to its coffin-body. Any cover was better 
than the bareness. 


“Night dragged. The sleepers, their prime exhaustion sated, 
began to stir uneasily. Some muttered thickly in the false life 
of dreams. They moaned or rolled slowly over in their beds, 
to the metallic twangling of their mattresses of hooked wire. In 
sleep on a hard bed the body does not rest without sighing. 
Perhaps all physical existence is a weary pain to man: only 
by day his alert stubborn spirit will not acknowledge it.” 


This is one of eight selections from The Mint. They show that 
it may be one of the great books of our time. It is the study of 
* a genius living among ordinary men and with the skill and courage 
to record their lives without any restriction arising from reticence 
or shame. It is the counterpart of the great confession of Rosseau 
and Boswell, but written now by one who is not an egoist, but 
who ‘can subdue himself to express the hidden life of the ordinary 
men out of whom civilisation is built. 
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So formidable are the passages from The Mint that they lead to 
the realisation that Lawrence was as remarkable as a writer as he 
was as a man of action. Seldom can one who succeeded so 
brilliantly in action have been so given to self-analysis. He knew 
the strength and the secret weaknesses of his nature with an 
uncanny precision. A part of him was romantic, showy, self- 
parading, glorying in uniqueness. But against this, and even more 
real was the intensity of his shyness, the severity of his judgments 
on himself, the desire to kill his own personality and lose himself 
in the mass. The contrasts are well described by Sir Leonard 
Woolley in his descriptions of Lawrence during the “dig” at 


Carchemish : 
t 


“ his hair was always very long and in wild disorder—he used to 
say it was too long when it got into his mouth at mealtimes. 
In the evening he would put on, over his white shirt and shorts 
a white and gold-embroidered waistcoat and a magnificent cloak 
of gold and silver thread, a sixty-pound garment which he had 
picked up cheaply from a thief in the Aleppo market; in the 
evening, too, his hair was very carefully brushed: sitting in front 
of the winter fire reading—generally Homer, or Doughty’s poems 
or Blake—he would look with his sleek head and air of luxury 
extraordinarily unlike the Lawrence of the day time.” 


The greatness of The Mint, or at least so it would appear from 
the extracts now published, is that Lawrence had discovered a 
theme where his arrogance and modesty, his desire for uniqueness, 
and obscurity, for proud exploits and self-abasement could all be 
employed in the service of a single purpose. One must not, of 
course, minimise the effect on this powerful personality of his war 
experiences: after his death, Sheikh Hamondi strode up and down 
the stone-flagged hall in Aleppo crying: “I am counted brave, the 
bravest of my tribe; my heart is iron, but his was steel.” Yet, 
Lord Keynes who knew him in the spring of 1919, found him “a 
man fully in control of his nerves and quite as normal as most 
of us in his reactions to the world.” Keynes felt that it was 
subsequent events that twisted him, particularly his attempt to 
establish Feisal as an independent Arab ruler in Syria. It was of 
this time that his mother would recall how “he would sometimes 
sit the entire morning between breakfast and lunch in the same 
position, without moving, and with the same expression on his face.” 
Yet against all this the old aching for the centre of things, and 
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for the high places, remained. Lowell Thomas describes Lawrence’s 
“genius for backing into the lime-light," and yet it is also true, 
as David Garnett recalls, that Lowell’s travelogues “ With Allenby 
in Palestine and Lawrence in Arabia" were a “ mental torture 
to Lawrence.” 


Though David Garnett has been skilful in selecting from The 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom one is left with the impression that this 
is not a volume which can easily be represented by extracts. One 
must have the impact of the whole. It might even be urged that 
it is the more abnormal, more melodramatic that remains in the 
memory when the whole of its great design is not revealed. 
Lawrence himself often spoke contemptuously of it, sometimes 
only half seriously, but on occasion with a savage edrnestness. He 
was severe with himself as a writer but I am inclined to think that 
he knew always how good The Seven Pillars of Wisdom was as a 
book, but that he had an image in his mind of classical perfection 
and against that concept he despised his own achievement. To 
Edward Garnett he writes of The Seven Pillars: “What muck, 
irredeemable, irremediable, the whole thing is! How on earth can 
you have once thought it passable? My gloomy view of it deepens 
each time I have to wade throught it. If you want to see how 
good situations, good characters, good material can be wickedly 
bungled, refer to any page, passim. There isn’t a scribbler in Fleet 
Street who wouldn’t have got more fire and colour into every 
paragraph.” 


One has to remember that when he wrote thus he was in the 
depths of despair. This was the letter in which his arrogance, 
contempt and suffering united to lead to a threat of suicide: he 
writes how the refusal of the authorities to let him join the Air 
Force combined with his dissatisfaction with the Seven Pillars had 
led him to a blank and abject condition. “I’m no bloody good 
on earth. So I’m going to quit.” è 


As far as we know he never thought that way about The Mint. 
To E. M. Forster he wrote of it as “ later and wiser than the Seven 
Pillars’, and to Edward Garnett he adds that it should have 
“actuality in its phrasing and feeling for it was all written in 
barracks.” 


So in this volume of selections David Garnett has performed a 
real service and the most important part of that service is to 


show that The Mint should be published. 
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AUNT MIRABELLE 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


I will not say she lied, that aunt of ours 

Who would often call as our homely supper ended, 

And stiff in satins and hat a-topple with flowers 

Would solemnly lift her veil for a bee-sip of drink, 
Then, stroking with kid-gloved finger the diaper’s pattern, 
Would renew her story, link on endless link 

From overnight and the many nights before— 

Her story, with exquisite flourish and variation, 

Of illustrious men in her family tree. Not more 

Were Banquo’s issue, a Bath physician here, 

A mitred Bishop there, or Whittington’s double, 

Whose coach and horses flashed and rang so clear 

From the streets of her gorgeous fancy into our own 
That the room seemed full of prancing gold and scarlet 
And the blood was a tumult of trumpets distantly blown. 


Blest be her sleep, for sleep has come at last 

On her tale, her doctors, divines, the nod of her head-gear, 
And love and compassion for how her lot was cast 

In a grimy street and niggardly circumstance 

Bid me repeat she was not wholly lying, 

Though we winked at enlargements of her romance: 

It was only her woman's way of defying odds, 

Of keping alive her faith in the possible glory 

Beyond the drabness, in flowers from the dusty clods 
(Including*us children, who slily mimicked her flair 

For the gentry). Heaven pardon, with us, her peccadilloes, 
Her tinge of the snob, her proud and statuesque air 
That she kept to the lonely end, as her tongue still ran. 
Fer if aught she believed, she believed with all her being 
In the potential goodness and greatness of every man. 
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POEMS AND TRANSLATIONS 


R. M. HEWITT 


HE translations by R. M. Hewitt, published in earlier 
numbers of “ The Adelphi” have attracted attention. Here 
we publish a selection of his verse, mainly of original pieces. 
In his lifetime they had a limited circulation, mainly among his 


friends. We hope in a later issue to publish a memoir by Vivian 
de Sola Pinto. 


Ja dumal sertse jozabylo (Pushkin) 


I thought my heart had quite forgotten 
The all-too-easy path to pain. 

I said “ That which has been too often 
Comes not again, comes not again. 


“The grief of love is past and over 
And torturing dreams will fade away.” 
Yet now, once more a trembling lover, 
I own imperial Beauty’s sway. 


GAUDIUM IN COELO 


I dreamed that I was dead, and after 
My soul had passed its mortal bars 

I caught an echo of rolling laughter 
Across the intervening stars. 


And all my fear was changed to wonder, 
I knew the rapture of the blest— 
To hear the immortal sons of thunder - 
Applaud each day the immortal jest. 
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EVA 


Herrlich wie am ersten Tag 


Whether priority be to Matter or Mind 
(A fit debate for prizefighter and don) 
Is not a theme for Love to ponder on, 
Who knows them only as galley-slaves of Kind. 
And silent as a sunset to the blind 
Are fantasies that glorify the spirit; 
I am a chattel that the days inherit 
From Time-that-was, and I am grown resigned. 


Yet there are moments I am half-persuaded 
That what men say about a Soul is true, 
When Matter falls apart and the brain is numb. 
Creation’s splendour is renewed unfaded; 
I know that I am I, and you are you, 
And we have mastery of the days to come. 
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HELOISA 


Cinis hic docta puella fuit (Propertius) 


Desire of learning is allowed to be 

A goodly thing, even as desire of love. 

Yet are there matters OVID treats not of, 
And Truths not to be found in VERITY. 


I’ve heard that there are fishes in the sea 
Who die of famine lest they swallow a hook. 
Girls that are happiest leap before they look, 

Emblazoning Love’s martyrology. 


I have no tear to spend on ABELARD, 
He had his will, when all is said and done, 
And Wisdom “owes no homage to the sun.” 


But you that know the planets near and far 
And shrink affrighted by the evening star 
Had best go back to school, and be a nun. 
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OPHELIA 


You’re not so much perverse, as badly taught. 
Instead of blame, I have some good advice 
To guide you in the future; I'll be “nice” 

And not forget to word it as I ought. 


You made a serious blunder when you thought 
That poets like cameleons feed on air; 
Some have a taste for more substantial fare 
Nor love to lose what they have eagerly sought. 


Was it the priest, your father, or your nurse, 
Who meant to bless you and stumbled on a curse 
Keeping your precious diadem on the shelf? - 


I wholly agree with one thing that they say: 
“Tender your virtue dearly as you may” 
` But when it proves unsaleable drown yourself. 


LEDA 


I am the devil’s dragoman; I know 
The hidden wisdom of inanimate things, 
The virtue of the dim perfume that clings 
To reeds and lilies, and waters as they flow. 


Unmarked of me the seasons come and go 

Over the dark lagoon; my spirit sings 
“The Mother of Beauty has lain between my wings, 
A pearl unthreaded, a blossom of lunar snow.” 


The page and troubadour of Creation’s bride 
I frame my rhapsody of laughter and tears, 
Swansdown and silk for her to slumber on. 


From a lone thicket by the river-side 
I speed the ineffable music; all she hears 
Is. the hoarse complaining of an outlawed swan. 
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PROLOGUE TO A DRAMATIC 
VERSION OF 


Aucassin and Nicolette 


Can it be true as poets sing 

Man's life was once a lovely thing, 
And when he died his fellows came 
And wrought in beauty clean as flame 
"The passion of his wandering years 
Making a rainbow of his tears? 

I cannot say. If this be so 

It was a long, long time ago, 

For few and lonely now are those 
Who know the secret of the Rose. 


But poets in so many lands 

Have held strange tablets in their hands, 
Giving us in a broken phrase 

A hint of those enchanted days; 

And in our hot and dusty strife 

We yearn for that more comely life 

Ere Love became a dream at best, 
Delirium or ironic jest, 

And we—most grim Metamorphosis— 
Sought hay and straw instead of roses. 


Fen such relief affords us yet 
This history of Nicolette, 

. Who, sorely tempted, in the end 
Found bliss on earth with her sweet friend. 
O may such gentle hap befall 
Each man and maiden in this hall, 
And may there blow across our stage 
Some perfume of that Golden Age 
When naught that pleases was forbidden 
Before the heart of the Rose was hidden. 
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ALF LEILA . .. WA LEILA 


` Next June it will be three whole years 
Since last I saw your face, 
A thousand nights of laughter and tears 
Of noble things and base. 


Water of Lethe, wash me clean 
Of rapture and regret, 

Take every trace of what has been 
Since the last night we met. 


VOLVENDA DIES 


The world rolls heavily onward 
And men grow old and die, 
And girls who danced a year ago 

Do nothing now but sigh, 
And you, Dear, ask me why. 


This is Eternity's nursery, 
And Time is a wilful boy; 

He loves his playthings while they're new, 
And every single toy 
Once filled his heart with jey. 


But after a while he wearies, 
The best of wine goes flat; 

Drinkers grow into drunkards, 
The kitten becomes a cat, 

And hearts are broken in Wigan and Stoke-on- 
Trent as in Astolat. 
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PENILLION 


GWYN WILLIAMS 


HE word penillion is the plural of pennill (stanza) and is 

used for the simple stanzas traditionally sung to the music 

of the harp. They are therefore called Hén Benillion (Old 
Stanzas) or Penillion Telyn (Harp Stanzas) They are usually 
anonymous but, although they show signs of having suffered 
modification with change of time and place, they must have had 
individual authors and are folk poetry by adoption, not authorship. 
In the form in which we have them they were set down in the 
17th and early 18th centuries, and they are unlikely to be older 
than the 16th century, the century of the evolution of what are 
known in Welsh as the free metres. 


The typical pennill form is a four-lined stanza, not heavily 
rhymed, -with lines of seven or eight syllables, but other lengths 
of line and stanza occur. Their diction is simple and familiar, with 
occasional traces of literary fashions and of the alliterative device 
known as cynghanedd. This pennill form and manner was suffi- 
ciently popular during the 17th century to have been chosen as a 
medium by Roman Catholic, Anglican and Puritan propagandists 
in their appeals to the Welsh people. 


The most Celtic quality of the penillion is that they are entirely 
non-urban, for the Celtic way of life is essentially rural and 
decentralised. They deal with the landscape of Wales, with the 
country crafts, with good cheer and the music of the harp, with 
lucky and unlucky love, and with death, particularly early death. 
Some are humorous or satirical, others are clearly in the ancient 
gnomic tradition and embody the inherited wisdom of a community. 


"Though short sequences do occur, penillion are usually complete 
in themselves. They can be strung together in any order, for like 
wild flowers they require little care to produce a charming composi; 
tion. They have long survived the regular playing of the harp 
in Wales and there are countrymen living today who have a large 
repertoire of them. They have not all been collected, some perhaps 
have never been written down, and I have noted several that have 
never been printed. ; 
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Penillion are not often sung at big concerts or eisteddfodau today, 
even when there is a harp, for the fashion is for the more difficult 
descanting of poems in the classical metres but, happily, in what 
remains of unspoilt Welsh life they have not been completely 
supplanted by the hymns which religion has given Wales during 
the last two hundred years in place of dancing, harp music and 
the old songs of the traditional Merry Night and Mari Lwyd. 


I 


The gardener has pretty blooms 
Their name is Love Declined; 
Cut me a posy of them 

To keep true love in mind. 


II 


Speckled are stars on a clear night, 

With speckled flowers spring is bright, 
The girls wear frocks of speckled hue 
And, poor dears, they’re speckled too. 


III 


Wild birds never know their luck, 
They can travel where they like, 

From the sea or mountain they'll come 
Home, with no storm for a welcome. 


> IV 


When you sing your voice is like 

A cuckoo hoarsening in a rock, 

A song beginning and never ending; 
Sweet silence is far less offending. 
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PENILLION 


v 


See that ship with its white sails 
Making for Ireland over the sea; 

For the dear Welshman that it carries, 
God! let it voyage luckily. 

He who loves the harp and fiddle 

And poetry that skill enlivens 

Loves such sweet things that the angels 
Couldn't better them in the heavens. 


VI 


My love is every season's flower, 
April, May and June as well, 
Sunlight breaking into shadow 
And corn springing in the meadow. 


VII 


Over the sea are the blackbirds, 
Over the sea are the sweet men, 
Over the sea each virtue hides 
And over the sea my lover bides. . 


VIII 


Sweet it is to hear a bird 

Out on a bough on a summer's morning; 
Qweeter to get a peaceful word 

From Gweno after she's been scolding. 
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IX 


' Strange that a lovely woman's teeth 
Never last her whole life long 
But as long as she has breath 
There's no ending to her tongue. ` 


X 


If you marry a green youth 

You will cut the sprouting corn 
And you may find that the harvest 
Is too stormy to be borne. 


XI 


A lusty girl is like a boy 
Who’s naughty when invited out; 

“ Won't you try this? ” “ No, I don’t want it,” 
Yet dying for it, there’s no doubt. 














———————— 


IVAN TURGENEV 
From a pencilled drawing by Pauline Viardot, 
dated 22nd September, 1879. 


TURGENEV, MADAME VIARDOT, 
and A Month in the Country 


DAVID GARNETT 


URGENENV was born in 1818 and he wrote his best play, 

A Month in the Country, about a hundred years ago. Thirty 

years later, in 1879, it achieved a triumphant success in St. 
Petersburg. The play was revived early in this century by the 
Moscow Art Theatre and has appeared several times on the English 
stage, and also on the radio. Some knowledge of Turgenev’s 
personal life helps considerably in understanding the play. 


Turgenev’s mother was a despotic and tyrannical woman whose 
cruel treatment of her house serfs revolted her son. During her 
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lifetime she tried to tyrannise over both Turgenev and his brother, 
and she frequently cut off his allowance when he was living abroad. 
It was, however, with a woman of the same type that he was 
destined to fall in love. She appears as Maria Polozov in The 
Torrents of Spring, and as Natalya Petrovna in A Month in the 
Country, which is written from personal experience as well as a 
knowledge of the theatre in France, Italy, Germany and England. 
For the greater part of his life, Turgenev played the part of 
cavaliere servente in the household of Monsieur and Madame : 
Viardot. He was its Rakitin. 


Pauline Garcia-Viardot came of a famous family of singers and 
actors and was a Spanish gipsy by blood. Her sister was one of 
the most famous operatic singers of the century, Malibran, her 
father the great Garcia, her mother Joaquina Litchez, a famous . 
actress. 


Pauline travelled half way round the world while she was a child: 
one of her most vivid memories.was. of the Mexican bandits who 
robbed her father of £6,000 in gold, snatched her tartan shawl off 
her shoulders and then made her father sing for them before they 
went off loaded with their loot. She was, one might say, an opera 
singer from birth. Liszt taught her. De Musset fell in love with 
her, upon which George Sand pushed her into marrying Louis 
Viardot, the Director of the Italian Opera, who became her 
impresario. Berlioz fell madly in love with her when he was fifty- 
six; Turgenev was her lifelong slave. He first met her and, in all 
probability, became her lover when he somewhat resembled 
Beliayev, the young tutor in A Month in the Country. During the 
early years of their relationship he knew what it was to live with 
the Viardots in their country house in the anomalous position of a’ 
penniless young man. When his mother cut off his allowance, he 
was dependent upon them and had no money to tip the servants. 
Then, as the years went by, he came to occupy the painful position 
of Rakitin. As Pauline Viardot grew older she developed a 
Victorian love of respectability. There was, however, an immense 
difference between Turgenev and Rakitin and between Pauline 
Viardot and Natalya Petrovna, which is, that whereas the characters 
in the play are ordinary members of the Russian upper classes, the 
characters in real life were both artists of genius who moved among 
the most gifted and cultivated people of their age. Pauline was a 
great actress and singer whose birthright was genius. She had 
not the striking Spanish beauty of her sister Malibran, but was a 
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strange-looking, dark woman with a weird grace. Her mouth was 
big, with coarse lips; her straight black hair was drawn tightly 
down on each side of her head; she had enormous black almond- 
shaped unfathomable eyes and most lovely hands. Her art meant 
almost everything to her; Turgenev’s grew to mean more and more 
to him. 


Though a lover of respectability, Pauline Viardot lived in a gipsy 
. disorder. Dickens, after dining at her Paris house, wrote that it 
looked as though his hosts had moved into it last week and were 
moving out next week; whereas they had lived in it eight years. 
The Viardots spent the summer at their estate, the Chateau de 
Courtavenel, about forty miles east of Paris in the Forest of La 
Brie. The Chateau had turrets, a drawbridge and a moat. One 
of its chief features was the “Potato Theatre” made out of an 
ancient guard-room, and so called because each of the guests had 
to contribute a potato as the price of admission. In it were pro- 
duced plays by Racine and Moliére and Turgenev himself, who 
wrote little operettas and one-act plays for it. The casts included 
Madame Viardot and Turgenev. Madame Viardot’s daughter, 
Louise, played Athalie in a scarlet dress which had been made by 
her grandfather Garcia for her Aunt Malibran. Turgenev’s 
illegitimate daughter, Pauline, who had been adopted by Madame 
Viardot, was a success in Racine’s Iphigénie. In the evenings they 
would go boating. Louise remembered their singing over the water 
a chorus which Gounod had composed that morning. There was 
endless music. Turgenev was devoted to Mozart, Beethoven, 
Gliick and Schumann. Madame Viardot, who at first agreed with 
him in detesting Wagner, later learned to like him and sang in 
Tannhäuser. Courtavenel rather than Russia is the background 
which inspired A Month in the Country. 


Turgenev is in,some ways the greatest of the Russian writers. 
Constance Garnett, who translated all his work, assured me that 
he used the Russian language with a beauty and a perfection that 
no other writer has approached. And this unequalled sense of 
language extended also to form. He was the most perfect artist 
of them all. ec 


The Russia of a hundred years ago, under the iron autocrat, 
Nicholas I, was extraordinarily like the Russia of today—except 
that the iron curtain was not then such a good fit. Russians were 
divided on the one hand into the Westernisers, who hoped to 
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educate Russia to become a civilised free country playing its part 
and making its contribution to art and science, and on the other 
into the Slavophils, who hated the West and believed Russia’s 
salvation lay within her. Turgenev was a Westerniser; Dostoevsky 
a Slavophil. And, as in Russia today, art and science were sub- 
ordinated to politics, not only by the authorities, but by the Russian 
people themselves. The Church would suddenly confiscate a collec- 
tion of wax models of foetuses from a medical school and bury them 
in consecrated ground—and the liberal critics and educated public 
would turn on Turgenev and revile him with equal misapprehension 
because they felt that the Nihilist hero of his greatest novel, Fathers 
and Children, was a caricature of the younger generation. 


Turgenev was humane in temper and a liberal in politics. His 
first appearance in print got him into trouble with the censorship: 
he had dared to praise Gogol. Turgenev lived a great part of his 
life outside Russia, partly because he found the atmosphere inside 
it unbearable, partly because he wanted to be near Pauline, the 
woman who had enslaved him. The friendship. of many of the 
greatest writers of France and England must have benefited 
Turgenev. His closest friend in France was Gustave Flaubert, 
whom he bracketed with Tolstoy as the greatest living writer. 
Other French writers he knew intimately were the Goncourts, 
Daudet, De Maupassant, Merimée, Sainte-Beuve, and George 
Sand. He disliked and felt contempt for Victor Hugo. And 
among his literary friends in France must be reckoned Henry James 
and George Moore. In England he was a friend of Disraeli, 
Monckton Milnes and Carlyle, and met Macaulay, Thackeray, 
Browning and Swinburne, whom he thought the only poet of impor- 
tance writing in English. But like those other expatriates, George 
Moore and James Joyce, he wrote chiefly of his native land and 
of his early impressions. He loved Nature, and the stories in A 
Sportsman’s Sketches are full of his nostalgic lorfging for the rolling 
Russian fields and forests. Turgenev did not consider himself a 
playwright, but a novelist. But while A Month in the Country 
remains fresh today, many of thes novels have become somewhat 
thin and faded—perhaps only Fathers and Children. retains all its 
force and freshness. Turgenev’s short stories appear to the modern 
reader to be his best work: First Love, The Torrents of Spring, 
A Lear of the Steppes and many of A Sportsman’s Sketches are 
among the great short stories of the world. First Love, like much 
of his greatest work, is a fragment of Turgenev’s autobiography. 
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He was thirteen and his father thirty-eight when they both fell in 
love with the same woman. 


Turgenev was the most cultured and the most civilised of all 
the great Russian writers. Compared with him, Tolstoy seems a 
barbarian colossus, Dostoevsky a pathological case and Tchekov a 
sensitive and lovable provincial doctor of genius. Turgenev was a 
citizen of the world in its most spacious days and was an ornament 
to it—equally at home and equally welcome in a Russian forester’s 
hut, an artist’s attic and in the greatest houses of France and 
England. He was a handsome man, tall and hugely made, with a 
most distinguished presence and more than something of a dandy. 
His beard and moustache were always well-kept, but in later years 
he wore his hair in a tumbling mane of silver. 

Turgenev died in September, 1883, from cancer. Not long 
before his death he wrote a last letter to Tolstoy which well illus- 
trates his character: 


* DEAR AND BELOVED LEO NIKOLAYEVITCH,—I have not written 
to you for a long while as I have been ill and am, to tell the truth, 
on my deathbed. I can’t recover and there’s no use thinking 
about it. I am writing to you just to tell you how happy I am 
to have been your contemporary, and to make one last request 
of you. My friend, return to your literary work. That gift of 
yours comes from the same source as all else. How happy I 
should be, if I could believe that my request would influence 
you..... My friend, great writer of the Russian land, take heed 
of my request. Let me know whether you receive this letter, 
and allow me once more closely, closely to embrace you, your 
wife and all that is yours. I can no more. I am tired.” 


Alas! Turgenev’s appeal was in vain. But if Tolstoy had 
grown indifferent to his own gift, Turgenev had not. In the inter- 
vals when the paia was not too intense, he told a story to Madame 
Viardot, who wrote it down in French. He even made plans for 
writing a long novel with her help, but his condition rapidly grew 
worse and it was abandoned. 


Ed 
E 
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ESSAYS IN BIOGRAPHY by J. M. Keynes. 
Rupert Hart-Davis, 12s. 6d. 


None of his works shows more clearly that Lord Keynes 
was an artist as well as economist. Here is the clear evidence 
of an alliance in spirit with Lytton Strachey, and though Keynes 
was the younger of the two he was more gentle, of far 
wider sympathy, and more responsible. The first edition of this 
work appeared in 1933 and many of the essays are well known. 
The most solid were the studies of economists, including substantial 
essays on Robert Malthus and Alfred Marshall. The most delight- 
ful were sketches of politicians, including the brilliant picture of 
Lloyd George which “a certain compunction " led him to exclude 
from The Economic Consequences of the Peace. lt must have 
required a severe exercise of conscience to omit passages as brilliant 
as the following analysis of Lloyd George: ' How can I convey 
to the reader who does not know him any just impression of this 
extraordinary figure of our time, this syren, this goat-footed bard, 
this half-human visitor to our age from the hag-ridden magic and 
enchanted woods of Celtic antiquity? One catches in his company 
that flavour of final purposelessness, inner irresponsibility, existence 
outside and away from our Saxon good and evil, mixed with 
cunning remorselessness, love of power, that lend fascination, 
enthralment and terror to the fair-seeming magicians of North 
European folk-lore.” 


The additional essays are on Jevons, on “Newton, the Man,” 
and on Mary Paley Marshall. The major interest in Jevons must 
be surrendered to the economists. Mary Marshall, the wife of 
the economist, and the first woman lecturer on Economics in 
Cambridge, has yielded as delightful an essay as*Keynes ever wrote. 
In an illuminating passage he discusses the contribution of the 
“ evangelical or noncomformist" to the development of English 
thought: * perhaps no one who was not brought up an evangelical 
or a nonconformist is entitled to think freely in due course—which 
means that before long no one will be so entitled, as is, indeed, 
obvious to see. Mary Marshall, by living for ninety-four years 
without decay of the grace and dignity and humour of character 
and sensibility which nurture as well as nature had given her, was 
able to show to the youngest student the beauty, the behaviour and 
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the reserve of an age of civilisation which has departed.” Mary 
Marshall in her journal describes how she and her sister were 
allowed dolls, “until one tragic day when our father burnt them 
as he said we were making them into idols; and we never had any 
more.” There is also another revealing passage in her journal 
where she recalls a Victorian “ Child's Guide to Knowledge” which 
included the advice for a thunderstorm: “Draw your bed into 
the middle of the room, commend your soul to Almighty Ged, and 
go to sleep.” 


The essay on “Newton, the Man,” also reveals Keynes’s 
width of interest and lightness of touch. He was attracted by the 
fact that Newton, the supreme man of reason, was also an astrologer. 
Newton wrote upwards of a million words on heretical theological 
speculation and on astrology, and all this from the author of 
Principia. It was a contrast that appealed to Keynes; “ this strange 
spirit who was tempted by the Devil to believe at the time when 
he was solving so much, that he could reach all the secrets of God 
and Nature by the.pure power of mind— Copernicus and Faustus 
in one.” The whole volume leads one to regret that Keynes could 
not have had more leisure, particularly for this sort of writing, 
where his learning, affection, and variety of experience, and that 
strange playfulness combined with moral stubbornness so happily 
unite. : 


PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA by Sir KENNETH CLARK. 
Phaidon Press, 42s. 


This is among the most notable volumes that the Phaidon 
Press have produced. Recognition of the greatness of Piero 
della Francesca has been left to the present century and here is 
the evidence of his quality displayed as fully as is possible through 
reproduction. Never have the skill and resources of the Phaidon 
Press been so amply employed: in all, there are 219 illustrations, 
seven of them in full colour. The text by Sir Kenneth Clark 
can be equally commended. Dedicating his volume to Henry 
Moore he explores the reasons why in our age Piero is so highly 
esteemed, and he defines his position with no uncertain voice:* 
“quietly inexorably, almost unobserved, Piero della Francesca has 
taken his place as one of the greatest artists of the fifteenth century, 
and thus of the greatest artists who have ever lived.” Later the 
relevance of the dedication to Moore becomes explicit: “The word 
"blocks, applied to Piero's figures as a term of reproach by 
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Crowe and Cavalcaselle, became a term of praise in the new con- 
cept of pictorial architecture. In particular Piero’s application of 
geometry, not only to whole compositions but to individual figures, 
was in harmony with the spirit which was later to find expression 
in Cubism and its derivatives. This was the period in which our 
whole notion of ‘the primitive’ was transformed. It ceased to 
be quaint and became heroic. Chinese art no longer meant a 
porcelain bowl of the Manchu dynasty, but a stone carving of 
Wei or T'ang.” 


Sir Kenneth writes with a conviction and warmth which have 
been increasingly a feature of his art criticism. This appears 
supremely in the paragraph prefatory to his account of the frescoes 
by Piero della Francesca in the Church of San Francesco in Arezzo: 
«‘ What is it which gives us this sense of breathing the air of a more 
harmonious planet? We sit in the choir stalls and try to come 
nearer to these august creations, and as we approach they recede. 
We squeeze the petals of these majestic flowers in hopes that their 
scent may linger in the air long enough for classification, and in 
a second it becomes inert. And there we sit, dumbly, hopefully 
waiting for that divine moment to return. Perhaps the best way 
- to come closer to a full understanding of Piero's intention is, for 
a time, to abandon the analysis of form, colour or design, and simply 
to follow the story, as Piero’s patrons must have done, from scene 
to scene. At least such a procedure has the merit of occupying our 
conscious minds and leaving our unconscious free to discover and 
absorb what it can.’ 


The text, with the illustrations, which are particularly valuable 
when reproducing detail, make an outstanding volume. 


GIOTTO, FRESCOES. Introduction by WALTER UEBERWASSER. 
Batsford, 25s. 


This edition, with seventeen illustrations in colour, is one of 
the Iris Colour Books, printed in Switzerland, and published in 
England by Batsford. The illustrations are from the fresco cycles 
. in the Arena Chapel at Padua, Santa Croce in Florence, and San 
Francisco at Assisi. Walter Ueberwasser’s preface, which has been 
translated from the German, describes the cycles represented. One 
might have wished for a fuller treatment, but due emphasis is given 
to the fact that the fresco cycles must be judged differently from a 
series of single pictures: “Cycles do not obey the same laws 
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as single pictures. The picture cycle is a continuous narrative 
in pictures. While this form developed into a new and epoch- 
making form of western art in the mosaics and illuminated Gospels 
of the fourth and fifth centuries, its derivation from such things 
as the friezes of late classical times can still be felt.” Ueberwasser, 

in his preface, emphasises this element of continuity. He does 
less to define the supreme quality of the frescoes themselves, 

but he quotes aptly Friedrich Rintelen’s comment: “ Giotto’s 
stories are works of architecture. A living balance of stresses, a 
web of crystal-clear relationships . . . that is Giotto’s manner of 
narration.” Beyond this, there is a transfiguring quality, which can 
best be described as spiritual. How else can one define the ultimate 
effect of “ The Sermon to the Birds" from the fresco at Assisi, or 
the “ Raising of Lazarus " from the Arena Chapel at Padua? The 
outstanding merit of this volume is that the illustrations, except: 
for those in the text, are in colour, and most admirably reproduced. 


THE MIND OF HENRY FUSELI by Eupo C. Mason. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 25s. net. 


During the last forty years there has been a marked revival 
of interest in Fuseli, based on the study of his paintings and draw- ` 
ing. Eudo C. Mason has now made a collection of the critical 
writings, and completed his task skilfully, and without making 
excessive claims for Fuseli’s achievement. In his early years he 
had intended to follow literature as a career until in 1770 he went 
to study painting in Italy. Up to that year he had kept in touch 
with every new development in German literature and then, in 
the very year when that literature reached its triumph, he not only 
abandoned it but, as Mr. Mason says, he “ quite deliberately and 
stubbornly ceased" to be concerned. Herder and Goethe were 
interested in him but it was an interest he did not reciprocate. His 
friend Lavater describes to Herder the picture of Fuseli in Rome 
and it gives some impression of that mixture of genius and excita- 
bility which seems typical of him, the elements, possibly, which 
Blake found so attractive: “ He is everything in extremes-always 
an original; Shakespeare's painter—nothing but an Englishman and 
a Zuricher, a poet and a painter. Some day I will send you his 
original letters—hurricane and tempest—He despises everything and 
everybody—His wit is unbounded. He seldom acts, except with 
pencil and brush—but when he does, he must have a hundred 
yards room, or else he would trample everything to pieces. He 
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seems to amount almost to a spiritual obsession. This fear is so 
strong that apparently the use of more than one basic set in 
any one composition is banned, because in a second set certain 
tones would have to occur earlier than in the first set and (as 
Schoenberg says) “there would arise the danger of interpreting 
the repeated tone as a tonic.” In fact, this unnatural, inorganic 
system loses a complete musical dimension by denying itself the 
use of modulation. 


That Schoenberg is a great composer few serious musicians are 
likely to deny. Yet his music is rarely performed; and when it 
is, the public generally expresses apathy or downright hostility. 
F ortunately, despite every kind of discouragement, he seems to have 
full confidence -in his mission. Referring to his early breakaway 
from a post-Wagnerian style of composition, he says, “ The Supreme 
Commander had ordered me on a harder road.” And more 
recently, in his public protests against his treatment by Thomas 
Mann whose novel Doctor Faustus contains as its main character 
a composer who is supposed to have created the method of compos- 

‘ing with twelve tones, he has made it clear that he regards it as 
a studied insult that Mann should have referred to him in an 
acknowledgement—and it is the indefinite article that seems to 
annoy him most!—as “ a contemporary composer and theoretician.” 


— 


LIBERTIES OF THE MIND by CnanrEs Morcan. 
"A Macmillan, 12s. 6d. 


THE LIBERAL IMAGINATION by LioNEL TRILLING. 
Secker and Warburg, 15s. 


These are two important books in which criticism of literature 
extends into a criticism of society and into the conditions which 
govern human conduct and thought. Charles Morgan had already 
shown his talent for this type of reflective essay with his war-time 
volume Reflections i in a Mirror. The major study is entitled “ Mind 
Control.” He begins by examining all the methods, from the Soviet 
Trials to scientific experiments of thought control by which the 
mind has been possessed by external forces. It is the vision that 
George Orwell so effectively conveyed in 1984. Morgan goes 
back ‘to examine the origins of our present dilemma in the nineteenth 
century and shows the blank despair which often overcame the 
more thoughtful Victorians, despite Liberal optimism, industrial 
prosperity and the advance of science. So in 1886 Tennyson wrote: 
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* When I see society vicious, and the poor starving in great cities, 
I feel that it is a mighty wave of evil passing over the world, but 
that there will be some new and strange development which I shall 
not live to see... You must not be surprised at anything that comes 
to pass in the next fifty years." Morgan’s comments on the con- 
temporary problem are stronger than his contribution to its solution. 
'This arises in part from the fact that this is a collection of essays 
and lectures composed at different times and united only by a 
general consistency of outlook. The changes from one piece to 
another is disconcerting: the Zaharoff lecture delivered in Oxford, 
discussing the relevance to our own time of Montesquieu Esprit des 
lois, is heavier in its academic tone than a series of “ Instances” 
of Liberty, contributed to the Times Literary Supplement. Even 
the more extended essays on Maritain appear to have been composed 
for distinct and separate occasions. ‘The volume has much of 
interest but the theme is larger than the treatment which it is 
awarded. 


Lionel Trilling’s volume is one of the most important critical . 
studies to come from America since the days when Edmund Wilson 
wrote in an earlier and more reasonable mood. His range is wide; 
from a detailed study of “ The Immortality Ode” to an analysis 
of “ The Kinsey Report.” Professor Trilling as a critic is thorough, 
never over-emphatic, self-effacing, uncompromising with falsities, 
detached from the received judgement, and most receptive of the 
current problems of the world, be they literary, moral or political. 
Most iluminating in his initial essay, " Reality in America" in 
which he examines the weaknesses of the American conception of 
Liberalism, which was impatient of Henry James, but so ready to 
welcome Theodore Dreiser. He,quotes from an American’ critic 
of the Liberal school, who commented on James’s stories about 
artists, “ After all, who has ever kriown such artists.” To which 
James replied: “If the life about us for the last thirty years refused 
warrant for these examples then so much the worse for life. There 
are decencies that in the name of the general self-respect we must 
take for granted, there’s a rudimentary honour to which we must, 
in the interest of civilisation, at least pretend.” Professor Trilling 
returns to Henry James in a study of “ The Princess Casamassima,” 
the longest and most brilliant essay in the whole volume. Again 
he emphasises James’s prescience which the Liberals of his time 
failed to understand: “ What James saw he saw truly, but it was 
not what the readers of his time were themselves equipped to see. 
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Henry James in the eighties understood what we have painfully 
learned from our grim glossary of wars and concentration camps, 
after having seen the state and human nature laid open to one 
horrified inspection. ‘But I have the imagination of disaster— 
and see life as ferocious and sinister’: James wrote this to A. C. 
Benson in 1896, and what so bland a young man as Benson made 
of the statement, what anyone then was likely to make of it, is 
hard to guess.” 


The volume has essays on Sherwood Anderson, Huckleberry 
Finn, Kipling, and F. Scott Fitzgerald, apart from studies on general 
themes. One senses throughout a clear and penetrating mind, 
always with something original to say, but never making an effort to 
be original. This fresh and conclusive development of an argument 
appears in “Art and Neurosis,” where he examines the psycho- 
analytical view that the artist is neurotic and that therefore his art 
is the product of a neurotic view of life. It is through Henry 
James, once again, that he states his view most conclusively: “In 
the case of Henry James, the reference to the neurosis of the 
personal life does indeed tell us something about the latent intention 
of his work and thus about the reason for some large part of its 
interest for us. But if genius and its source are what we are dealing 
with, we must observe that the reference to neurosis tells us nothing 
about James’s passion, energy, devotion and architectonic skill, 
nothing about the other themes that were important to him which 
are not connected with his unconscious concern with castration. 
We cannot, that is, make the writer’s inner life exactly equivalent 
to his power of expressing it. Let us grant for the sake of argument 
that the literary genius, as distinguished from other men, is the 
victim of a ‘ mutilation’ and that his fantasies are neurotic. It does 
not then follow as the inevitable next step that his ability to express 
these fantasies and to impress us with them is neurotic, for that 
ability is what we mean by his genius.” Such is the distinguished 
quality of much of the writing in this notable book. It has already 
been warmly welcomed in England, and it will find a permanent 
place in Anglo-American criticism. 


MACBETH (The Arden Shakespeare) edited by KENNETH Murr. 
Methuen, 12s. 6d. 


The Arden Shakespeare has long proved itself the most useful 
edition of Shakespeare’s work. The text is modernised, but the 
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main Folio and Quarto readings are easily accessible in the notes, 
and the explanatory matter is, blessedly, at the foot of each page 
and not tucked away at the end of the book. The original concep- 
tion was most ingenious, and it has stood the test of time. Gradually 
the original editions have become out of date, and now the 
publishers have boldly decided to re-edit the whole series under 
the direction of Professor Ellis-Fermor. The, original plan 
has been retained, and the format improved; some middle-aged 
readers will miss the old red covers while willingly dispensing with 
the spongy quality of the paper in some of the original issues. 


Professor Kenneth Muir has been entrusted with the first volume 
and he has done his work well though, naturally, matters of detail 
and proportion can be questioned. Here is the best one-volume 
edition of Macbeth available in England today. We may feel that 
as an editor Professor Muir's detailed knowledge of the modern 
criticism of Shakespeare is greater than his acquaintance with more 
general literature. Every trivial opinion has to be assigned to the 
academic critic who first announced it triumphantly to the public. 
So one of his paragraphs opens: “Later criticism by Robert 
Bridges, Maeterlinck, Sir Herbert Grierson, Professor W. L. 
Curry, Mr. John Masefield, Mr. Wilson Knight, Professor L. S. 
Knights, Mr. J. Middleton Murry, and Dr. Dover Wilson.is 
mentioned in the next section of this introduction.” On Malabar 
Hill above Bombay the Parsees have a Tower of Silence where 
they lay out the bodies of their dead until they have been picked 
clean by vultures. So it would sometimes seem is Shakespeare in 
the hands of all these competing critical cormorants, each possessive 
of his own scrap of comment. 


On the whole, Professor Muir keeps himself to an approach 
steadily on the middle of the road. The major features in criticism 
that have emerged since the first Arden edition are the more 
precise attention to the text, the wider knowledge of Elizabethen 
language, and the study of Shakespeare’s imagery and of the role 
of poetry in drama. Mr. Muir tends to simplify the problem of 
poetry in tragedy too severely. He dismisses the view of Robert 
Bridges, whom he treats far too contemptuously, that Macbeth had 
poetic imagination: “ Every character in a poetic play,” he writes, 
* may speak poetry: but this poetry does not necessarily reflect their 
poetic dispositions—it is merely a medium." But a study of the 
tragedies shows that each of the main protagonists speaks poetry 
of a different kind. The language of Othello is simpler than that 
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of Hamlet, and the language of Macbeth has a poetic quality of 
imagination which no other figure in the tragedies attains. We 
would make the suggestion to the general editor that an index to 
the introduction be provided. 


SHAKESPEARE by G. I. Duruiz. Hutchinson, 7s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE OF LONDON by MancHETTE CHUTE. 
Secker and Warburg, 15s. 


When a volume with the title “ Shakespeare " appears in a series - 
(and this is one of Hutchinson's University Library) one would 
expect it to contain a general and comprehensive treatment of the 
subject. It is only on reaching the “ Foreword” that one realises 
this not to be what Professor Duthie has attempted. “I have con- 
centrated on only a limited number of Shakespeare's plays" he 
writes, “and I have discussed these from certain special points 
of view . . . Indeed, as far as the bulk of the book is concerned 
it might well have been entitled The Order Theme in Shakespeare." 


The reader’s initial disappointment will be mollified by Professor 
Duthie’s workmanlike treatment. He deals with a number of 
themes that have perplexed contemporary academic criticism, such 
as the degree of probability in Shakespeare’s plays; the conception 
of order and disorder in the Universe as it was interpreted in 
Shakespeare’s time, and the confidence to be placed in the 
“Imaginative Interpretation " of Wilson Knight and his followers. 


While Professor Duthie assesses recent criticism he is perhaps 
too modest about his own achievement. He writes in Montreal, 
from McGill University, and one would expect him to be less 
patient with all that “ Dr. X ” and “ Professor Y " have so learnedly 
said. There are too many sentences like the following: “I have 
spoken of my admiration of some of Mr. Wilson Knight's criticism: 
but in the case of this play I am convinced that he is quite wrong. 
I would recommend my readers if they wish to study Troilus and 
Cressida closely, to read at any rate two works more satisfactory 
in my view than Mr. Wilson Knight—namely, Miss Ellis- 
--Fermor’s brilliant essay in her book, The Frontiers of Drama and 
Professor Campbell's book." 


To which we would say, “Throw them out of the window 
Mr. Duthie, you have a mind of your own. Above all, walk 
out of your study into the theatre." Sometimes one wonders if 
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any of these learned critics ever go to the theatre. All the references 
in this volume are to “reading” plays or to “studying” them. 
Mr. Duthie makes no reference to their interpretation by the great 
actors of this or any other time. One regrets this all the more 
from a Professor at McGill. For Canada once had a tradition 
of theatrical seasons by stock companies, based on England. All 
that is no longer possible. If Canada is to develop a national 
theatre she must do so from her own resources. Professor Duthie, 
this volume would suggest, has the discretion of judgement and 
the balance of mind to give her a lead. But he is still too respect- 
ful of those who use Shakespeare for their professional, academic 
purposes without a concern for the living theatre. 


Miss Marchette Chute has certainly written a remarkable book. 
Most readers will approach it in the mood to which Sir Ralph 
Richardson confesses in the preface: “ When I heard about this 
book my heart sank. Do we want another book about Shakespeare, 
in London or anywhere else? The life-line of the master is very 
faint indeed, we know it all by heart. Why trace it once again? ” 
But Marchette Chute conquers easily in the end. Working mainly 
in the New York Public Library she has studied all the available 
sources on Shakespeare and his times. She has dealt entirely with 
contemporary documents. “I have used no evidence that is dated 
later than 1635; and I have accepted a document as late as this 
(nineteen years after Shakespeare's death) only because it records 
testimony given by Cuthbert Burbage, the last survivor of the 
origina] group of London theatre men who had worked with 
Shakespeare." Marchette Chute is lively and readable, and yet she 
avoids rhetoric and sentimentality. She has taken the work of 
Elizabethan scholars, some of whom are as unreadable as they are 
learned, and converted it all into a well-contrived story. Her 
volume merits the success it has received. In one way only does she 
use a method which exact scholarship could not permit: when the 
available evidence is incomplete she imagines the missing details, 
and to a basis of fact she adds hypothesis, but in this she offends 
no more than some of Shakespeare’s editors. 


SELECTED LYRICAL POEMS by RICHARD CHURCH. 
Staples Press, 7s. 6d. 


Richard Church holds a position of his own among contemporary 
poets, and probably there are few other practitioners so widely 
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admired by readers of varying background and outlook. He avoids 
obscurity, and he has never wooed the unintelligible, yet though 
he does not belong to the modern schools his poetry is of our time. 
He has a wide human sympathy and this allows him to touch the 
imagination and penetrate the mood of our age, while remaining 
loyal to some of the traditional sources of inspiration. 

Richard Church has now made a selection of his poems, written 
over the last forty years, and it is a memorable contribution to 
contemporary verse. The delicate and individual quality of his 
lyrical achievement is well shown in * Mirage " 


Isaw a man on a horse 
Riding, against the sun. 
* Hallo! Don Cossack! ” I cried, 
He shouted, “ Hallo, my son! ” 
The Caspian Sea shimmered 
The Kazak tents shone 
* For a moment in England 
Then the horseman was gone. 
This poem is smaller in scale than the majority of the pieces in 
this volume. The most dominant theme is nature, and of man 
in nature, with at times a simplicity of expression that recalls Blake. 
There is a positive faith behind these poems, and what Robert 
Lynd called “a belief in the goodness of life,” but neither is ever 
allowed to break down into sentimentality. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN, A SELECTION. 
Rupert Hart-Davis, 15s. 


It was an excellent idea to make a selection of Edmund Blunden's 
work. As Mr. Kenneth Hopkins reminds us in his introduction, 
“it is thirty years since the publication of Edmund Blunden's first 
considerable book, and nearly forty since his earliest appearance in 
print. His reputation as a poet was established early, and, in 1922, 
with T'he Shepherd, his second published collection of poems, he 
won the Hawthornden Prize. In 1928 Undertones of War brought 
him an international “audience.” On the whole the prose is better 
represented in this anthology than the verse. “Sussex” and 
“Home Thoughts on Kent" represent that delight in rural 
England which he had inherited from the Georgians. But he is 
different, more detailed, more knowledgeable, and with a personal 
quality, wholly appealing. So he writes of the country near the 
Bluecoat School at Horsham: “ At our gates was Shelley Wood, 
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and a half-lost moss-grown road led away from that green shade 
towards the home of Shelley. Indeed (but this means more to 
me now than it did then) our doctor's house was a home of Shelley, 
for it was his mother's in her early life. Passing it, one hurried 
along a deep dingle, or climbed from that up the bank into the 
meadows towards Horsham, where large white flag stones made 
a path to the cottage with the quince-tree; and then stealing under 
the oaks that canopied the sunk road, one came to the borders 
of Deane.” The same qualities were carried over into Undertones 
of War, which, as one realises again in reading the selections in this 
volume, is one of the great war-books of our time, where the 
reactions of a single soldier are faithfully given. 


Apart from all this there is Edmund Blunden, the antiquary, the 
literary historian and critic. Seldom have these gifts been so amply 
shown by a poet, and they are represented in this volume by studies 
of William Collins, John Clare, and by other essays. Blunden’s 
place as a critic could, however, not be fully estimated from this 
selection for there is no piece here from his volume, Shakespeare's 
Significances, which contains some of the outstanding essays in 
Shakespearian criticism of our time. One could have wished for 
more of the poetry, but in a single volume one cannot have every- 
thing. Blunden has not yet been fully appreciated. This volume 
will help, and it is good to know that he himself is back in England 
from Japan. 


THE STORY OF HAN VAN MEEGEREN by Jonn GoDLEY. 
Home and Van Thal, 9s. 6d. 


The general outlines of van Meegeren’s story are now well 
known. He confessed in 1945 that he had painted eight pictures 
which had been sold for over £750,000; they were passed off to 
the purchasers a8 the work of Vermeer and de Hooch. At the end 
of his trial he owed in fines and unpaid taxes over £1,000,000. 
Before the year had ended he was dead. The most significant 
feature of van Meegeren’s story is that his forgeries were not dis- 
covered by the experts. He himself confessed in order to avoid 
a capital charge of trading with the enemy. “At the time of his 
confession in 1945,” Mr. John Godley writes, “his Christ at 
Emmaus had been exhibited for over seven years in the Boymans 
Museum in Rotterdam.” It had been sold in 1937 for £58,000 and 
was then considered one of the greatest examples of the work 
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of Vermeer. Finally Goering was to pay £165,000 for the 
privilege of adding to his collection the forgery of Christ and the 
Adulterers. 


Mr. John Godley’s volume is now written with the assistance of 
material supplied by the family. The story is well told, especially 
the detailed accounts of van Meegeren’s methods of work. He 
showed all that part of genius which, is derived from patience, 
though like other forgers success made him more casual. Two 
very different problems of great interest remain to be solved. First, 
what is the difference in aesthetic interest between a genuine 
Vermeer and one of van Meegeren’s forgeries? What, if the scale 
of the question be extended, is for the average spectator the differ- > 
ence between an original and a good copy of any painting? At 
least Mr. Godley is able to write that, at no time up to his con- 
fession, did any expert come forward to express official doubts 
as to the authenticity of any of these pictures.” Secondly, there 
is the problem of what would be the market value of van Meegeren's 
forgeries if they could be assembled and sold today. On this 
Mr. Godley comments: “if the pictures were offered for sale, 
their prices might surprise the world; not only because they have 
an historic or curiosity value—how much would Goering’s picture 
fetch?—but because of the real artistic value of a picture such 
as the Emmaus.” 


JOHN STUART MILL AND HARRIET TAYLOR 
by F. A. HAYEK. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 18s. net. 


''The story of John Stuart Mills friendship with Harriet 
Taylor and their subsequent marriage has long been known. 
It is only now when Professor Hayek publishes the docu- 
ments that one can judge how extraordinary was their relationship. 


When John Stuart Mill first met her in 1830 Harriet Taylor 
was still in her twenty-third year, but she had already been married 
four years and was the mother of two sons. From that time until 
.her death she constantly saw Mill, travelled with him both in 
England and on the Continent and on the whole persuaded her 
husband, John Taylor, that such relationships were desirable. 


He was eleven years her senior, a wholesale druggist by occupa- 
tion, and he must have been a remarkably tolerant man. Mill, 
in the autobiography, describes him as “a most upright, brave, 
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honourable man, but without the intellectual or artistic tastes which 
would have made him a companion for his wife.” 


Despite disparity of tastes and her devotion to Mill, Mrs. Taylor 
retained a regard for her husband and even a sense of family duty. 
She was present with him during his final illness and her energy 
can be seen not only in her nursing but in her study of all the 
available publications on cancer to see if there was not some way 
of effecting a cure. Close though were their relationships the 
evidence seems to suggest that John Stuart Mill and Mrs. Taylor 
were never guilty of any impropriety. Their conduct, of course, 
led to gossip and slander and the busy tongues of the Carlyles 
made a contribution, but after her husband’s death Mrs. Taylor 
writes to Mill in a way that would seem clearly to imply that 
although they had innumerable opportunities of intimate relation- 
ships, discretion and propriety prevailed. She writes to Mill about 
his Autobiography: “Should there not be a summary of our 
relationship from its commencement in 1830—1 mean given in a 
dozen lines—so as to preclude other and different versions of our 
lives, our summer excursions, etc. This ought to be done in its 
genuine truth and simplicity—strong affection, intimacy of friend- 
ship, and no impropriety. It seems to me an edifying picture 
for those poor wretches who cannot conceive friendship but in 
sex—nor believe that expediency and the consideration for feelings 
of others can conquer sensuality. But of course this is not my 
' reason for wishing it done. It is that every ground should be 
occupied by ourselves on our own subject." 


She comes out from this book as a strong, complex, intelligent, 
but not altogether pleasant character, and one could have wished 
that Professor Hayek had given us his own interpretation in greater 
detail. There was a restless and neurotic quality in her, and one 
suspects a temper which made her relationships even with those 
close to her at times complicated. When she was nursing her 
husband in his final illness Mill had written to her, one imagines 
innocently enough, asking her to write to him, “ at some odd time 
when a change of subject of thought may be rather a relief than 
otherwise." He can little have known what a blast he would have 
in reply: “ You talk of my writing to you ‘ at some odd time when 
a change of subject of thought may be rather a relief than other- 
wise’!, odd time! indeed you must be ignorant profundly of all 
that friendship or anxiety means when you can use such pitiful 
narrow-hearted expressions." 
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There is also a very telling passage in which she comments on 
their relationship when they were both ill in their last years. They 
are on the Continent at Dijon: “The fact is we always get the 
last seats in the railway carriage, as I cannot run on quick, and 
if he goes on he never succeeds, I always find him running up and 
down and looking lost in astonishment, so I have given up trying 
to get any seats but those that are left.” 


On the other hand to Mill’s work she obviously made a very 
considerable contribution and she must have helped to break for 
him some of that intellectual aridity of his childhood. He, too, 
comes out of this strange story a more complex figure than we 
.oncethought. His affection for Harriet Taylor was carried through 
despite the criticism of his family and friends, but one would like 
to know what strange storm it was within him that led him to 
write so savagely to his mother and to his sisters at the time of 
his marriage. 


INQUIRING SPIRIT edited by KATHLEEN COBURN. : 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 25s. 


This is an anthology, representative of Coleridge's thought, with 
a third of the material derived from unpublished manuscript sources. 
One ought to be grateful to Miss Coburn and yet it may be 
questioned whether this is the proper way to deal with the material 
at her disposal. It has long been known that she had the good 
fortune to gain permission to publish the notebooks of Coleridge 
which remained in the possession of his family. This is one of 
the major opportunities presented to literary scholarship in our 
generation, It may indeed be beyond the resources of a single 
worker however talented. But the material does not deserve to 
be presented piecemeal, and mixed up with extracts from Coleridge's 
published work, with which students have been long familiar. If, 
for instance, Miss Coburn thinks Aids to Reflection a rare book a 
visit to almost any second-hand book-stall will satisfy her need for 
a few shillings. Still one must not be too ungrateful. The new 
extracts confirm all impressions of the range and originality of 
Coleridge’s mind. As Miss Coburn writes: “in his day he enjoyed 
the company of chemists and physicists, medical men, politicians of 
every stripe, farmers, tanners, lawyers, painters, and musicians, 
publishers, newspaper editors and journalists, civil servants, clerks, 
housewives, innkeepers, teachers and children, parsons and pro- 
fessors, as well as poets and novelists and an assortment of the 
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litterati, This seems far removed from the day in 1938 when 
Sir Edmund Chambers concluded his biography of Coleridge with 
the reflection: “So Coleridge passed, leaving a handful of golden 
poems, an emptiness in the hearts of a few friends, and a will-o’- 
the-wisp light for bemused thinkers.” This may yet prove to have 
been the most unfortunate comment in the whole range of modern 
literary criticism. 


THE ART OF GRAHAM GREENE by KENNETH ALLOTT AND 
Miriam Farris. Hamish Hamilton, 15s. 


It is most encouraging to discover this admirably produced 
volume devoted to the study of a contemporary novelist. It is 
difficult to see at the present time the shape of English fiction from 
the thirties onwards and the first necessity is for estimates of 
individual novelists. The present authors have conducted a faith- 
ful piece of work. Possibly their method is too descriptive, but 
it is useful for Graham Greene’s early novels which probably 
few have read and which are now very difficult to obtain. How 
many students of modern fiction would wish to stand a test on 
the plots of The Man Within, The Name of Action, and Rumour at 
Nightfall? It may be that the authors do not go far enough in 
making their final estimate of Graham Greene’s value. They admire 
but they do not appraise. If we are to maintain the measure of 
contemporary fiction it would be well to compare it with the 
masters; with Graham Greene against Dickens and Dostoievsky. 
Briefly the authors would maintain that he began with an obsession 
which, when he became a Catholic, was sublimated into a concep- 
tion of good and evil. It accounts for the strange substitution of 
melodrama for tragedy in his work, for the pursuit of sordidness, 
sometimes for its own sake, for the strange excitements, for an 
ultimate uncertainty in values, and in the prose itself. 


What is one to make of the passage in Brighton Rock when Pinkie 
thinks of a girl who was at school with him: 


“She put her head on the line . .. up towards Hassocks. She. 
had to wait ten minutes for the seven-five. Fog made it late from 
Victoria. Cut off her head. She was fifteen. She was going to 
have a baby and she knew what it was like. She’d had one two 
years before, and they could ’ave pinned it on twelve boys.” 


Something is wrong here in its emphasis and outlook. Yet, as 
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a story-teller, Mr. Graham Greene is among the most vivid.of our 
time; he is one of the few writers who could reunite the popular 
audience and the self-consciously esoteric. This.study of his work, 
whatever its limitations, is useful, and honestly conducted. 


THE AGE OF LONGING by Artuur KOESTLER. 
Collins, 12s. 6d. 


Arthur Koestler has written an ambitious novel set in the future, 
with the theme of the struggle of East and West. It is most read- 
able, exciting at times, with long passages of brilliant discussion, 
but it misses the consistency, the hard and uncompromising thought 
of George Orwell’s satire. With all his skill there is a softness 
in Koestler’s thought, and he cannot get sex out of his mind even 
when he ought to be thinking of other things. As far as thought 
is concerned there is a central banality: the West is corrupt without 
purpose and the East is corrupt with a purpose, and one feels that 
secretly Mr. Koestler has reached a spiritual defeatism, whatever 
he may assert to the contrary. 


The central theme is of an ex-Catholic American girl who becomes 
the mistress of a “Soviet” agent in France. The evil of the 
“Eastern ” world dawns upon the American girl when she is treated 
as an amorous automaton, as one of Pavlov’s dogs. The whole 
weight of Mr. Koestler's cosmic speculation has to hang upon tł i 
single sexual incident. The young American lady, while rt 
incredible, is so thinly portrayed that she does not seem worth 
all this attention: “ Hydie felt her head swimming. She felt so 
mixed-up lately that she did not even know whether she was happy 
or miserable. To find out, she mixed some of the claret into the 
champagne, drank it and lay down on the couch, wishing that 
Fedya would come to her and blot overything out with his hard, 
crushing body." But he was still talking about Professor Pavlov 
and his dogs, “looking at her with a curious smile through half- 
closed eyes—a new expression not so far contained in the catalogue." 


“< So, you see,’ he was saying, ‘after a while when the bell rings 
the dog drops his spittle although there is no meat...’ He walked 
slowly over to the couch. ‘And that explains what we are: con- 


ditions and reflexes, and the rest is stupid superstition) He was, 


now standing at the couch, bending over her, and her heart was 
pumping away violently. ‘Oh, rot,’ she said breathlessly, waiting 


f 
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to be taken.” If Mr. Koestler is, as his publishers suggest, ready 
to reveal “his own deepest vision of our world and the abyss into 
which he believes it to be tottering,” he will need something more 
profound than passages like that. The comment may seem severe, 
but Mr. Koestler is of a stature to be judged severely, and even 
when inadequate, he is most readable. 


BORROWED TIME by F. Scorr FITZGERALD. 
Grey Walls Press, 12s. 6d. 


The vogue for Scott Fitzgerald must have seemed to many 
excessive, and his final position is yet to be assessed. This collec- 
tion of his short stories, with an all too brief preface by Alan Ross, 
will certainly help to increase his reputation. The gift for narrative, 
the easy creation of characters and beyond them of a world, are 
all here. Outstanding is “ May Day,” set in Yale in 1919, amid 
a celebration ball after the First World War; In such a story the 
depth of Scott Fitzgerald’s art becomes apparent. He defines the 
period which is important for all that follows, in an opening 
paragraph : — 

“There had been a war fought and won, and the great city 
of the conquering people was crossed with triumphal arches 
and vivid with thrown flowers of white, red, and rose. All 
through the long spring days the returning soldiers marched up 
the chief highway behind the strump of drums and the joyous, 
resonant wind of the brasses while merchants and clerks left 
their bickerings and figurings and, crowding to the windows, 
turned their white-bunched faces gravely upon the passing 
battalions." 


From this mock rhetoric of pseudo-grandeur he moves to the 
undecorated, factual statement with which the story itself begins: — 


* At nine o'clock on the morning of the first of May, 1919, a 
young man spoke to the room clerk at the Biltmore Hotel." 


He explores in this story the over-excited, indulgent, lives of 
the men and women of the ’twenties who with a memory of war 
still with them turned in vain to find some satisfaction in the 
exploitation of private passions. Others have attempted to define 
the mood with less effect; for with all his satire, his cleverness, his 
wealthy and sophisticated types Scott Fitzgerald retains a direct- 
ness in his own writing and a kindly mood in his heart. “ Because 
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he himself was, and also lived, something of a legend” Alan Ross 
writes, “there are a number of erroneous suppositions about him. 
Certainly, as Gertrude Stein wrote to him with remarkable facility 
for making the obvious seem obvious but also remarkable, he had 
a ‘background of beauty and tenderness and that is a comfort. 
The next good thing is that you write naturally in sentences and 
that, too, is a comfort.’” 


Scott Fitzgerald wrote so faithfully not only of the surface but 
of the underlying mood of the "twenties that one is forced con- 
tinually to seek comparisons with our own more tragic time. He 
himself gives part of the answer in a passage in Jazz Age which 
contains a phrase which has given this volume its title: “an age 
of miracles, an age of art, an age of'excess and an age of satire 

. . it ended because the utter confidence which was its essential 
prop received an enormous jolt—it was borrowed time anyhow." 


THE PAPER PALACE by ROBERT HARLING. 
Chatto and Windus, 10s. 6d. 


This novel deserves the praise which greeted it on its recent 
appearance. Its theme is the modern newspaper world and its 
mood is satiric. With a frank acceptance of melodrama in the plot, 
and some improbabilities of character and incident, Mr. Harling 
is yet able to give the appearance of a real and authentic world. 
Here is a welcome return to an unelaborate realism where technique 
is employed by the author without pressing too heavily and too ` 
insistently on the, reader. “ Well," the narrator writes at the conclu- 
sion, “a story begins any time, any place you want it to begin, and 
maybe it ends that way too." Mr. Harling is not as casual as this 
would imply, but he is free, and unembarrassed in the lively and 
rapid development of his narrative. 


LITERATURE AND LIFE: Addresses to the English Association. 
Harrap, 7s. 6d. 


This volume leads one to wonder if the English Association really 
knows what it is about, and what are its aims. The Association 
has a proud title but this collection of essays would suggest that 
it is floundering, without a clear policy, or any defined notion of 
what audience it is addressing. "There are two lectures of great 
interest which any intelligent audience would be delighted to hear: 
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Joyce Cary on “What does Art Create? "; and Angela Thirkell 
on * Dumas's Debt to England,” revealing in her scholarship that 
she is the daughter of her father, Professor Mackail, as well as being 
a popular novelist. But why should an audience that has the back- 
ground assumed by Joyce Cary and Mrs. Thirkell wish to listen to 
a lecture which seems addressed to an audience that'is hearing 
about Keats's letters for the first time? Or why would they line 
up for an address on “ New Directions in English Poetry” which 
elaborates matter which any intelligent sixth-form school-girl 
might be accepted to have learned in the fifth form? 


The worst offender is Lord Samuel who, under the title “ English 
Poetry of Today,” attacks the younger poets. Lord Samuel has 
made notable contributions, for a layman, to literary and philo- 
sophical studies, and it is distressing now to behold him exposing 
young poets to derision. It is better to be silent than to write 
thus. Anyone will willingly concede that some modern poetry is 
bad: a great deal of modern poetry has been bad in every age. 
One can question Lord Samuel’s right to judge when the only 
lines which he quotes with approval are: “these fine lines” by 
a woman poet :— 


I struggle for a single line 
To measure an emotion by: 

A wild bird, effortless, takes wing 
And writes a poem across the sky. 


Lord Samuel objects that contemporary verse has a “ teasing, 
puzzling, highly compressed style, full of subtle hints and recon- 
dite allusions.” But did no one suggest to Lord Samuel that this 
makes a tolerably adequate description of the type of much of 
the verse in Shakespeare’s plays? 


THE RISE OR ENGLISH OPERA by Eric WALTER WHITE. 
Lehmann, 21s. 
Mr. Eric White and his publishers must share our thanks for 
this volume. Assuredly some of the credit must go to the publishers 
whose production is handsome, and who have, even in these 
days of high production costs, been able to include thirty-two 
plates, apart from line blocks in the text. 


Mr. Eric White has done his task well. Mr. Benjamin Britten, 
in a prefatory note, speaks rightly of his “industry and persuasive 
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power." His difficulty is that in all its earlier stages the story he has 
to tell is shapeless and disappointing. To quote Mr. Britten again, 
* English opera always seems to me, perhaps too hopefully, the 
Cinderella of the arts. This book makes it quite clear why the 
poor girl is having to wait so long for her handsome Prince." 
As Mr. Eric White shows, England failed to import the opera 
which began in the Italian Renaissance. Conditions were not suit- 
able, and she had, under simpler conditions of staging, her blank 
verse drama and her masques. He explores the more elaborate 
entertainment which came with the Restoration, and the domina- 
tion of Italian opera in the eighteenth century. . f 


Not only was there but little English opera, what did exist was 
neglected. As Mr. Eric White writes, “Some idea of how 
chequered and fitful was to be the course of English opera can be 
gained from studying the fate of Dido and Aeneas.” Purcell had 
written the piece in 1689 or 1690 to oblige Josias Priest, a dancing 
master of a girls’ school in Chelsea. Apart from its original per- 
formance by the young school-girls Mr. Eric White writes: “that 
with the exception of its inclusion (probably in a mutilated form) 
- as an interlude in C. Gildon’s version of Measure for Measure at 
the Lincoln's Inn Fields Theatre in 1700 and 1704—there is no 
further record of any stage production until it was performed in 
1895 at the Lyceum Theatre by students of the Royal College of 
Music under the direction of Sir Charles Villiers Stanford to 
commemorate the bicentenary of Purcell’s death.” 


Into this chequered story Mr. White has brought order by his 
scholarship and the grace of his style. He sets the achievement of 
Gay with The Beggar's Opera, and later of Gilbert and Sullivan 
into the background of the story as a whole. Gay’s influence was 
enormous, and in the decade following The Beggar's Opera nearly 
one hundred and twenty ballads operas were composed. 


Though Mr. Eric White has been able to discover a large 
number of English operas, few of them are in any repertoire today, 
and it is not clear that Mr. Eric White would make any strong claim 
for them, though Mr. Benjamin Britten pleads that a few of them 
might be given a chance. What does emerge is that we have had 
a revival in our own time of opera, both in composition and per- 
formance. Mr. Britten’s own achievement becomes all the more 
impressive when viewed in relation to the historical background. 
Nor does the younger public probably yet realise all it owes to 
Sir Thomas Beecham in the development of opera performance. 
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printed and manuscript sources, has written an authoritative EA 
account of this significant period of history. 30s net » 
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WRITTEN WITH MY LEFT HAND 
by NUGENT BARKER with foreword by LORD GORELL 


Acollection of short stories following three main lines—the macabre (hence 
the “ sinister Hand” of the book's title), humour and fantasy. Lord 
Gorell gives this advice : “ Read this collection, not all at once, but bit 
by bit, savour it and enjoy it: it includes some very distinguished 
imagination and some first-class writing. 


THE ORPHANED REALM 
by PATRICK BALFOUR with photographs by DIMITRI 


In a setting of Stone Age settlements, Greek temples, Roman baths 
and castle keeps of Crusading knights, the author portrays the 
Cypriot and his modern political problems and aspirations. Sensitive 
in his approach to landscape, history and people, Patrick Balfour 
writes as much for the arm-chair traveller as for the lover of the 
Eastern Mediteranean. lliustrated 18s. Od. net 


MAN, SOCIETY AND. ENVIRONMENT 
by BRIAN HACKETT 


In relation to the development of civilizations from the earliest times to 
the present day, this book deals with the evolution of towns and regions, 
communication systems, industry and agriculture, forms of government 
and the communities under them. 


LONDONERS | 
by MAURICE GORHAM, illustrated by EDWARD ARDIZZONE 


Companion volume to their earlier book ** BACK TO THE LOCAL," 
the author and the artist cover the whole of the London scene 
in its most human aspects . . . high, low and ordinary life in 
the streets, the markets, the riverside and the parks, all the places 
where Londoners congregate to work, eat, drink and be merry. 
lilustrated 9s. 6d. net ` 
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Mr. Eric White concludes his history with the problem of the 
finance of opera and of State support. His own long association 
with the Arts Council permits him to write on these matters with 
authority. “ The French. Government,” he writes, “ gives the Paris 
Opéra (with a capacity of about 2,156) and the Opéra Comique 
a combined grant, which in 1946 amounted to the equivalent of 
about £600,000.” The grant to Covent Garden in 1949-50 was 
£145,000. So, while for the first time in English history the State 
is making a substantial grant for opera, it would not appear exces- 
sive by continental standards. Mr. Eric White concludes this 
scholarly survey with appendices which include a list of English 
Operas, and Semi-Operas and their First Performances. 


SHOOTING AN ELEPHANT and other essays, by GEORGE 
ORWELL. Secker and Warburg, 10s. 


This collection of essays confirms the sense of loss we must 
all have felt at the death of George Orwell when, with the cofnple- 
tion of 1984, he showed himself at the height of his powers. Almost 
every side of his achievement is here represented: the title piece 
is a Burmese study in his best manner. In contrast How the Poor 
Die" describes a hospital in the fifteenth arrondissemer t. of 
Paris where a deep seriousness, and a perplexed piteousness' 1." ^ 
replaced irony and humour. But the two styles have a link in 
that they are both based on a most skilful use of detail: “ At five 
in the morning the nurses came round, woke the patients and took 
their temperatures, but did not wash them. If you were well 
enough you washed yourself, otherwise you depended on the kind- 
ness of some walking patient. It was generally patients, too, who 
carried the bedbottles and the grim bedpan, nicknamed la casserole. 
At eight breakfast arrived, called army-fashion la soupe. It was 
soup, too, a thin vegetable soup with slimy chunks of bread floating 
about in it. Later in the day, the tall, solemn blaek-bearded doctor 
made his rounds, with an interne and a troop of students following 
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at his heels, but there were about sixty of us in the ward and it 
was evident that he had other wards to attend to." 


What is strange, and what makes the loss of Orwell so great is 
that he combined with his imagination an incisive critical mind 
and it was a critical mind of very wide interest. In this volume, 
apart from literary studies he writes on James Burnham of The 
Managerial Revolution, on Gandhi, and on Swift, and with special 
excellence on,Lear, Tolstoy and the Fool. 


All superficial cleverness he avoids, and indeed he has no need 
of such meretricious support. Yet his approach is always new, 
with the novelty arising from independent thinking. So he 
challenges the whole satire of the sciences in Swift’s Gulliver's 
Travels: “There is no sign," he writes, “indeed throughout the 
book there are many signs to.the contrary, that ‘pure’ science 
would have struck Swift as a worth-while activity." His attack 
upon the values which govern the fourth book of Gullivers Travels 
is a lively and original contribution to criticism. “The notions,” 
he comments, “that life here and now is worth living, in that it 
could be made worth living, or that it must. be sacrificed for some 
future good, are all absent." 

While grateful to the publishers for this posthumous collection 
one is led to wonder if anyone is writing the life of Orwell. He 
is a strangely fascinating personality. Whence came that reckless- 
ness which later matured into such a full wisdom and deep 
sympathy? 
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